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PEEFACE. 



Resting at mid-day, under a fig-tree, above a foun- 
tain, on the way from Nazareth to the Sea of Galilee, 
and with Cana and its miraculous " water-pots" over 
against us on the height, Mr. Buckle remarked that 
the test of the philosophical theories which 1 had been 
maintaining in discussion with him during the pre- 
vious months of our journeyings in Egypt, Arabia, 
and Palestine, would be found in their application 
to some definite historical problem, and suggested to 
me that of the origin of Christianity. I admitted 
that the views which I had opposed to his theory of 
the non-effect of Moral Forces as historical causes 
could thus alone be scientifically verified ; but I 
added that, so great appeared to me the difficulty of 
the problem he had proposed, that, if the verification 
^ of my views depended on its solution by means of 

I them, I feared that such verification was quite beyond 

' my powers. Nothing more was said on the subject, 

, and soon after we rose, mounted, and rode on our 

way, up hill and down dale, till in the eventide we 
descended to the Holy Lake, all aglow in the splen- 
^ dour of a sunset that encrimsoned also the far snows 

X of Mount Hermon. 

^ 368100 



This was the difficulty. It was clear to me 
that the solution of the problem of the true defi- 
nition of the character and action of Moral Forces, 
and the application of the resulting theory to an ex- 
planation of the origin of Christianity, implied the 
solution of no less than three problems. First, a 
solution of the problem of Moral Forces implied 
such a solution of the general problem of Caus- 
ation as would reconcile the antagonistic views 
of Idealists and Materialists. But this implied 
such a solution of the general problem of Philosophi- 
cal Method as would necessarily lead to such more 
complete views of Causation. And suppose these 
problems solved — suppose such a Method, and such 
a Theory of Causation, obtained; then, in order to.- 
the application of such a theory to an historical prob- 
lem, some general Law of the historical development 
of Moral Forces must be discovered. For a truly 
scientific explanation of any historical phenomenon 
can be given only in showing its relation to some 
larger facts of development. And a scientific ex- 
planation, therefore, of the origin of Christianity 
implies the discovery of some general Law to which 
it may be referred. 

The first half of this volume gives the result of my 
consideration of these philosophical problems ; the 
second half, the application of these results to the 
historical problem of the origin of Christianity. 

In the long course of work on the larger problems, 
Mr. Buckle's remark and suggestion at the mid-day 
rest of that day's journey in Galilee was quite forgot- 
ten, save, I suppose, in " latent cerebration." Lately^ 
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however, it was re-called by a chance-look into my 
Eastern Diary, and thus was pleasantly confirmed, 
what had seemed to be the independent conclusion, 
that the solution of the problem of the origin of 
Christianity was the true test of those views I had main- 
tained in discussion with him. Of the application of 
the solutions stated in the first half of this volume, to 
the problem urged on me by Mr. Buckle, the result 
is, first, an explanation of the origin of the pre- 
existing beliefs in supernatural Beings, and myths 
of God-men coming on earth for the good of mankindr 
being put to death, or descending into hell, and re- 
turning to life ; and, secondly, an explanation of the 
origin of Christian doctrines as a moral transforma- 
tion of these myths and beliefs. This transformation 
is shown to have been the natural consequence of a 
great pre-Christian Revolution which undermined 
belief in the old heathen religions, yet left popular 
ignorance as gross, and the mythic imagination, which 
had to satisfy new moral wants, as undisciplined as 
ever. This Moral Revolution of the Sixth Century 
B.C. is now, for the first time, pointed out ; and in the 
discovery of it such a general historical Law is 
verified as can alone afford a truly scientific explana- 
tion of the origin of Christianity. 

This explanation first suggested itself to me on 
finding that the doctrines of Christianism differed 
from the myths of Osirianism chiefly, if not only, in 
their higher moral character. In connecting the 
main divisions of the argument with special scenes 
and emotions of travel, I have sought to compensate, 
in some degree, for summariness of treatment, by 
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vividness of presentation. Nor is this connection by 
any means fictitious. The arguments are the develop- 
ment of thoughts which did, in fact, occupy me amid 
the scenes and emotions of Egyptian travel, brief 
descriptions, or rather suggestions, of which form the 
prologues and epilogues. And thus, both from the 
character of the theory, and from its local origin, fitly 
it seems to be published under the auspices of I sis 
AND Osiris, the mythic forms of Nature and of Man. 



J. S. S.-G. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

] . On the Rock of Malta — a rock over which have swept 
all the successive civilisations of the continental shores 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and where these have all, 
on receding, left recording vestiges ' — I was chiefly oc- 
cupied, during our three weeks' sojourn, with what it 
may, in this Introduction, be desirable to give a brief 
account of, as subsequently developed — considerations, 
namely, on the New Philosophy of History, with 
a view to the discovery of what is still needed for its 
com|)letion — an Ultimate Law of History. And a 
place more suggestive of general historical reflection 
could hardly be named than Malta, the classical 
MtXiTii, or Melita.* For not only is it generally re- 
markable as having been overswept by all the succes- 
sive civilisations of the Mediterranean, but it is more 
especially remarkable as having been, irom the earliest 
period of West-Eastern history, a meetuig-place of 
those two great races of Semites and of Aryans' 

' See Vaaaallo, MottttmeiUi Aidiehi nd Orttppo di Malta ; and the 
populw, descriptiTe, and hutorical works of Badger, Tallack, Porter, &c. 

* The neighbouring island of Gozo was by some identified with the 
Homeric Ogygia (Odyss. i., t. and zii.), the iehmd of Calypao. See 
Strabo, L 44, vii. 299. 

• The chief centre, however, of primitive communication between 
Semite!, Aryane, and Egyptians should seem to have been Cyprus, with 
ita rival Phcenidan and Hellenic riilin); races. Thence came, particn- 
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who have woven between them tlie wonderfnl, change- 
ftd web of that Western Civihsation tlie most potent 
and progressive of all.^ First, in Homeric times, Semites 
in a Phoenician colony ; ' tlien Ar}'ans, in Greek con- 
querors or colonists ; then again Semites, in Cartliaginian 
colonists or conquerors ; ' once again Aryans, in Itoman 
conquerors, and tlieir Greek successors of the Byzan- 
tine Empire ; yet agiiin Semites, in Arabian conquerors ; 
yet once again Aryans, in Norman conquerors, and 
various European sovereigns, till it was given over by 
Charles V. of Germany to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem ; and, rescued by tlie British from the 
French Eevolutionists, the conquerors of the Knights, 
a Semitic-spejiking * population finally rests contented, 
because free, under the imperial sway of the most com- 
posite, and perhaps, on the whole, the greatest of the 
Aryan races — the Britannic, or Anglo-Celtic/ In con- 

larly, the Greek ideals of Ilenikles and Aphrodite (Ilcrodot i. 105). 
And, for a knowledge of the manner in which Semitic and Egyptiain 
worship and art g^enJly influenced the primitive development of the 
Greek mind, we have now inyaluahle material in the immense archaeo- 
logical collection formed by General di Cesnola. See Newton and 
Colyin, Antiquities of O^pnu, 

^ Compare Renan, De la Part des Peupies sSmitigties, pp. 0, 10. And 
see below, B. I. ch. v. ^ Diod. v. 12. 

' A bilingual inscription shows Greek and Punic to have been — as 
now, Italian and iVrabic, in its Maltese dialect — prevalent at the same 
period. Boeckh, Corpus Inscr, Or, 5752-5754. 

* See Schlienz, The Maltese Language, 

^ The term Anglo-Saxon is accurately applied to but a fdngle early 
period of English history in contradistinction to Anglo-Danish and 
Anglo-Norman, (see Pearson, History of England iti the Early and 
Middle AgeSj vol. i.), and, as applied to the modem British people and 
Britannic race, is a gross misnomer. Even the English are now rather 
Anglo-Celts than ' Anglo-Saxons ; ' and stiU more certainly is Anglo- 
Celtic a more accurate term than 'Anglo-Saxon,' not only for that 
BriUsh nationality which includes the Scots, the Irish, and the Welsh, 
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siderationa, then, thus naturally suggested on History, I 
sought more clearly to define, not only my philoso- 
phical views, but the aims and objects of my proposed 
travels in the birth-countries of that greatest product of 
the contact of Aryan and Semite — Christianity. 

2. So I first recalled at Malta how, many years 
before — urged, not merely by speculative curiosity, 
but by the practical necessity of gaining for morality 
and religion surer bases than Hebrew Tradition, and 
Spiritist Philosophy, beUefs and doctrines which Aryan 
science had already caused to appear incredible mytho- 
logy, and puerile supematuralism' — the necessity of find- 
ing for morality surer bases than the legend of Glod's 
descent on Sinai with the Tables of the Law ; surer bases 
for religion than the legend of the ' Holy Ghost' concep- 
tion of a Jewish girl — I had turned to a more sj^tematic 
study of the history of Man. It was at Bome that such a 

but abo for that Britannic race, chief elements in the formaldoD of which 
have been Welsh, Irish, and Scottish immigranta. Nor is the tenn 
' Anglo-Saxon ' justified bj a qualitatiTe, any more than by a quantita- 
tive, predominance of the Teatonic element in oni Tariously composed 
tace Sind nationality. For let a list but be made-out of the so-called 
'EogliBhmen ' or 'Anglo-Saxons' who haTe during, say, the last two 
centuries, been most distiDguIsiied, and have exercised the widest infla- 
ence in the various directions of intellectual activity, philosophical 
nnd literary, political and military, legal and commercial. It will, I 
believe, be found that a very laige proportion of these so-called 'Eng- 
lishmen ' are, on one aide, or on both, Scotsmen ; many also Irishmen, 
or Welshmen ; while many even of the B^c^t Englishmen, property so 
called, will, if their ancestry is looked into, be found, if not as 
much Anglo-Celts as the Scots, the Irish, and the Welsh, most certainly 
at least not ' Anglo- Sasona.' See the present writer's eaeaj oa Arthurian 
LocalUic*, prefixed to vol. m. of the Early English Text Sodetj's 
Merlin, pp. xix, xlii~iv, cxixi-ii. ; see also Huxley, Criiique$ and 
Addreues {BritUh Ethnahgy), pp. 177--8 ; Munay, BialKt of Southern 
Scotiand, pp. 1-92 ; and generally Nicholas, I'edtffree of the Engtith 
People. As to special literary influence, compue Amold, Euavt on CiIUc 
Litendvre. 
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course of research as the only likely means of issue from 
doubt, and its consequent aimlessness, first became clear. 
It was at Eome, amid the immortal memories of those 
successive world-empires of the Crosars and of the Popes 
which have twice given unity to the hiunan race,^ 
that the undefined emotion at least, if not as yet the 
definite conception, arose of a unity vaster and more 
sublime than any hitherto outwrought, a new unity of 
which the creative force would, as ever, be a new Ideal. 
It was at Eome that despair, at least, was allayed when, 
in contemplating the Gods created by classic, and by 
romantic art ; in contemplating the triumphant Apollo, 
and the transfigured Christ ; the divinity of Man himself 
was felt, the divinity of the creator of Gods. What 
mattered it, then, though it should be found necessary 
wholly to abandon the notion of miracle ? Christianity 
would not, therefore, cease to be divine. Our concep- 
tion only of the nature of the divine element in human 
history would undergo a change ; we should have but 
to consider it also as the subject of science ; and so to 
picture it as a golden thread, not miraculously let-in, 
but continuously interwoven in the web of History — a 
golden thread of which the pattern is determined by 
ascertainable laws. 

3. And, with such thoughts as these, Malta took for 

* * Tho great unity, the one life of the world, had twice been elabo- 
rated within her wfdls. Other peoples, their brief mission fulfilled, 
disappeared for ever. To none save to her had it been given twice to 
guide and direct the world.' — Mazzini, Life and Writings, vol. i. p. 37. 
And so Mr. Freeman, 'The history of Rome is in itself the great 
example of the oneness of all history.' — The Unity of History^ p. 43. 
But, as we shall see in the sequel, it is in the history of Thought that 
the complete oneness of history is to be foujid. 
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me something of a symbolic meaning. In its aspect, 
both physical and architectural, as in its history, ita 
population, and its language, it is half of the East, half 
of the West. Our windows, sun-protected by a 
verandah, opened on the broad flat roof of a lower 
part of our hotel. There, one might walk about in the 
cool of the day, and thence one might look down on 
two very different scenes. On the one hand, narrow 
crowded streets, under grave, stately houses, with 
great expanses of wall, and but few windows, save 
massively balconied ones at the comers, and over the 
gateways; on the other hand, our own courtyard, 
on which, as usual, opened most of the windows of the 
house for delicious shade, and sight of trees and 
flowers, and sound of birds and falling watere. En- 
larging one's view, two other very difierent scenes met 
the gaze. For from our housetop one might look over 
more than half the island — it is but 17 miles by 7 — 
fi-om the forta of Valetta to the ridge on which is 
Civita Vecchia ; or, half-blmded by the glare from 
the sandstone rocks and the stony soil, on which, 
except in the old gardens of the Knights of St John, 
there grows scarce a tree but a solitary palm or two, 
one might look to the east over the blue sea. And it 
was eastwards, over that historic sea, that I chiefly 
looked. For landwards, the view of sentinelled fortifica- 
tions, antiquarian remains, and glaring barrenness, was 
too much like the aspect of that ' west-eastern ' islet of 
Christian Orthodoxy, on which there are, indeed, many 
interesting relics of various old superstitions, and on 
which there is a very strong fortress of selfish interests. 
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but which is now but a barren rock, from which I had 
long looked over the gleaming sea of History, in the 
hope that, voyaging across it, I should come, at length, 
to a Momingland of fuller and fairer life. 

4. But, elevating above the mere interests of the 
moment, the outlook over the history of Man is beyond 
aught else suggestive of those sublime questions of the 
speculative intellect — ^Where? Whence? and Whither? 
One finds oneself for a few years an existence in the 
infinite system of Nature ; for a few years a con- 
sciousness in the incalculable progress of Humanity ; 
and one would know something of where one stands ; 
something of whence one has come ; something of 
whither, when one departs into the Unknowable, thcvse, 
one's associates of a day, will be borne. And it is in 
History that is to be found the most approximate, 
tlioiigh still, how infinitely far from being the complete, 
answer to those great questions to which it elevates. 
For all we know is but states of consciousness ; and 
the history of Man is the history of consciousness. 
Where? Whence? and Whither? In the consciousness 
of being a part of this incalculable progress, all know- 
ledge is felt to be self-knowledge, and the craving for 
it no idle curiosity, but the godlike desire to know 
oneself. Fvcbfl/ Ssaurov. The maxim has a wider 
meaning now than in ancient philosophy.^ For I am 
but a moment in the development of Humanity. And 
to know oneself, therefore, the past facts of human 
consciousness and its future possibilities must be 
known. And thus contemplating the starry Universe ; 

* See below, p. 18. 
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thus meditating on the Bucceeding Ages; and thus 
realising our oneness with the All — how far soever 
we may feel ourselves from a complete solution of 
the mysteries of our being — ^Where ? Whence ? and 
Whither? — we may rise, at least, above the embar- 
rassments, the misuaderstandiiigs, and the hates of mo- 
mentary life, and above the fear of eofranchising death. 
5. Christianity, however, in an intellectual point 
of view, is an historical tlieory which professes finally 
to answer all these questions. Suppose, then, that, 
with such thoughts as these in our mind, we should 
pass a day alone on the beach which has been 
identified' with that on which the ship which 
carried Paul a prisoner to Eome was run aground, 
* being exceeding tossed with a tempest;'* suppose 
that our reading of his Acts, and reading in his 
Epistles, should work as a spell, raising the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles to bodily presence before us ; 
and suppose that to him we should put these great 
questions, urged on us now by the study of History — 
' Where ? ' 'In the midst,' he answers, ' of the mira- 
culous scheme of Christ's Redemption.' ' Whence ? ' 
The question he declares to have been long ago 
rendered unnecessary by the record of the Creation 
preserved for us in the Scriptures of the Jews. 
'Whither?' 'To the final consummation,' he cries. 



' WroDg-ly, however, perhaps, Compiire the argument agamtt, in 
Falconer'a Diturtation on the Voyage of St. JVitJ, controverting, in its 
second edition, those for Malta, in Smith's Voyage and Sh^mreck uf 
81. J'aid, and Couybeare and Howsnn's Life and Ejnilia of St. Tiial. 
Kenan rollows the last-named authors. — iSl. Paul, p. 566, 

* AcUxx\ii. 18-41. 
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'looked forward to by Jesus, and seen in vision by 
John/ Well, let those who have in these days studied 
the history of Nature, and the history of Humanity, 
honestly express their inmost conviction ; and certainly 
the vast majority of them would, to Paul's very face, 
say that these answers of his to the great questions 
discussed by Modem Science, these Christian theories 
of the Creation and Fall, the Incarnation, and tlic 
Last Judgment, are simply the offspring of popular 
ignorance and mythic imagination. Shipwrecked here 
was Paul, the Jew of Tarsus, in his mission to the 
Gentiles ; and shipwrecked now in the Gentile waters 
of Science is that bark which Christianity came from 
Juda^ in — ^the Spiritist Philosophy of History. 



SECTION I. 

THE NEEDFULNESS OP AN ULTIMATE LAW OP HISTORY. 



Wer in der Weltgeschichto lebt, 

I)em Augonblick sollt' er sich rich ten P 

Wer in die Zeiten schaut und strebt, 

Nor der ist werth cu sprechen und zu dichten. 

GoxTHE, Zahme Xetiien. 

SUBSECTION L 

The Need of a Law of History as the Basis of 

a New Ideal. 

1. Christianity, like all other great historical phe- 
nomena, presents three aspects, corresponding to the 
intellectual, emotional, and volitional sides of human 
nature. It is not only a Eeligion, but a Philosophy, 



^ 



■^ 
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and a Polity.* And these products of mental action, 
under the influence of external circumstances, are ever 
as indissolubly connected with, and dependent upon 
each other as are the mental faculties from which 
each of them more especially proceeds. Now, the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Philosophy which 
is the intellectual basis, or rather we should perhaps 
say, coexistent of Christianity, considered as a Beligion, 
ai'c two. It is, in the first place, a Spiritist Philosophy ; 
and, secondly, a Philosophy of History. As a Spiritist 
Philosophy it is related to that great class of Primitive 
Philosophies in which the notion of Law has not as yet 
been developed and in which events are conceived as 
caused by supernatural agents, or ' spirits.' * As a 
Philosophy of History, it is related to that general 
development of historical speculation contemporary 
with the rise, or, at least, greater proramence of 
Messiahism in the sixth century before Christ.' In 
Persia, these speculations seem first to have been in- 

' When I speak of Cbmtiiiiutj, not generall j, but as a mjthical, or doc- 
trinal ejsten, I shall, for the aake of cleamefiB, dm the term Chriatianitm. 

' To the t^nenil theoi; of Supernatural Agents, and beliefs in Spiritual 
Beioga, Mr. Tjlcir, in his learned and suggestiTe work on Priniitirt Cut- 
tvre, has given the name of Animum. Eut I venture to thbk that 
Spiritisni would be a preferable term. For, in the first place, ' Aaimiam,' 
aa be himself acknowledges (vol. ii. p. 384), is a term in great measure 
identified with the spedal theory of StahL Secondly, ' Animism ' does 
not, while 'Spiritjsm' does at once, explain itself as the doctrine of 
Spirits. Thirdly, ' Spiritism' has the advantage, not shared by 
' Animism,* of connectdng the vulgar theory of what I would call Homian 
phenomena with the general theory of Supernatural Agents, and thus 
making the one throw light on the other. Fourthly, 'Animism ' does 
not, while 'Spiritism' does, apply equally weU to the superaaturBl 
theory of God as to the supernatural tfaeor; of the Soul. And, finally, 
'Animism' gives no such ezpressJTe adjectiTe, and adJectiTe-noun, aa 
'Spiritist,' and 'Spiritists.' 

■ See below, Sect ui. Subs. (lu.^, and Book L ch. lu. 
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itiated through the Mazclaya9nian^ doctrines with respect 
to the conflict between Ahiira-Mazda and Ahrimanes.^ 
But it was not till the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
the Great in 539 B.C., and afterwards of Egypt by his 
son Cambyses in 525 B.C., that these Zoroastrian ideas 
had a general influence in intellectual speculation, and 
took a more clear and definite shape in the Messiahism of 
the Jews. For, not only the fact of their having been 
released from their captivity, and assisted in rebuilding 
their Temple by Cyrus, but the facts also of the simi- 
larity of the purer creed of Zoroastrianism to their own, 
and the accordance of its historical theories with those 
Messianic notions then gaining prominence among 
them, were certainly such as to predispose the Jews to 
be influenced in their further religious development by 
their Aryan masters. Those general conceptions of 
History, which thus originated in Persia, and of the 
Word that existed before all, and was revealed in 
Serosch,* had a wide and, though indirect, not less 
powerfid influence on the development of Christianity 
through the great vogue* which they had about the 
time of the origin of that reli^on throughout the 
whole Boman world. And we may well believe that 

* ' Mazddya^S est un adjectif au nominatif, masc. nng., compoad de 
mazda (forme absolue abr^^e), une des ^pith^tes d'Ormuzd, et de ya^Tut, 
qui n*e8t autre que le Sanscrit yndjha (sacrifice). ... M. Kask traduit 
(et compose) OromasdU cultor . . . il signifie litt^ralement, qui c^lebre le 
sacrifice en Thonneur de Mazda.' — Bumouf, Commentaire sur le Yagna 

t, I. pp. Qy 7. 

« See Spiegel, Avesta, and Commentar iiber das Avesta. And as to the 
age of the Mazdaya^nian Scriptures, see Avesta^ vol. i. p. 14 ; and below 
Sect. III., Subs, (m.) 

» C^raoscha-tanumathra — the ' articulate incorporation of the Word.' 
< As testified by the Sibylline books, the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, &c. 
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the apocalyptic visions, in whidi cuiTcncy was given 
to combined Mazdaya9nian and Messianic ideas by the 
authors of the books ascribed to the ancient propliets 
Enoch and Daniel,' but actually written by Jews of tlie 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about a century and a/ 
half before Christ,'* greatly influenced the lyrical soul 
of Jesus.' 

2. In the Messiahism of the Jews — thus influenced 
in its development by the immemorial Zoroastrian 
conception of the history of Man as one grand pro- 
gressive action — human progress was, with a charac- 
teristic conceit, imagined subordinate to the destinies 
of their own small and perpetually vanquished Syrian 
nationality. But dogmatic Christianity is, for the most 
part, only an Aryan elaboration of this peculiar historic 
theory of the Hebrews. And this is true in a quite 
singular manner. All the greater religions, indeed, have 
historical theories, legends of the Past, and visions of 
the Future. But Christianism stands alone in this, that 
without belief in the whole series of its legends and 
visions respecting Man's history, there is no logical 
belief possible in its central dogma. A Mohammedan, 
for example, might hold a variety of theories of History 
without any contratliction of his cardinal belief that 
* there is no God but God, and that Mohammed is 
his prophet.' And still more readily might a Buddhist 
accept all the main results and theories of Western 
science; and still, without any logical self-contradic- 

' We Bee from Ezekiel xk. 14 flg., and xjtTiii. 3, that the legend of 
Daniel wne then already formed^-lbat is, in the iiixth century n.c. 
" See Davidson, Infroduction tv tht Old Teitammt, vol. III. pp. 199 flp. 
* Reoan, Vif de Jfitu, p. 37, 
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tion, profeaa bdief in all die characteristic doctrines of 
Buddhism.* Not so, however, is it with the central 
dogma of Christianity. For the incarnation of the infinite 
God in the person of the oarpentcr'a son, Jesus of 
Kiizareth, is not only an historical theory, but an liis- 
turit^ tlicory in indissoluble It^ical coiiucctiou with 
the legend of tlic Fall, and the vision of the Tjast Juclg- 
ni(;nt. Nor tills only. But so intimately Ixtund up are 
tlicfjc Christian historical theories with till the accepted 
1*0803 of morality and religion, that, if tliis Christian 
cosmoh^^ and anthropology be found untrue, or rather 
puntly imaginary and delusive ; religion and morality 
must, — to those l>om intoChristiamty,and, unfortunately 
for their faith, trained t<» thought, — appear altogether 
iHiseless ; or, at best, Christianity must, as thus deprived 
of any definite channel of dogma, lose itself in a mere 
ti'ackh'Hs (lU!^5mire of mist-enveloped ecntinient. 

3. But a tiling is clearly seen to be what it is, only 
in being brought into relation with its correlate, or 
its contradictory. So, if we now clearly see Christian- 
ism to be a Philosophy of History, it is but because of 
the development of a New Philosophy of History. 
And in connection mth this I would first point out a 
singular instance of the ever-recurring Sophoclean irony' 
of events. For, just before the rise of this New Philo- 
sophy, an orthodox bishop and arrogant theolo^ti 
wrote* a ' DiscouTB sur I'Histoire universelle ' from the 

* See ESUl, Laditrei om JBtiddhiMm, p. 14. 

■ Sm ThirimJI, FMologieai Muteum, toI. n., pp. 463-5-37. 

* ' Ven U fin de 1679. Ce fat I'Spoquo (!) k Inqur-llt- le mnrifige de 
M. le Danphin avec la princeMe do Baviire fut arrpu>,'— De Bauiiget, 
Hutoin fb Boiaitt, 1. 1, p. .370. 
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Christian point of view. Yet, in ' epicising the Cate- 
chism, and concentrating the universal history of man- 
kind around that of Judaism, the Boman Catholic 
hierarchy,and the mouarchswho protected and defended 
it,'' Bosauet but stated the Christian theory and its 
consequences in such a synthetic form as made its 
overthrow more easy. Unwittingly, he but sounded 
the challenge to that great modern movement now 
resulting in the general substitution of a philosophy 
of History founded on the conception of human de- 
velopment, for a belief concerning it based on the 
notion of Divine interference. For it was by forces 
that took him in the rear, and advanced over his 
routed battalions that the trumpet of Bossuet was 
answered. After the ' Discours ' of Bossuet came the 
' Scienza Nuova ' of Vico. ' As to Bossuet, so indeed 
also to Vico, historical events were under the immediate 
superintendence of God ; and History he defined as ' a 
civil theology of Divine Providence.' ' But here was 
the advance. He saw, and set himself to prove the 
Divine action, not only as an external, but as an internal, 
Providence ; as such an internal force, not merely in 
the history of the Jewish race and Christian Church, 
but equally, thougii in diverse manifestations, among 
all peoples ; and thus he, in fact, referred the explanation 
of History to mental analysis.' And hence, though in 

' See Bunaen, Outlmet of Univertal Hittory, vot i. p. 12, 

' Dedicated to the Cardinnl Loreoio Conini (1), ' Napoli, 8 maggio, 
1725." 

' 'Unn Teologin civile mginuatadtilla ProTTedenzH.' Scttnsa Ntuma. 
Optre, vol. V. p. 178. 

* Compare nmlgscri. Theory of Ffacticf, vol. II. p. 128, find the pas- 
Mge which he cites: — ' Main tid denaa notte di tenebrej ond' b coverta 
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\v^x., V.ov j^ full 'fi -'.•rroii-'r'.'fi.^ -vrA urisnentitio vieiK"s; 
4>v: vc.c^y^'jt: ifi LI- UjrtjTy. m«>re particuIarlT of his- 
VA?-yr ^rf^Xr:^., Vji r^-rpreifcritd Progre?.^. not a? it is now 
J/*;.:*: v> .V: r;iOrf; truly con«?eive<l, a.> a trajectoTT, bat 
A.< a^r* o.':>;r. ; " *";il, ?javirkg regard to hb main idea, we 
.v*Ay a///>f i Kirn the honour of having first conceived, 
ij;;! Uif: v:U:ulSir: f ^rm required by Western intellects, 
Uji.\ jfT'ra?. pfoMern which originally presented itself, as 
«'<; f*av<; •rf^:rj,* t^i the Zoroa^trian sages of the Orient ; 
tijiAll problem of human destinies which was solved 
with af>^yalyptic rapture by the nameless Jewish 
pfopJ*':*^ v/ho immediately preceded, and who probably 
w/ ijjff^iily Ihfliiefjrx'fl Ilim of Nazareth; that problem, 
t[»e true h'/hjtion of which will, in serving as the basis 
(ff a jrraii^ler, Ix.-f^'iiLse more tnie Ideal, be the final 
'I^rf^tru^'tion of the Christian s^ilution of it, and of the 
Ideal thereon founded. 

4, Vet ulrejuly, and inc/jmplcte as the New Philosophy 
of I(iMU;ry Htill i*<, the mere external authority of its ori- 
gin has, to all those who have seen its connection with 
the general development of philosophic thought, and of 
iUtt id«i fiarticularly n{ Law, tended, at least, to make 
in«Te<lil)le that Christian Philosophy of History to which 
it liaM, with an ever-increasing clearness and definite- 

In iiritim iJa noi InntnniflHima ontichita, appariace queato lume oterno, 
i'.\w wm trainorita, di qiioNta vorit^, la quiJe non ai pu6 a patto alcuno 
fihiatriar in <liibbir); cho questo mondo civile egli oertamente ^ stato 
fntt^i (Ififfli iioiniiii ; undo bo ne poeaono, pexchd aena debbono, ritroTaro 1 
|irlnri)ij dontro lu modificasioiii della noatra medeaima mentc uniana/ 
Vlro, 0/i#T#?, vol. V. p, 13t>. Henco Quinot rightly says of Vico, * De la 
niprnrnMitAtitm il B*oat 61ov4 jiiflqu'ft TidiSe, dos phononioneii jiiaqira 
ri'wniiro.' Jfintoin* tin T Humanity. (FMvrv«, t. iii. p. .355. 

' Moo th« ramarku of Mill, f^i/tttem of IjOt/icy vol. ir. j»p. 5()iJ-4. 

' HiM» alinyr, p. 11. 
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ness, opposed itself. The New Philosophy of History, 
preluded, as we have just seen, by Vico, was initiated 
almost contemporaneously by the chief eighteenth- 
century thinkers of France, Scotland, and Germany ; 
he to whom is most justly due the honour of being 
regarded aa its founder will in the sequel,' I trust, 
appear to have been Hume; and it has reached, at 
length, definite laws in those of which the works of 
Hegel and of Comte are the many-sided exponents. 
And this New Philosophy of History is no acci- 
dental and perverse speculation, but the normal 
and legitimate development of the whole course of 
Western Thought. This, a general survey of that 
history of Philosophy, wliich has thus culminated in a 
philosophy of History, will make clear. For we re- 
mark, in these two thousand four hundred years of 
intellectual development, three Ages. The first, which 
we may distinguish as that of Ancient Philosophy, 
extends from Thales in the sixth century before, to the 
closipg of the Schools of the Neoplatonists in the sixth 
century after Christ. The second is the Christian or 
Transitional Age, from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century. And the tliird or Modern Age is that whicli 
then began with Bacon (b. 1561 — d. 1626), and Des- 
cartes (b. 1596 — d. 1650); and of which the second 
period, initiated by Hume' (b. 1711 — d. 1776), and 

' See below, Sect. Ill, subs. iii. 

' And if Hume is, as generftllj acknowledged, the initiator of a new 
European period of philosopbic thouglit, be, and not Keid, must be 
regaided aa the true founder of the Scotliah School. For, through 
Hume, Scotland's contribution to the great Teeults of modern pbiln- 
■ophic thought has been of infinitely greater weight than anjihing 
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Kaiil (b. 1724— d. 1804), wa3closalbyHc{,'el (b. 1770 
— d. 1831), and Coiiitc(b. 1798— d. 1857). Xow this 
Age, in the turn given to pliilosopliic researcli by- 
Descartes, is essentially an epoeli of thought respect- 
ing Thouglit. But, in tliat second period of the Xew 
Age which is distinguished by tlie development of 
the Philosophy of History, Thought is seen taking 
as its subject not merely the phenomena of Tliought 
as observal in individuals, but as obsen-ed in the de- 
velopment of Humanity. And the new reading thus 
given to the ancient maxim, *Know Thyself," seems 
well worth meditation. With Thales, Fvuifli 'Xtmri^v 
is the maxim of tlie solitary meditative ihiuker; 
with Sokrates, it is an exhortation to psychological 
and ethical study ; with Plato its aim is acquaiutauce 
with the Eternal Ideas of which sense awakens the 
remini.')<«nce ; and with Proclua, it is the theosophic 
quest of knowledge of the Divine One, of which 
the soul is but a ray ; by Descartes, on the opening 
of the new era after the darkness of the transi- 
tionul age dominated by Ciiristianity, the maxim had 
new meaning given to it by its object, the foundation 
(if Science on the clear replies given in an examination 

derived from the ahiillaw — though Sir W. Hamilton has tried to 
make it look «a profound as powible — Common Seiue of the theologian 
ordioaiily placed at the head of Scottish Philosophy. And nothing, 
I TentuTO to think, but the atrangth of the leactionarj movement 
■gidiut the first French Revolution can in any degree excuse the 
preference, as a Univein^ textbook, of the works of Reid — ' a mere 
alarmed thongh verj worthy and intelligent divine,' as Dr. Stir- 
ling {8*erH of Htgd, vol IL p. 13) justly calls him— to the vrorks of 
Hume; the exaltation, thus, of a co-mate of Jacobi over n co -equal of 
Kant; and the support hence given to the usurpation of Mediocrity, 
holding the throne against Genius. 
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of Consciousness ; by the initiators of tlie New Philo- 
sophy of History fiirther development is given to tliis 
new meaning of the maxim ; and finally, Tvvo^i Scaurov 
is by us students of History now read as m^ng to the 
study of historical origins as at once the ultimate test 
of Ideals, and the only method of obtaining for them 
assured bases. But if such is the relation of the New 
Philosophy of History to tlie whole course of Western 
scientific Thought, what theory can be offered of these 
two thousand four hundred years of intellectual de- 
velopment which will not justify that Anti-Christian 
Philosophy of History in which it has culminated ? 

5. But secondly, it is not merely by the external 
authority of its origin, but by the internal might of its 
own characteristic generaliaadon, and the unbounded 
variety of its verifications, that the New renders the 
Christian Philosophy of History incredible. Tliis great 
generalisation, corollary as it is of a Law which, 
though empirical as yet, we may, before concluding this 
. discussion, find capable of derivation from an Ultimate 
Law,' affirms that narratives of miracle are reconls, not , 
of former fects of Nature, but of ejirly states of Mind. 
And the verification of this great generalisation is 
found in three immense classes of facta. The first class 
includes those facts which have been collected for us in 
the many admirable recent compUations on Primitive 
Culture* — collections of facts whicli prove that, in tlie 

' See below, sect. ITI. 

» See Lubbock, Pre/iutorie TVmM, and the Origin of CimHtation ; 
Tyior, Setearchet inio the Early Hitlury of Mankind, ftod Primiliet f W- 
ttire ; Btutian, Mntsck in der GetcMfkle ; Wsit*, Anihropolojn' der 
Natvmeiktr, %e. 
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earlier and more ignorant stages of mental progress, 
natural events are constantly attributed to, or so 
narrated as to be apparently explicable only by, super- 
natural causes. The second class is made up of the 
physiological, psychological, and economical facts which 
explain the origin of this primitive conception of 
Causation — facts to which attention has been more 
particularly called of late years in the discussion of the 
true causes of those modern phenomena of which 
Spiritist explanations are vulgarly given — the phe- 
nomena of so-called 'Spiritualism/^ And the third 
cljiss of facts includes those which support the Theories 
of natunil Evolution, Development, and Progress, and 
render the Theories of supernatural Creation, Inspira- 
tion, and Providence untenable. The first class of 
facts give simply an expression to the generalisation 
itself in a detailed form. The second class of facts 
explain the origin of that great fact affirmed by the 
genenilisation. And the third class of facts show how 
phenomena which, in accordance with this generahsa- 
tion, are attributed to supernatural, are expUcable by 
natural causes. Of this last class of facts, the most 
directly important and convincing are, as it appears to 
me, those which, connected more particularly with the 
theory of Mental Development, show that there is no 
action of supernatural causes of any kind — as it is an 
essential part of the Christian theory of History to 
affirm that there is — ^in the daily occurring pheno- 
mena of * Conversion,' and in the conduct there- 
after following of Christians. For, is there a psycho- 

* See below, ch. II. eect iL 
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legist in all Europe ; is there a single man of the world 
anywhere to be found ; nay, is there a single Christian 
even, whose experience of mankind and impartiality of 
judgment would entitle him to be heard in such a 
matter, who will come boldly forward and affirm 
explicitly what implicitly he affirms, that the conduct 
of Christians is supematuxally noble, righteoua, and 
holy ? But seeing that the affirmed supernatural action 
of the ' Holy Ghost ' on the soul, in the contemporary 
phenomena of * Conversion,' is utterly negatived by a 
compjirative study of the conduct of Christians, and of 
Non-Christians ; it would indeed be strange if credit 
were any longer generally given to that still more 
extravagant affirmation of the Christian theory of 
History, the dogma which affirms the supernatural 
action of the ' Holy Ghost ' on the womb, in a certain 
Syrian maiden's conception, 1873 years ago, of lesua 
of Nazareth.' 

6. The causesj however, of the incredibility of the 
Christian Philosophy of History are not to be found 

I The exammstion of the phyncal value of Fnyer, which Menu to 
bftve benn the chief intellectuid excitement of the autamn of 187S, (see 
pkTticulaTlj the Fortntghtiy Review, the Contemporary Revievj, the Spec- 
tator, and the B^amitier), is a partial iiitroduction into the general 
polemic of what appears to me the most practical and popularly efficacious 
of all the arguments against the supernatural character of Christianitf. 
But in confining our consideTation of Prajer to its effect as a j>fty«tca/ 
agency, we give too much advantage to the apologists of Christiaiuty. 
^e true question is, has Prayer any supernatural eSsct as a moral 
agency f That, like every other form of lofty meditation and aspiration, 
it hae a stimulating and ennobliog natural effect is admitted. That it 
has any supernatural effect appeare to me wholly negatived by our daily 
experience of the mental capacity and moral conduct, not of those only 
who are reviled by their brethren as ' professora ' merely, but of thoM 
■van who are pointed to as ' sMnte.' 
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only in the authority with which the New Philosophy 
of History comes to us as the legitimate culmination of 
the historic development of philosophic thought, and 
hence of the idea of Law ; nor only in the amplitude 
and completeness of the proof of a generalisation 
that cuts at the very root of tlie Christian Philo- 
sophy of History ; but there is yet a third cause of 
the incredibility of this Christian Pliilosophy. For as 
a belief has its sources, not in reasoning only, but in 
emotion,^ so also is it with the corresponding unbelief. 
And as one of the main causes with many of continued 
belief in the Christian Philosophy of History is simply 
the suitability to their emotional nature of the Ideal 
founded upon it ; so an important cause with many of 
contemptuous unbelief of the Christian Philosophy is to 
be found in the grander and more truly moral character, 
as it appears to them, of that New Ideal of Humanity 
which arises from the New Philosophy of History. 

_ • 

For the most remarkable thing about this New Philo- 
sophy is that, in less than a hundred years, the specula- 
tions initiated in such works as those of Montesquieu 
and Turgot, of Adam Smith and Hume, of Herder and 
Kant, had become, with Hegel, with Comte, and with 
Mazzini, the basis of a New Eeligion. With Hegel, no 
doubt, this New Eeligion was but a sort of mystical 
resuscitation of Christianity,* singularly similar, as we 

1 ' We may divide the sources of Belief into three different classes aa 
follows : First, the Intuitive or Instinctive ; second. Experiences, with 
the reasonings and inferences supplemental thereto ; third, the Influence 
of the Emotions.' Bain, The Emotums and the WiU, pp. 578-9. 

' See Dr. Stirling's remarkahle exposition of it^ Secret of Het/el, 
vol. I. pp. 578—508. And compare vol. i. pp. 147-196. 
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may in the sequel' more clearly see, to the Neoplatonic 
resuscitation of Olympianism. But those who were not 
equally exposed to the social persuasions that were 
latterly brought to bear on Hegel, or had not the 
defect of breeding that made him liable to be thus 
unduly influenced,* readily, for the most part,' saw 
through these lamentable sophistries of the great thinker. 
And men were thereby only led, in general, to a more 
or less clear discovery of the untruth, or at least dis- 
trust of the truth, of that fundamental principle from 
which it could be made plausibly to appear that the 
Christian Trinity, which constitutes to Hegel the central 
and vital principle of Christianity, has an objective 

' Below, Bk. I. ch, I. sect iii. 

' ' It cannot be denied thftt He^l in hia BCtual connection with tlie 
IVuMiiU) State seemed to play, at least leeaMy, into the bands of the 
aruitocnitic reaction. It b not impossible, howevei, something to ex- 
tenuate the blame of Ilegel. Pain, disapptnntment, difficult, mortifica- 
tion — in a word, humble-pie had been his only nourishment from the 
moment he stepped out of sanguine student life into the chilling world. 
At Berlin he was at last (at fortj-eight years of age) in full sunshine ; 
no wonder that he opened to the heat, that be chirruped to it, that in 
thought be truckled to the gifeit of it. The aatuial truckling in 
thought to exalted benefactors is but too apt bj such bookish innocents 
to be translated into a truckling in feet,— and they cannot help it' Stertt 
of Hfgci, vol. I. p. 649. Compare abo as to Uegel'a character, Ibid. 
p. 27.3, 

* Yet not all. For even Dr. Stirling, Hegel's most able expositor, has 
put forward the Hegelian system as a grand new way of giving a sort of 
reality to the dreams of Christianity. And yet in passage after passage, 
Dr. Stirling is candid enough to let us see how much he doubts the actual 
effectiveness of the legerdemain into which Hegel was tempted, partly at 
least, by the patronage of the HochtooUgeborat. Thus, for instance, he 
■ays, ' Very obscure, certainty, in many respects is the system of Hegel, 
and in none, perhaps, obscurer than in how we are to conceive Ood as a 
Subjective Spirit, and ninn as a Subjective Spirit, and Ood and man as 
in mutual relation.' Ibid. vol. L p. 244. Wherewith compare such 
passages as are to be found voL i pp. 62 and 73, and vol. ii. pp. G28, 6Sf<, 
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reality, because — if any clear because at all is to be 
made out of his utterances on the subject — ^because the 
notion of it is, as it could not indeed but be, in accord- 
ance with the subjective Law of Human Thought. 
With Comte, however, there was no such weakness as 
that into which Hegel was betrayed, partly by his 
fundamental principle of Identity, and partly by social 
persuasioas. And that Ideal of Humanity which natu- 
rally arises from the New Philosophy of History — and 
which even the sophisms of Hegel cannot bring into 
aca>rdance with any real belief in the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity — was, by Comte, boldly put forward as, what in 
fact it is, a New Ideal, and hence a NewKeligion.^ Of the 
elalx>rate ceremonial development that Comte gave to 
this Ideal, it is unnecessary here to do more than remark 
that those quite humorously mistake the force of the 
Xew Ideal of Humanity who flatter themselves that it 
VAxn seriously suffer from attacks on such mere accidents 
as the Comtean mode of giving to it religious expres- 
sion. For in Mazzini, and in the multitudes whom he 
and others, inspired like him with the new faith, have 
so powerfully influenced, the Ideal of Humanity has 
already shown itself to have all the restraining and 
constniining power of religion in the highest sense of 

* I agree, howeYer, with M. Littr^ in thinking that < La conception 
positive du monde ^tant pos^e^ rien n^autorine k j choisir pour V adorer^ 
aoit rhumanit<$, soit toute autre fraction da grand tout, soit le grand tout 
lui-meme. Mais la conception positxTe du monde n'en a pas besoin ; car 
elle eet dou^ de deux grands caractdres pour lesquels, a I'ascendant in-> 
tellectuel qui lui est propre tout d'abord, elle unit T^scendant moral qui 
doit lui advenir : Tun est Tamour de I'humanit^ qu'elle trouve naissant 
dans les &mes ; Tautre est le sentiment d*une immensity on tout flotte, 
sentiment qu'elle trouve p^n^trant aussi les ames de plus en plus.' 
A, Comte et la Philosophic positiv€f p. 524. 
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the term. And small as has been Hazztni's contribution 
to the scientific development of the New Philosophy 
of History,' he could with as little justice be passed 
unmentioned in the history of it as his countryman 
Viuo. Amid all the errors of the one, there is to be 
found the germ, at least, of the fundamental conception 
of the New Philosophy ; and little as the other may 
have contributed to ita development, he witnessed, in 
the life of a prophet, and in the death of a martyr, to 
the efficacy of that New Ideal which is its supreme 
outcome. 

7. Such then will, I think, be found to be the three 
main causes of the modem incredibility of those dog- 
mas which constitute the Chiistian Philosophical Sys- 
tem. But of all the three sources of adverse argument 
above indicated, the most destructive is that great 
generalisation which, directly or indirectly, every dis- 
covery whatever of Modern Science tends to verify — 
that great generalisation which affirms that narratives 
of Miracle are records, not of actual facta of Nature, 
but of ignorant states of Mind. Yet in all the vast 
flood of Christian Literature, and though I have exa- 
mined it not only rather extensively, but also somewhat 
attentively, I am unable to point to a single work in 
which, so far from these arguments, and particularly the 
central one of all, being met, there is anyperception even,, 
or, at least, due appreciation, of what the arguments are 
which have to be met. Instead of meeting such argu- 
ments as those above summarised, and meeting them 

^ Yet of great int«reet, and of no little importaDce, are man; of hia 
iiiatorictl eaaajfi. See hie Lift and Writing: 
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in tlu/ir whole cumulative force, as they require to 
Ix; met, we find generally in the works of modem 
Christian apologists either mere misrepresentations of 
their opponents, and triumphs, therefore, which are no 
triumphs ; or arguments which, even when forcible, 
are quite partial and wholly inconclusive, tending only, 
in fact, to complete the undeveloped expression, not to 
refute the essential principle of some particular theory 
of the New Philosophy; or we find but the transparent 
sophistries of an impossible attempt to disconnect 
Christianity from its general historical theory, and so 
eva<le the utterly destructive antagonism of the New 
I'hilosophy of History. Of these sophistries, just note 
one or two of the most popuhir. 'Truth cannot be 
opi)osed to Truth/ Doubtless. But the question is. 
Is tlie Jissumed truth — is the Mosaic theory of the 
history of Nature, and the Pauline theory of the 
history of Man — indeed truth — in accordance, that 
is, with the verifiable facts of the history of Nature 
and of the history of Man ? Again : it is affirmed 
that 'the spheres of Eeligion and of Science are 
independent' The relation, then, of a Religion, which 
teaches dogmas founded on what it declares to be 
historical facts, to a Science, which teaches that these 
fijundations of dogma are historical m3rth8, is a re- 
lation of ' independence ! ' Again : ' The Bihle is 
not meant to teach Science.' Well, this is no doubt 
true; for of Science its writers had no conception. 
But they certainly meant to record facts, or supposed 
facts; and the Biblical assertions as to tlie history 
of Nature are not only sliown hj the Science of 
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Nature to give a wliolly false view of it, but these 
iissertiona, and the still more important aasertioiis of 
such facts in the history of Man as a Fall, an Incarna- 
tion, an Atonement, a Resurrection, a Second Coming, 
und a Last Judgment, are, by the Science of Man, 
shown to be &]se by that most conclusive of refutations 
which accounts for that which it refutes ; accounts for 
it, in this case, by referring to the great and unques- 
tionable fact of the universality of such narratives in 
the primitive stages of Culture, and their untruth, or 
non-accordauce with the realities of things. This is 
t}te argument against Miracles.^ Yet, as I have said, 
nowhere, so far as I am aware, has it been by Christiaa 
Apolc^ists met ; or, at least, with any sort of adequate 
knowledge of those three above distinguished classes of 
facts winch are its verification, met. Hence those 
sophistries, pitiable or contemptible according as we 
estimate their honesty, which would attempt to dis- 
connect Christianity from its Philosophy. It cannot be 
done. The New Philosophy of History contains a 
principle which obliges Christiamty to proclaim itself, 
not in its assertion only that Jesus of Nazareth was 
begotten by the ' Holy Ghost,' (how future ages will 

' And, as Ur. Leckj justly remarkB: 'It is the fundsmebt&l error of 
most writers od mirscles.'— (andheparticululjiiutwicetitiotoiiIjCBDOD 
Mozeley and the Duke of Aigjil, but Profeagor Tjndallj — ' that thaj- 
coDfine their attention to two poinle — the posaibilitj of the fact, aad the 
nature of the evidence. There is a third element, which in them 
questloua ia of capital importance ; the prediapoaition cf men in certwn 
Btagea of sodety towarda the miraculous, which ia so strong that miracu- 
lous stories are then invariably circulated and credited, and which makea 
aaamoantof evidonee that would bequita suScieut to establish a natural 
fact, altogether inadequate to establish a supernatural one.' Jlittory of 
» MoraU, vol. I. p. 381. 
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be amazed at the long domination of sucli a myth !), 
but in its whole story, from Genesis to Revelations, an 
opposed Philosophy of History, or to vanish altogether 
from the scene. 

8. But if so, what shall take its place? Certain 
it is that men cannot live nobly, cannot long Uve at all, 
without an atmosphere of the Ideal. It is from this 
impossibility, indeed, that the possibility arises of 
Humanity. If, then, notwithstanding that destruction 
of Christianity as a Religion which we now see to be 
involved in its destruction as a Philosophy, men are to 
continue to live as, save for brief, anarchic, and tran- 
sitional periods, they only can live, in a settled social 
order, there must arise for them a New Ideal, a New 
Rehgion. Nor can the general nature, at least, of such 
a New Ideal be doubtful. The very fact that Chris- 
tianity is an Ideal founded on a false Philosophy of 
History may assure us that the New Ideal must arise 
from, at least, a more true Philosophy of History ; and 
that no Ideal that has not such a basis can be adequate 
to take the place of that of Christianity. And this, for 
three reasons. In the first place, the discovery of the 
falsehood of a theory only sets to men the task of 
discovering a true theory ; and they are already on the 
road to a new theory when tlie falsehood of an old 
theory has been discovered. Secondly, the very fact 
that the Christian Philosophy of History is a natural 
development of the human mind shows it to be but a 
stage which has its necessary sequent in a more true 
Philosophy of History. The Cliristian Philosophy 
may be a false solution of the problem of History ; but 
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no less has it set a problem which it is idle to imagine 
that men will be contented without, at least, a more 
true solution of. And as all the other chief problems 
of Science have had, first, theological, before men 
attained to scientific solutions of them, we may con- 
fidently argue that the Christian theory of History is 
but the normal theological prelude to the scientific 
solution of the problem. But there is yet a third con- 
sideration which may assure us that the Ideal which 
alone can replace the Christian Ideal must be founded 
on a more true Philosophy of History ; this, namely, 
that men having been for two thousand years accus- 
tomed to a definite historical Ideal, historical still, 
yea, and more grandly historical must be the Ideal 
that can now alone give pence. So far, then, being 
clear, we now ask, Does that New Philosophy of History 
which destroys the Christian Philosophy of it, afford an 
adequate basis for such a reconstruction of the Ideal 
as is required by the ruin of that religion, which the 
explosion of the Christian Philosophy of History brings 
to the ground? Candidly we must reply, Not yet. 
For the differences that exist between Hegehans, Com- 
tists, and Mazzinists in the conception of, and corollaries 
drawn from the New Ideal of Humanity, might alone 
suffice to make us certain that there must be some 
profound defect in that New Philosophy of History 
which is the basis of that Ideal. What this more par- 
ticularly is we shall presently see in a brief review of 
the development of the New Philosophy. Here I 
must content myself with but remarking that, if the 
required New Ideal must be based ■ on a New Philo- 
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Bophy of History, that New Philosophy can be fully 
adequate to tlie reconstniction of the Ideal, only when 
it is complete in, at least, its central theory. Now, 
only an Ultimate Law of History can give such com- 
pleteness to the New Philosophy. But such a law is 
confessedly, as yet, not discovered. And clear is, 
therefore, I trust, the need of an Ultimate Law d[ 
History as the basis of the Ideal. 

9. In the meantime, undiscovered as such a law as yet 
is, and incomplete as the New Philosophy of History is, 
therefore, still, we cannot but feel confident that it will 
at length be thus completed. And seeing that the rela- 
tion of the New Philosophy of History to Christian beUefs 
id that of an historical theory, implying the notion of Law 
to beliefs concerning History, involving the notion of 
Miracle ; the cup which contains the Christian Eevela- 
tion, — an historical theory, guarded in a castle built on 
this notion, — seems most truly to have been imaged in 
the Holy Grail of Arthurian Romance ; and Christianity, 
considered as a Religion, seems likenable only to that 
Chatel Merveil in which the Holy Grail was preserved. 
But a Castle this is, in these days threatened, not only 
by open assaults and wary parallels, but by a con- 
tinually advancing mine. Such a mine it is that is 
driven by the great, and, as we have seen, most amply 
verified generahsation of the New Philosophy of Historj-. 
For, if narratives of miracle are indeed to be re- 
garded as records, not of actual facts of Nature, but 
of ignorant states of Mind ; miracles are exposed to 
a new and infinitely more destructive, because in- 
comparably more scientific, method of attack. And to 
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what, indeed, can the pusliiiig home of such a generali- 
sation be compared but to a many-galleried mine, 
wliich if we are brouglit to see, the ordinary attacks 
on the Castle of Miracle must appear but as brilliant, 
perhaps, but quite unnecessary charges against the 
defenders of a fortress, built on a hill so completely 
honeycombed that the castle-walls rest on a mere 
cnunbling crust? But as this mine advances from 
without, treason becomes more rife within. For, 
as the footing of the besieged sounds more and 
more hollow, none but the most uneducated emotional 
natures can any longer be blinded by those old so- 
phistries, touched by those old appeals to mere sen- 
timent, or terrified by those old threats of everlasting 
torment which have from time immemorial constituted 
the armoury of the priestly defenders of Miracle. 
Besides, a large section of them profess, at least, 
principles tliat make all their attempts to stop the 
spreading treason illogical and incoherent. For, if 
they do not urge, their principles will not pennit them 
openly to reprobate the exercise of the right of free 
enquiry and private judgment. But what is this but, 
as their priestly adversaries of the other faction truly 
declare, to permit the besieged to aid the besiegers 
in the sap of the very foundations of their citadel? 
Was ever such madness? And can it, then, be a 
matter of just surprise that the more logical party is 
continually recruiting adherents from the otiier? Such 
must ever be the case in a period of widespread, and 
thoroughgoing controversy. That, however, this more 
logical sect, in authoritatively prohibiting enquiry by 
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proclaiming itself a supernatural corporation with an 
infallible chief, can thus prevent those only from ex- 
amining the foundations of their refuge who are 
willing to accept this monstrous pretension, need hardly 
be pointed out. And this Chatel Merveil, with both 
its Protestant and Papal factions — this castle built on 
a mount thus mined, a hill thus honeycombed — can 
appear to those who live on the terra jirma of veri- 
fiable fact but as a mere castle in the air, a Nephe- 
lococcygia, or Cloud-cuckoo-town, presided -over by a 
wildly hopeful Euelpides, and an arrogantly plausible 
Peisthetairos.^ 

SUBSECTION 11, 

m 

The Non- Discovery^ as yet^ of the Ultimate Laic of 

History. 

1. We have seen, then, that the Ideal which has for 
centuries constituted the religion of the most advanced 
peoples of the Earth having been founded on an untrue 
historical theory, there is needed, as the basis of the 
reconstruction of the Ideal, a true historical theory ; 
but we have also acknowledged that such a theory, 
essentially consisting, as it must, in an Ultimate Law of 
History, has not as yet been discovered. Are we to 
admit that such a law is undiscoverable ; or to believe 
that, in studying the development hitherto of the New 
Philosophy of History, the road may be indicated to 



' Soe the mc»t brilliantly witty, perhaps, and most finely imaginative 
of all th<» Comodios of Aristophanes, The Birds, 
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that discovery which will be its completion P Let us 
first consider what value there may be in those views 
of History which would make our hopes of discovering 
the ultimate, or indeed any law of its phenomena, 
appear altogether groundless. For such is the present 
state of philosophic thought in Eugland, at least as 
applied to human history, that, by two of our most 
eminent historical writers — by Mr. Carlyle,and his dis- 
ciple, Mr. Froude — the whole doctrine of Progress 
which has given unity to the great movement towards 
a New Philosophy of History is either doubted to be 
true, or denied to be worth much. Mr. Froude, for 
instance, declares that the History of Man ' seems 
to him like a child's box of letters with which we 
can spell any word we please;'* and so, with equal 
truth or falsehood, either Progress or the reverse, or 
anything else whatever. 'There is, then'— the en- 
thusiastic student questions incredulously — * there is, 
then, no. such progress as was thought to have been 
discovered in the history of Humanity ? The supposed 
Kevelation of God's will, and of Man's destiny, has 
ftuled us; yet in Science there is no help; and in 
the history of Man no general laws are revealed ? And 
scholars and thinkers have, then, missed their sacred 
aim — to show that History may, at least, become 
a science, and that on verifiable laws may be recon- 
structed the Ideal ? * We must, replies Mr. Froude, 
accept despair. We must nerve ourselves to Stoicism. 
And if*we occupy ourselves with History, we must aim 
only at some picture of the things acted, which picture 

* Short StudieM on Great Sah/eeit, vol. I. p. ], and compsre p. 13, 
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itself will at best be but a poor approximation, and 
leave the inscnitablG purport of them an acknowlctlged 
secret. ' What ! ' the student of the school of Science 
csrlaims, ' ia there, tlien, no discoverable meaning in 
the succcsHion of such phenomena as Paganism, 
CIiriHtianity, and tliat new system of thought and of 
society which we more or less clearly have in view 
wlien we speak of the Modem Revolution ? Wliat ! 
have tlie discoveries wliicli prove that the individual 
is made up of countless cells, and that their birth, life, 
and death ia the condition of his higher life ; have the 
discoveries whitrh prove a succession of phenomena to 
which you may not attach any meaning but this 
definite sijiuification, i)rogressivG complexity, progrea- 
sivt'ly haniionious co-existence; have those discoveries 
no IjL-aring on, or analogy with, the life of Humanity, 
the history of Man? What! is there no science of 
h)L;ic, no science of i)roof, or of evidence, applicable 
to humanital, as well as to natural phenomena; and 
is it indeed possible to spell what you like from your 
box of letters, without giving anyone the right to 
laugh at your childishness ? ' But let us more parti- 
cularly consider Mr. Fronde's objections to the doctrine 
of Progress. In his last disquisition on this subject, 
the state of society now is compared with what it 
was one or two hundred years ago, and with respect 
particularly to the condition of the peasantry, the cha- 
racter of the clergy, and the reality of education.^ 
The comparison is in favour of the past. An3, taken 
in conjunction with such passages as those above 

■ ShoH tUuilii'f, vol. II. p. 241). 
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quoted, it should seem as if Mr. Froudc imagined that 
such a result invalidates somehow the theory of Pro- 
gress. Yet to proclaim, as if it touched the scientific 
theory of Progress, auch a result aa that obtained by 
Mr. Froude, is as if, in refutation of a theory of the 
gradual approach of the sea on a certain shore, a 
man were to declare that, having stood on it for 
hours, he had, without question, witnessed — an ebb- 
tide. ' But,' it may be asked with naive astonishment, 
'can you pretend to know, or hopefully to searcli 
for the general, nay, the ultimate laws of human 
history, while we are in the midst of Illimitable un- 
certainties as to the most recent historical facts ? ' 
Unquestionably I For is it not long since we have not 
only known the general laws of the planetary motions 
round the sun, but deduced them from the ultimate 
law of gravity ; and yet, is not the theory of the tides 
on our own planet still fiir from complete ? A clear 
apprehension, therefore, of the difference between the 
conditions of the discovery of general, and of special 
laws is one of the first requisites of a right under- 
standing of the theory of Progress, and right estimate 
of the extent of the historical periods that can alone 
be as yet fit subjects of scientific treatment. 

2. The main objection, however, stated by Mr. 
Froude is to be found in the following sentences. 
' When natural causes are liable to be set aside and 
neutralized by what is called volition, tlie word Science 
is out of place. If it is free to a man to choose what 
he will do, or not do ; theie is no adequate science of 
him. If there is a science of him, there is no Free 
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Choice, and the praise or blame with which we regard 
one another is impertinent, and out of place, '^ And 
the late Professor of History at Cambridge, with a 
similarly amazing dogmatism, declares that, 'as long 
as man has the mysterious power of breaking the laws 
of his own being, (historical) sequence not only can- 
not be discovered, but it cannot exist.'* But if Science 
of History there is none, and yet, if forewarning signs 
there are of future events ; the logical conclusion were 
that the true auguries of the Future are to be found, 
not in the idle investigation of human forces ; but in 
busying oneself in studying, and in warning us by 
interpreting the terrors of meteoric appearances, the 
twists in the entrails of sacrificial victims, and the 
horns of the beasts of apocalyptic visions. These 
critics of the New Philosophy of History have not, 
however, the courage of their opinions. And with a 
strange complacency they go on refuting themselves 
with explanations of past, and predictions of future 
changes or events, eitlier from the influence of super- 
natiu*al causes, of which they deny that we have any 
knowledge, or from the action of knowable social 
forces, the admission of which is the refutation of 
their denial of the possibility of a Science of History. 
Mr. Froude, in paiticular, though scouting all historical 
theories," himself ventures on some most sweeping 
historical generalizations.* Such an immense induc- 

* Short Studies J vol. i. p. 11. Compare also pp. 15, 22, and 24. 

' KiDgslej, The Limits of Exact Science (ts ajyplied to History^ p. 22. 
' Short Studies on Great Subject^f vol. ii. p. 486, and passim. 

* For others of less scope, see Htstory of England^ vol. v. pp. 70, 108. 
And 100 ; and for similar examples of self-refutation by Canon Kingslej. 
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tion is his affirmation that 'opinions alter, manners 
cliange, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written 
on the tablets of eternity. For every false word or 
unrighteous deed, for cruelty or op[)re8sion, for lust or 
vanity, the price has to be paid at last ; not always by 
the chief offenders, but paid by some one. Justice and 
tnith alone endure and live.'' But Mr. Fronde, who 
declares that ' not patriots, or politicians, or divines are 
looser, worse, or more troublesome manipulators of 
history than the philosophers," offers ua still other 
theories which, if not of a more sweeping character 
than the above, make it certainly less hkely that he 
shoidd ever be mistaken for one of the philosophers he 
contemns. ' It may be,' he says, ' that by natural 
and intelligent agencies in the furtherance of the ever- 
lasting purposes of our Father in heaven, the belief in 
a hfe beyond the grave may again (as in the case of 
the Israelites when they left I^ypt) be about to be 
withdrawn." The belief in Immortality about to be 
withdrawn, in furtherance of purposes? And Mr. 
Froude not only 'objects for the present to all his- 
torical theories ; ' but looks forward with desire to the 
time ' when the speculative formulas into which we 

see AfUm Lock^ pkCmm (1S54), pp. uL ziiu. xiir. and xxrii. ; bU u 
cited bj Mi. Herbert Spencer \n the secoad of hU admirable euajB an 
Tha Study of Socioiogy—ConUmporary Review, Maicb, 1872, pp. 713, 
715. After compariag tbese natural eiplanationg of historical eventa 
with Btatements by the same authots, denying the pcBaihiUty of a Sdence 
of History, Mr. Spencer remarks, ' If the sole thing meant ia that 
Bociolopcal previuona can be approximate only-'if tbe thing denied ia 
the pOHaibtlitjr of redudng Sociology to the form of an exact Bcience — 
then the rejoinder is that the thing denied Is a thing which no one haa 
affirmed.' — Ibid. p. 7 IS, 

■ iSAort Stiidiee, yol. I, p. 18. 

' Ibid. Tol. II. p. 484. » Ibid. 286, 
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have mapped out the mysterious continents of the 
spiritual world have been consigned to the place already 
thronged with the ghosts of hke delusions which have 
had their day and perished!'^ Is he, tlien, serious, 
or but ironi(5ally humouring the presumed prejudices 
of his reader, in proposing such a theory as this of 
the causes of those changes which have marked the 
history of belief in Immortality ? But further. In the 
very statement on which Mr. Froude chiefly grounds 
his objections to historical theories, there is in fact im- 
plied an immense historical theory of his own. That 
statement, as we have seen, is that, ' if there is a Science 
of Man, there is no Free Choice.* But does not this 
imply that what Science, and what Volition means, is 
now perfectly understood; while this is, in fact, the 
very point at issue ? Implying this, does not such an 
affirmation imply a most venturesome historical theory, 
and thus itself refute the corollary drawn from it, 
namely, that historical theories of no kind are to be 
ventured on ? For does it not imply that Mr. Fronde's 
is the true theory of Causation, and that in no possible 
development of thought is a theory of Causation at- 
tainable in which the notions of Science and of Volition 
shall, notwitlistanding that to Mr. Froude they appear 
mutually exclusive, be reconciled ? 

3. Instead of what he would have us regard as the 
futile attempt to discover laws of History, Mr. Froude 
upholds the historical plays of Shakspeare as, in their 
impartial representation of all characters, and in their 
high justice to contending [Kirties, tlie ideal of the his- 

* JSfioit Studies^ vol. ir. p. 187. 
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torian.' Here, I entirely agree with liiin, and with the 
more pleasure, as I have been unfortunately obliged 
to express disagreement with one to wliom English 
Literature is so much indebted. But it is surprising 
that, with so true an ideal of historical writing, and, in 
adopting subjects no larger than Shakspeare'a, achieve- 
ments of Ilia own that are such ironical coiinnentariea 
on that ideal ; it is surprising that rellection on the 
exceedingly contested results wliich are all he has 
himself attained in Ins portraitures of, for instance, 
Henry VHI., Elizabeth, and Mary Clueen of Scots," 
has not convinced Mr. Froude that, — if one would 
write History not only with that abstract justice 
characteristic of Shakspeare, but with that concrete 
truth, or accordance with actual fact, wliich is re- 
quired of the scientific, but neither required of, nor 
found in the poetical historian,* — one must fill one's 

■ Bunsen, however, bad alieadjuid: 'the great prophet nf bumim 
deatinieB, on the awnkening of the new world, was WiUiaiii ijbak- 
speare; be waa m, much more, and in a bigher bcdh than }tac(>n. Ilia 
Ilidoriet are the onl; modum epos . . . Thej are the GcniiRDic 
A'idielanffen, and the Romanic JHnna Vmnmedia, both united and drama- 
tised.' Outiiaet of Vitiiersal Ilittonj, vol. I. p. 0. 

' See pBTticularlf, with rcppvct to the ]atti:r, Iloaack, Mary Queen of 
Scott and her Acciaert ; and the promiaed tinal dufence uf her bj I'rof. 
Petit, UUtory of Mary (iueen of fkuU. But, barring an actual band In 
the murder, it ia surely, historicalij, a matter of abaolutc indiHeri-nct), and 
even personally, of but amall conaequence, whether her femiuine nature 
and the circuinatances of the Iidik led her into a little muK DBujihtinetH, 
or a little leee. For even admittini? mnre againHt her than Mr. Iliieock 
would allow ; even admittioK that she may have bod tome touch of the 
tniitrebs whom Mr Swioburae, in bin tine tragedy, rupreac-ntJi a« Cliai>ls- 
lard'a perdition ; one niicht atill, aa I judtce, think with no unworthy 
satisfaction of bsviiig bad lineal anc^ton Bm<jng the hiatorical paniaaim 
of HO beautiful a wnuan, *>> gift^ and paationful a apirit, aiul mi un- 
fortunate a tjueen. 

' Aa witneHi, for lOf'taDCt:, Sbak»pi.-an:'a purtmiture of that glory of 
iii>pir<:<l W'imauhuod — J'uut <•( Arc, 
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canvas with far larger subjects than Shakspearc did, 
and to keep to the spirit of the Shakspeiirian Histories, 
enhirge the matter of our own. For, in order to 
be, not only in our general spirit, but in our particular 
judgment^, just, we must truly know. True personal 
History is, however, only possible from about the begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century downwards ; and even 
from that date is not yet possible.^ But even for sucli 
History, Universal History, or the Philosophy of History 
is indispensable. For a true conception of historical 
characters must be in great part a deduction from 
our conclusions with respect to the general state and 
relations of the moral and intellectual development of 
their time. Such deductions, however, can only be 
drawn fit)m some general law or laws of the suc- 
cession of historical phenomena, and can be obtained, 
therefore, only if a Science of History is possible. 
And hence, that ideal of historical representation 
which Mr. Froude to us holds up, and himself con- 
demns by, can be even approached only through that 
Science, the possibility of which he denies. 

4. On the whole, then, brief as has been oiu* con- 
sideration of the objections t^ken to the New Philo- 
sophy of History, it appears to have been sufficient to 
convict their authors of gross misconceptions, and self- 
stultifying contradictions. Notliing would appear to 
have been advanced, making it in any degree incum- 
bent on us to admit that an Ultimate Law of History, 

^ Of this I was finally couvinced in conversation with the late Mr. 
Bergenroth. See the introductions to the volumes he edited of Calend<ir8 
of State Paperti {Spanish), 1485-1600 (Muster of the Rolhi' Series). See 
also Cart^right, Memorial Sketch of G, A. Beitjcnroth, 
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tliough undiscovered as yet, may not still be discover- 
able ; nothing, to compel us to adopt that alternative 
conception of History as ' the essence of innumerable 
bit^raphies,' ' with which one scarcely produces aught 
better than a series of more or less apocryphal por- 
traits, more or less fanciful descriptions, or with which 
one but follows the master who thus first defined 
History, in giving a more or less forcible expression 
to a poetic feeling of existence ; nothing would appear 
to have been advanced that can reasonably require ua 
to abandon the sublime task now laid on the scientific 
student of History, or the hope of aiding in that re- 
construction, of which the discovery of an Ultimate 
Law of History is the indispensable basis. Let us, 
therefore, now see whether a general study and survey 
of the development hitherto of the New Philosophy 
of History, may not, at least, indicate for us the road 
to that discovery, by which it may be completed, and 
religious and social reconstruction made possible. 
Now, though, as I have already pointed out,* Vico 
is to be named as having been the first to conceive, in 
a scientific form, the problem of the New Science, ' La 
Nuova Scienza,' the New Philosophy of EQatory ; yet, 
that he is to be named only as preluding, and not as 
truly initiating the modem movement towards a Philo- 
sophy of History will, I think, be admitted on duly 
comparing his work, as to method and scientific value 
throughout, with those which in France, Scotland, and 
Germany, did fully initiate the movement. Compare, 

■ Cftdjlv, On Hiiliny, Frata't Magimne, vol. ii. No. z., 1830. 
' Above, n. IS. 
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then, the ' Scienza Nuova/ first, with those works whicli 
in France initiated the New Philosophy — Montesquieu's 
' Esprit des Lois ; ' and Turgot's second discourse at 
the Sorbonne, *Sur les Progres successifs de FEsprit 
humain.' By these great tliinkers, as also by their 
contemporary, Voltaire, historical events were treated 
a« a connected whole, depending on large social 
causes, rather than on mere individual idiosyncrasies. 
It is no small honour to Voltaire to be acknowledged 
lU) the originator of some of the profoundest remarks 
that still direct historical speculation and research.^ 
But by Montesquieu, the immensely significant attempt 
was made to effect a union between the historical 
science of Man and the sciences of Nature. And Hume 
and Comte were, by Turgot, anticipated in that 
profoundly revolutionary generalisation which presents 
the notion of Gods, and hence of Miracles, as but an 
early stage of the conception of Causation ; shows 
further, that, for the divinities originally conceived as 
the causes of phenomena, there are gradually substituted 
abstract essences and virtues which, however, do not 
really explain anything ; and affirms that, finally, events 
are, and can only be, explained by verifiable hypo- 
theses of relations between things themselves.^ Com- 



* See, for a statement of some of these remarks, Buckle, History of 
CivUiMtion, vol. T. pp. 740-2. And compare Morley, Voltaire. 

■ But, as M. Littr^ justly observes, 'trois points principaux marquent 
rinddpendance ou M. Comte a 6t^ de Turgot. Celui-ci n*a vu dans la 
conception qu*une id^o a mdditer ; Comte y a vu une loi sociologique ; 
Turgot n'y a point rattach<5 une esquisse du d^veloppement humain ; 
Comte a ddvelopp^ a Taide de cette loi toute la s^^rie historique ; Turgot 
n'a point aper^u qu'il tenait un des elements ndcessaires d'une philo- 
sophie ; Comte, du menie olnn de ponsde, est all«5 de TListoire devenue 
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pared witii views so pi-cguant and profound as these 
of Turcot and of Montesquieu, the i)]ace that has, by 
some,' been claimed for Vice's 'Civil Theology of 
Divine Providence'* cannot, I tliink, be justly main- 
tained. 

5. Still less can Vice be considered as the founder 
of the New Philosopliy of Ilistory, when we con- 
sider those works of Adam Smith and Hume which 
Scotland contributed to the initiation of this grand 
and revolutionai'y direction of research. The ' Tlieory 
of Moral Sentiments ' and the * Inquiry into the Wealth 
of Nations,' taken together as complementary parts of 
one great whole — and as sucli they must, since Mr. 
Buckle's luminous criticism, bo regarded ' — were the 
largest and most systematic foundations that had yet 
been laid for a true philosophy of History. But con- 
sider these works of Adam Smith, not only in relation 
to each other, but both in relation to those of his yet 
more illustrious friend, on ' Iluraan Nature,' and on 

sdenoe k la philoeophie deTsnue poeitiTe. Lft \<A Bociologique, mA6t 
dans Turgot, iut chei Comte portie d'un TBste ensemble ; c« sont dune 
deux cr^atinas inddpendantes.' — A. Cumtr H It rhiiotophie jumtiit,^ 4B, 

' See, for bstaoce, Hodgson, Theory of I'rartiee, voL ii. p. 128. 

' See above, p. 16. 

* ' Between the two works there clapned an interriil of Mvcntoea 
jeara ; the Wealth of Natioru not being published till 1770. Itut what 
shows that to their author both were part of a single scheme, is the 
notable circuinstance, that, so earlj as 1763, he had laid down the 
principles which his later work contains. This was while his former 
work was still in meditation, and bofuro it had seen the light. It is 
therefore clear that the Etuilj which he made, first, of sympathy, and 
then of selfishnoss, was not a capricious or accideiital arrangement, but 
was the consequence of that vast idea which presided over all liis hihoura, 
and which, when they are rightly uiiiIer>tto.id, gives to them a magnificent 
unity.' — Buckle, ItUturi/ if CirUitatian, vuL II. p. 442. 
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the 'Natural History of Religion' — the contribution 
made by Scotland towards the foundation of the New 
Philosophy of History will then appear in its true pro- 
portions. Adam Smith is a greater Montesquieu ; 
Hume a greater Turgot. Yet, not only has the im- 
portance of the ' Natural History of Eeligion ' been 
ignored — further developed though its ideas are in the 
* Dialogues on Natural Religion ' — but the very title 
has been strangely left unmentioned by Comte and his 
disciples/ and that, even when acknowledging the great 
philosophic merits of Hume. But, as I shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to show, Comte's ' Law of the Three 
Periods* was, as a law, but a formulising of Hume's 
generalisations with respect to the most important 
phenomena of man's development. And pubUshed 
though this ' History ' of Hume's was after the * Dis- 
course ' of Turgot ; ^ yet, if we consider the develop- 
ment given in it to that idea no doubt previously 
enunciated by the French statesman, and its relation 
to the general philosophic system of its author; we 
shall, I think, be justified in considering Hume's theory 
of the natural history of Religion as the true first stage 
in the discovery of the Ultimate Law of the history of 

* See PhUotophie positive, t. ii. p. 442 ; Littr^, A. Comte et la PhUo^o- 
phie poeitive, premiere partie, chaps, iii. iv. and v. ; and Papillon, David 
Humey PrSeurieur dPAuguste ConUe, in the chief literary organ of the 
Comtistfli La PhUosopkie positive^ t. ni. pp. 292-308. 

' Turgot's Discourse was delivered in 1760, and Hume's History was 
published in 1757; but his Dialogues on the same subject, though not 
published till after his death, were written about the same time as 
Turgors Discourse, and at least before 1761. See Burton, Life of Hume, 
vol. I. pp. 266-328, and voL n. pp. 15-36. For some remarks curiously 
indicative of the state of opinion and feeling in reference to these yet 
unpublished Dialogues, see Monboddo, AntiefU Metaphysics, vol. i.. Pre- 
face, pp. iv, V. 
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Humanity.^ Hence, if Vico must be acknowledged aa 
having first conceived the problem of the Philosophy 
of History in a scientific manner; Hume must take 
rank as the thinker who, if he was not the first to see, 
"was the first to give anything like due recognition 
and development to that prophetic generalisation, 
which was, in fact, as we may in the sequel more 
clearly see, the first approximation to the solution of 
the great problem. And hence, if any one of the 
initiators of this new movement of philosophic thought, 
in which all Western Europe participated, is to be 
accorded the exclusive title of Founder of the New 
Philosophy of History, it would, I think, be, more 
justly than to any other, awarded to Hume.* 

6. Herder, though later than all those contempora- 
ries just named, is usually considered as, in his *Ideen 
zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menschheit,' the ini- 
tiator of Germany in this great enterprise of European 
Philosophy. But it must be notetl that, even before 
Herder's work (1784-95), the universal Kant had pub- 
lished his little-known, but important opuscule entitled 
' Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbur- 
gerhcher Absicht' * By the theologian, as, of course, 
by the philosopher, the history of Man is conceived as 
a series of natural phenomena which has discoverable 

' And yet, in Kference to the work in which tbla mo«t pregiuiDt theoiy 
is set forth, he bbjb : ' Br. Hurd's pamphlet againet it gare ma tonm con- 
Bolation for the otherwise indifferent reception of mj performance.' — My 
Own Life, Phit. Works, yo\. j. p. i. See below, Sect. III., Subs, (in.) 

* See, before judging- of such nn award, below, Sect. HI., Sub*, (c) 

* For a French translation see Littr^, A. ComU ft la I^ilmophit pontire, 
pp. 53-68. It has been translated into English hy De Quincej. As to 
it« ' Bigoal merita ' tee ForivighUif Review, No. XUTID. N.S. pp. 136-7. 
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laws. The theologian, however, characteristically sup- 
poses a first impulse that comes neither from external 
nature nor from man himself — a primitive and super- 
natural revelation. And by neither is any such great 
verifiable law indicated as we find in Turgot and in 
Hume. Yet, as to their relative importance in the 
history of the New Philosophy of History, I venture 
to think that by far the higher place belongs to Kant. 
That Montesquieu's idea of the connection of human 
development with physical conditions, and of the in- 
terrelations of Man and Nature, should be further 
worked out, as by Herder, was, no doubt, very im- 
portant. But it might, I think, be maintained, that 
even the few pages in which the philosopher of 
Konigsberg sets forth, in mathematical-like form, his 
nine propositions on the history of Mankind are, in a 
scientific point of view, not unequal in value to the three 
diffuse, though often eloquent, volumes of the Fenelon 
of Germany. In the case, however, of Kant, as in that 
of Hume, we cannot rightly judge the work in which he 
treats directly of the history of Mankind, save we con- 
sider it in relation to his philosophy generally. And 
considering the * Thoughts for a general History in a 
world-citizen Eegard ' in its relation to the Kantian 
Philosophy generaly, and to that historical Law of 
Thought in which, as we shall presently see, it culmi- 
nated in the Hegelian Philosophy, we shall, I think, 
be unable to doubt that Kant's tnie place, not only 
with regard to philosophic genius — that of course 
is utterly beyond question — but with respect even to 
the development of the New Philosophy of History, is 
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far above that of Herder, though it is Herder aloiic 
wlio is usually named in this councction. 

7. Tlius, before tlie destructive outbreak of the 
French Eevolution, France, Scotland, and Germany 
may each cliiira to have initiated, or ratlier to liavo 
contemporaneously and independently contributed to 
the initiation of tliat great European achievement — a 
true Philosophy of Ilistorj'. Tlien came the diffusion 
and varietl development of this new historical idea. 
And as sucli a development, the most characteristic 
works, not merely of the distinctively philosophical, 
but of the scientific, critical, and poetic activity of 
Europe, since the initiation of the New Philosophy 
of Ilisrory, assume an aspect of wonderful uncon- 
scious unity, mutual support, and significance. For 
remark that the liistorical sciences of Nature, the 
ecicncea which we shall hereafter iuclude under what 
we shall distinguish as Cosmogcnetic, or the sciences 
of natural Evolution, all come after, or are contem- 
porary with, the foundation, by Turgot, Hume, and 
Kant, of the general historical science which we shall 
hereafter distinguish as Logogenetic, or the Science of 
Mental Development. The astronomical theory of the 
evolution of Solar Systems, the geological theory of the 
formation of the Earth, and the biological theory of 
the evolution of Living Beings, all date from the same 
great era: nay, of the first, if not also of the second of 
these two theories, Kant himself was the founder, and 
no inconsiderable cuntributor, at least, to the third.' 

' See his AUgtmeine yuturgenchiehle iiti/l Tlirorit ilei Himnifh ( IVerkf, 
b. Till. p. ill): Yiin I'hijiMie fjcuyrnphie, I\'. Ahtckn. (frachii-lite 
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Then consider literary criticism. It is only from the 
same great era that the historical idea, now paramount 
in it, dates. So, too, with poesy. And it is remark- 
able to observe that not only such poets as Goethe, 
Byron, and Shelley, but poets even the most opposed 
to the great revolutionary tide of thought, as, for in- 
stance, Sir Walter Scott, ftre, if men of genius, uncon- 
sciously led into developing in some new direction that 
very historical idea which is the most revolutionary of 
all, or rather, which gives to all the rest their unity and 
force. ' To find a true and positive, not negative, solu- 
tion of the problem of the philosophy of History may be 
said,' remarks Bunsen, * to have formed, and to contiime 
to form, consciously and unconsciously, the ultimate 
object of that great effort of the German mind which 
has produced Goethe and Schiller in literature ; Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel in philosophy; Lessing, 
Schlegel, and Niebuhr in criticism and historical re- 
search.' ^ But it is a vain presumption to talk of the New 
Historical Idea as peculiarly German. It is European. 
Germany, indeed, was, as we have seen, the last 
country to take it up. The solution of the problem 
of the Philosophy of History should rather be said to 
have been the characteristic object of that effort of the 

der grossen Verdnderungj welche die Erde ehedem erlitten hat, und noch 
erieidet (Werke, b. ix. p. 307); and his SchHfUn zur Anthropohgie 
(Werke, b. x.). Compare Haeckel, NatiirUche Sckdj}fung8'Oeschichte, 
VorL XIII. 

* Outlines of Universal History, vol. i. p. 28. But to those named by 
Bunsen ought also (as I have been reminded by Mr. G. H. Lewes) 
to have been added Wolif, whose Prolegomena to Homer has been 
the fountain of so much of the later historical, and particularly mytho- 
logical, and religious criticism. With reference to Schiller, see Mazzini 
On the Historical Drama; Life and Writings, vol. il. 
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European miod which has produced all that ia greatest 
in modem science, hterature, and art. And the 
laboura of all the greatest discoverers, scholars, and 
thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
will, we may confidently predict, he more and more 
clearly seen to have, in this, their unity — in contri- 
buting to or establishing a New Philosophy of History, 
therewith also a New Ideal, and what that, in fact, 
is, a New Eeligion. For though historical continuity 
may, from a moral point of view, be preserved, yet as, 
in its intellectual aspect, Christianity is a Creed as to 
Man's history, new knowledge must make a new 
Creed. A new Creed will, indeed, be but the moral 
aspect of the new knowledge in its final synthetic form. 
8. The movement initiated in France by Montes- 
quieu and Tm^ot did not fail to be carried on as 
might have been anticipated from the large, ardent, and 
sciendfic genius of the people. Condorcet worthily 
followed these great masters with his ' Esquisse d'un 
Tableau hiatorique des Frogr^s de I'Esprit humain.' 
^gularly tragic is the fact of its having been written 
under sentence of deaUi by a revolutionary tribunal — 

* hors la loi ' — ^but not, as his noble protectress said, 

* hors rhumanit^ t ' ' The Revolution we here sec 
devouring its own children. And them wc sec, with 
a splendid heroism and sublime faith in Humanity, 
still working to the very death for those who had 
condemned them to death. To this work of Crin- 
dorcet's Comte acknowledges his indebtedness for ' ta 
conception generale du travail proprc h Clever la 

• See Motley, Fert^isUfy Rnirw, 11^0, p. M. 
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politiqae au rang dcs sciences d'observation.' ^ And 
most significant it is that the * Philosophic positive,* — 
which, whatever may be its defects, must still be con- 
sidered as beyond comparison the greatest philoso- 
phical work which France has in this century pro- 
duced, — is but a variously wrought-out commentary on 
an historical law.* Thus, also, as we shall presently 
see, may the whole system of Hegel be characterised. 
Both his work and Comte's are essentially philosophies 
of History. And we thus have a striking verification 
of the periods we have above distinguished in the 
development of the Modern Era of European Philo- 
sophy. The second period, we have said, was that 
which b^an with Hume and Kant, and closed witli 
Hegel and Comte. And we now see that this period 
is distinguished by a fact so important as the initiation 
of the New Philosophy of History, and its culmination 
in systems of which the central principles are altogether 
historical. Comte's great work has been followed in 
France by others, in which the New Philosophy has 
been still further developed. Of these the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, and suggestive is that in which Quinet has 
proposed to himself the great aim ' de faire entrer la 
revolution contemporaine de I'histoire natmrelle dans le 
domaine g^ncSral de Tesprit humain. ... II s'agit de 
d^couvrir les points de relation entre le domaine des 
sciences naturelles et celui des sciences historiques. 



* Sydhne de Politique positive^ 1 1. p. 1.32. 

• * Tel doit ^tre le premier grand r&ultat direct de la philoeophie 
positive, la manifeslatioii par experience des lois que suivent dana leur 

accomplissement noe fonctions intellectueUes.'— jR!bt^(^> I^Mt^itv 1. 1. 
p. 40. ' * 
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morales, litt^raires. . . . . lii nature s'expliquait par 
l*hi9toire, I'hiatoire par la nature.' * But as Comte's 
Empirical Law has not yet been transformed into a 
Bational or Ultimate Law, Comte still represents the 
last stage of the development, by France, of the New 
Philosophy. 

9. By Scotland, though, as we have seen, standing 
foremost among the eighteenth-century initiators of the 
great European movement towards a New Philosophy 
of History, little of a direct kind has, in this century, as 
yet been accomplished. What the causes of this have 
been, it would be interesting, but here irrelevant to en- 
quire. And I shall only note that among the proximate 
causes, the most powerful will probably be found to 
liave been the adoption of Reid and Stewart instead of 
Adam Smith and Hume as University Textbooks. But, 
however caused, the fact is that towards the solution of 
the great problem, Scotland, notwithstanding her mag- 
nificent contributions in the last century, and notwith- 
standing that it is a son of hers who should seem to have 
the best claim to be called the Founder of the New 
Philosophy of History, has, in this century, contributed 
little more, as yet, than the chapters on the ' Logic of 
the Moral Sciences ' of Mr. J. S. Mill's ' System of 

■ La CrMiiim, Prifaee, pp. i. ii. and iv. Compare tlie last phnue with 
Montesq^uwu'a ' L'hietoire ezpliqu^ par lea lois, et les lois par I'biatoire.' 
But thia conception of M. Quinet's may be deduced as a corollary from 
tbe prindplesof th»t New Metbod, the outlinesof which are traced in the 
following secUoD ; and only from the poetulatee of this New Method can 
anch a conception receive ita fundtimental juatificntion. It in interosting 
to find that a. Quinet began his literary career by translating Derder'a 
Ideea ; and that hie lifelong friend, M. Michelet, began by tnnalating 
Vico'e Sdema Nvova. See Chaann, Qmtrt, »a Fif,Hfni (Ettnrt, p. 02. 
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Logic/ For the histories, and historical essays of Mr. 
Carlyle, with their heroes and hero-worship, are, in 
relation to the scientific conception of History, alto- 
gether reactionary. Yet, in the general movement 
towards a New Philosophy of ffistory, Scotland has 
stiU retamed her place. To the understanding of the 
history of Man she has, indeed, lately little contributed 
directly, but much to the history of his Dwelling-place. 
For the science, founded by Hutton,^ has been worthily 
developed by his countrymen, Lyell and Murchison. 
And thus indirectly, at least, through showing the 
falsity of the Theological or Spiritist, and developing 
the Scientific or Kelational Theory of Causation, 
Hume's theory of mental development has been con- 
firmed and advanced. But if Scotland has for a time 
retired from the direct hne of research, England has 
at length entered the field. She can, however, as yet 
show, and that only in a fragment, Mr. Buckle's 
'History of Civilisation.' It has been succeeded by 
historical works so important, and in so many respects 
admirable, as those of the Irishman, Mr. Lecky,'^ and 
the American, Mr. Draper.* But there are in these 
later works no such new systematic views on the Phi- 
losophy of History as to entitle them to be considered 
as in any degree advancing the solution of the problem ; 
and Mr. Buckle's work, the main results of which we 

^ 'His system has not only supplanted that of Werner, but has formed 
the foundation of the researches and writings of our most enlightened 
observers, and is jusUy regarded as the basis of all sound geology at the 
present day.' Richardson, Geology (1851), p. 38. Cited by Buckle, 
Hidory of Civiluatianj vol. Ii. p. 521. 

^ History of EatumaHsm, and History of European Morals. 

* History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
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shall presently have occafflon briefly to note,^ may thus 
be said to mark the laat phase, not only of English, 
but of Engheh-written speculation on the historical 
laws of Human Development. 

10. Thus, then, stand France and Britain in the 
great race, of which the torch was seized for the one 
by Montesquieu and Turgot, and for the other by 
Adam Smith and Hume. But Qermany, though latest 
of all her champions started, has had the torch carried 
on with the most splendid vigour of all. Important as 
are the few pages which were all that Kant devoted 
to the direct consideration of History * in weltbUrger- 
licher Absicht,' we cannot, as I have already said, fairly 
judge the value of his contribution to the New Philo- 
sophy of History, except we consider it in its relation to 
the development of his general philosophical system. 
And, similarly, if we woiUd truly judge the value of what 
Germany has contributed to the New Philosophy of 
Sstory, it is not so much the works directly treating 
of the histoiy of Man — numerous and important as 
these have been — that, if we would either do her justice, 
or penetrate to the core of the development, we must 
consider ; but the general outcome in relation to our 
conception of History, and the logical sequence of the 
syBtems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hc^el, and Sdio- 
penhauer. Here, however, I must confine m^elf to 
pointing out, and that in but the briefest possible 
manner, the character of the philosophy of H^el, and 
its germination from that of Kant. Now, as to cha- 
racter, not only is Becoming, that is, Prt^ess, the great 
< Sm Mow, p. A7. 
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leading idea of the Hegelian Philosophy, but it is essen- 
tially nothing else than the working-out in abstract 
logical, and concrete historical forms, of a Law of Be- 
coming, a Law of Progress in its most fundamental 
aspect, as the outward manifestation of a Law of 
Thought. Thus, as already remarked with reference 
to Comte, those ideas towards a New Philosophy of 
History which were published as mere occasional essays, 
in no organic connection apparently with the general 
systems of Hume and of Kant, the great initiators of 
the second period of Modern European Philosophy, 
had, like the cloud on the horizon no bigger than a 
man's hand, overspread at the dose of that second 
period of the Modem Era the whole heaven of syste- 
matic Philosophy. The direct development of the system 
of Comte from that of Hume is to be seen more par- 
ticularly, as we shall have occasion in the sequeU^ 
somewhat fully to show, in the consideration of Hume's 
theory of Causation, and theory of 'the natural 
history of Eeligion.' And as to the direct develop- 
ment of the system of Hegel from that of Kant,^ it is to 
be seen with greatest clearness in the consideration of the 
Kantian Categories. For the Categories of Kant were 
but generalisations, and the Notion of Hegel was but a 
generalisation of them. The function of the Categories, 
as they are understood by Kant, is the conversion of 
the Universal, through the Particular, into the Singular. 
And this it was that Hegel treated under the name of 

^ See below, sect. m. subs, (n.) 

^ A derivation this was, however, which Hegel most disingenu- 
ously concealed, and thus chiefly made the nnderstanding of his system 
difficult See Stirling, Secret of Hegd, voL i. pp. 27(M5. 
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the Begriff, or Notion, as the movement of Conscious 
Dees, as what is ultimate in the constitution of the 
Universe, and aa the universal historical Law, at once 
of Being and of Thought,' 

11. Such then has been, stating it in the most geucral 
outlines, the history of the New Philosophy of History, 
in its initiation, difiusion, and culmination. What is 
the general result of our survey of it, with reference 
to the purpose with which it was undertaken? In the 
first place, we remark that that philosopliical study of 
Histoty which distinguishes the second period of the 
Modem European Era has had, as its outcome, two great 
historical Laws : the one, a formuUsing of the general 
historical theory of Hume ; the other, a generahsing 
of the general logical theory of Kant. But, secondly, 
we note that the former \s confessedly, though a re- 
markably verified, still but an Empirical ; * and the 
latter confessedly also,' though in form an Ultimate, 
yet in fact not, as hitherto stated, a clearly verifiable 
Law of History. And, thirdly, on considering the 
distinctive character of Empirical and Ultimate Laws, 
we see that the one is the mark of an essentially 
MaterialLet, the other of an essentially Idealist system ; 
and we find, in verification of this, that the historical 
law, and general philosophical system of Comte is the 
culmination of a Materialist, and tiie historical law, 
and general philosophical system of Hegel, the cuhni- 

> Comparo Stirling, SeerH of Segd, vol. 1. pp. 154, 273, 379, &c. 

* Admitted to be but micfa by even the Comtist littt^, Parolei de 
IfiOotophie poiitive, pp. 71, flg. 

* As for iaatAncB bj tbe Uetjelian SlJrUiig, StcrA ofHegti, vol. ii. p.S3(t, 
Uid Siq>pleiiufUiny Notts to Schwegler's Hietofy of PhSotc^hj/, p. 47S. 
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nation of an Idealist strain ; and that such two strains 
have distinguished, not only, more particularly, the 
history of the New Philosophy of History, but the 
course generally of that great philosophical movement 
of which it is but a part, the movement initiated by 
Bacon and Descartes.^ But what are Idealism and 
Materialism essentially but antagonistic theories of 
Causation? Have we, however, in the fact that the 
Hegelian and C!omtean Philosophies of History are 
foimded on antagonistic theories of Causation, any valid 
reason for an abandonment of the attempt at a more 
complete Philosophy of History ? Such, indeed, may 
be the conclusion of those who imagine, with 
Mr. Froude, that because to them there seems to be 
an irrecondleable antagonism between what they call 
'Science and Volition,' irreconcileable it is. But 
would it not be at once more reasonable, and less pre- 
sumptuous to conclude that such antagonism may be- 
long, not to the nature of things, but to our ignorance 
merely, and hence that, by the detection of it, we are 
but directed to a new enquiry into Causation ? And 
is not the general aim also of such an enquiry 
defined for us by tibe very fact that leads us to see the 
necessity of it ; defined for us as the reconciliation of 
Idealism and Materialism ; defined for us as — to use 
the simile of a great naturalist — ^the attempt to bring 
into generative union the different-sexed flowers of 
that monoecious Tree of Knowledge, of which Idealism 
and Materialism are the two great branches ? ^ 

' See above, p. 17* 

^ ' If a botanUt foond this state of tliiiigs in a new plant^ I conceive 
that he would be inclined to think that his tree was monoddoos, that 
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12. Nor, if objectioa ia taken to the too great gene- 
rality, and therefore vagueness of such a definition of 
the aim of the enquiry to which we are thus directed, ha 
a more stnct definition not readily attainable. For, as 
X have elsewhere ' more fully pointed out, the most im- 
portant result of that work which was the occasion of 
the criticism of the New Philosophy of History which 
we have, in the opening paragraph of thia Subsection, 
itself critidaed, — the most important result of Mr. 
Buckle's ' History of Civilisation,' considered in i(a rela- 
tion to the development generally of the New Philo- 
sophy of History, was just this — more strictly to de- 
- fine the aim of a new enquiry into Causation as a 
true definition of Moral Forces. For Mr. Buckle's 
theory of the non-effect of such Forces was but an out- 
spoken expression of that general Materiahst Theory 
which attributes all to External Conditions, and nothing 
to Internal Spontaneities. And his work has had this 
general, and these two more spedal results: In the 
first place, he has made it impossible, henceforth, 
ratjonally to attempt a philosophical treatment of 
History without either showing, on the one band, &r 
stronger grounds than any advanced by himself for 
eliminating Moral Forces in our reckoning of historical 
causes; or, on the other hand, showing how such 

the flowets were of different bsxm, and tbat bo far from setting np tt 
biuriet between the two branches of the tree, the only hope of fertili^ 
lay in bringing them t<^ther ... I roust coafeae that this is exactly 
my notion of what is to be done with roeUphysics and physics. Thw 
differences ate complementary, not antagonistic, and thought will never 
be completely fruitful till tiie one unites with the other.' Huxley, Loj/ 
Sermont, p. &71. 

> fhuer't Magaame, April 1873. 
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Forces are to be scientifically conceived, how their 
action in History is to be investigated, and what have 
been the laws of that action. But not merely such a 
n^ative, but a positive value also Mr. Buckle's contri- 
bution to the New Philosophy of History must, on a 
candid consideration of it, be admitted to have. For 
even if we should be convinced of the £Edlaciousness of 
Mr. Buckle's arguments against the historical efficacy 
of Moral Forces, his work has had these two more 
special results. First, it has made clear how immense is 
the efficacy in primaeval societies of mere physical condi- 
tions in determining both moral and intellectual pheno- 
mena; and secondly, how great is the influence, in 
modem societies, of intellectual agencies in determining 
phenomena which we might be disposed rather to 
attribute to moral agencies. And hence we are led to 
conclude that what is meant by such a scientific theory 
of Moral Forces, as the fallaciousness of Mr. Buckle's 
arguments against such Forces must convince us of the 
necessity of, is a relative theory — a theory in which, if 
it is maintained that an internal element must be, not 
only admitted, but positively defined, it is also acknow- 
ledged that the form of the manifestation of such an 
element is externally determined. 

13. Far removed, then, as to the superficial thinker 
may appear those abstract researches involved in a 
new enquiry into Causation — far removed as such 
researches may, at first sight, appear from any con- 
nection with the task of the historian I trust that 

even the foregoing brief remarks may have been 
sufficient to make it clear that it is to such an enquiry 
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that he muat necessarily address himself if he would 
give any such further development to the N^ew Phi- 
losophy of History as the untruth of the Christian 
theory of it renders indispensable. And when we 
find that the most eminent disciples of Hegel and of 
Comte, the representatives in this century of those 
antt^CHiistic Causation-theories which result, the one in 
Sadonal, and the other in Empirical Laws — when we 
£nd that Dr. Stirling ' and M. Littr^ ' are equally 
dissatisfied with the principles of their masters, and 
that on groun^dfl which manifestly point to a recon- 
ciliation of those principles — ^we shoxUd seem to have 
at least a general justificaUon of such a new enquiry. 
But when we further and more particidarly consider 
the bearings, on the general theory of Causation, of 
that great principle of the Conservation of Energy, in 
which modem physical researches have culminated — 
unauccessfiil as Schopenhauer, the chief opponent of 
Hegel,' and Spencer, the chief anti^nist of Comte,* 
would appear to have been in their respective attempts 
at a reconciliation of Idealism and Materialism, and 
incommensurable as would certainly be the conse- 
quences of such a reconciliation — it cannot but suggest 
itjjelf that scientific Causation-theories are probably 
opposed to each other, as either Idealist or Materialist, 
only because our knowledge of the relations of things 

■ See Secret of Hegd, vol. ii. pp. 628-538, «nd Ainofcrtiwu to 
Scbwegler, History of Huloauphy, p. 446, 

' See A. CotnU et la rkiiotophie poritive, p. G77, and Parole* de PhUo- 
»apkie pontive, pp. 71 flg. 

' See F. de Cueil, H^ et SrJtopaihtnier. 

* See lieaxnu for Dutenttng from the Phihiopl^ of M. ConOt, ^- 
pended to Ut. Spencer's pamphlet oo The Oiu^QaUim of^ S eimem. 
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has been hitherto inadequate, and because, therefore, 
of some radical and similar error in both theories, 
which will disappear on a better knowledge of the re- 
lations, and hence truer conception of the causes of 
things. And another, a third, suggestion occurs that 
clinches all the foregoing considerations, and seems to 
make of a new enquiry into Causation, not a mere 
preUminary course of research, but the most hope- 
ful, at once, and direct that could be entered on 
with the view of discovering what alone can make 
the New Philosophy fiilly adequate to take the place 
of the Christian Philosophy of History — an Ultimate 
Law. For, when we enlarge our view, the great 
epochs of the Eevival of Learning, the Eenaissance 
of Art, the Eeformation of Eeligion, and the French 
Kevolution, are seen to form, with the movement of the 
present century, but progressive stages of a great 
historical change ; and not only so, but we believe 
that we can discern in this change an Intellectual 
Eevolution, which may be defined as, in its pro- 
foundest significance, a change in merCs notions of the 
catises of change. If, therefore, through the study of 
the relations of things, as our later knowledge reveals 
them to us, we can but get at a clearer conception of 
the true natiu-e of Causation ; may it not be that we 
shall not only obtain a theory reconciliative of the long 
antagonism of Idealism and Materialism, but shall, in 
comparing this later with earlier conceptions of Causa- 
tion, discover also the most general ascertainable Law 
of Man's history — a law that shall be to those Laws 
of Comtie which formulated the historical theory of 
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Hume, what the Law of Newton was to the Laws of 
Kepler — an XJltiinate Law that will enable us rightly, 
at length, to interpret the Fast, and truly to prophesy 
the Future ? Magnificent, then, as are the general 
views presented by the Philosophies of History, let ua 
turn from these high speculations to the drudgery, 
though it may be, of making ourselves acquainted, 
through experimental research, with the most exact 
results of our later knowledge. These, in their inmost 
meaning, let us master ; these let us evaluate, and as 
fully OS possible develope in those more true concep- 
tions which they seem to afford of Causation, before 
we make any fizrther attempt at a scientific compre- 
hension of the starry sphere of History. Newton laid 
aside his researches on the orbits of the Planets till 
he had obtained a more exact value of the semi- 
diameter of the Earth.' And we may hope that when, 
after a like evaluation of the ground on which we stand, 
we resume our study of the ensphering system of 
Humanity, we shall gather knowledge, not inapproxi- 
mately, perhaps, as accurate as that of the astronomers 
from the base which they had thus ascertained. 

> Id Picaid'a more Mcunte meMurement of nn ftrc of the meridun, 
correcting Newton's Mtimate of nzty miles to a degree, and hence 
giving greater accuracj t<i hie calculation of the Moon's distance in 
seDiidiainet«ra of the Earth. See Qrant, Midory of I^t/dml AMro- 
nomy, p. 24. 
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SUBSECTION J J I. 

The need of a Law of ITisiory as the Authority of a 

NeiD Polity. 

1. We have thus seen, first, that Religion, having 
become with Christianity an Ideal based on a Philo- 
sophy of History, and this philosophical system having 
been found incredible ; a true and complete Philosophy 
of History, or, more definitely, an Ultimate Law of 
History is needed as the basis of the Ideal, or, what 
that in effect will be, the ReHgion of the Future. 
Secondly, though we have found only misconception 
and inevitable self-contradiction in the objections urged 
against the New Philosophy of History; a general 
survey of it has obliged us to acknowledge that it is 
still far from complete ; yet has shown us, at the same 
time, to what this incompleteness is due, and has, 
at least, directed us on the road to the discovery of 
that Law which is required for its completion. And 
now, before passing on to state the principles of that 
New Philosophical Method by which the discovery 
was, at length, as I venture to think, made of the 
Ultimate Law of History; I would point out the 
urgent need of such a Law, not only in order— as in 
the first subsection I have shown — to give the required 
new basis for the Ideal; but in order to have such 
guidance for Pohcy as can, in times so revolutionary as 
these, alone save from worse than suicidal, from nation- 
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deetroying, humanity-mutilating error. Aiid thus I 
would desire to impress on the reader that — merely 
speculataTe as may appear to be a search for the 
Ultimate Law of History which, in the way in which 
we have been led to take it up, resolves itself into, or 
at least demands as its preliminary, an enquiry so 
abstract as one having for its mm the reconciliation of 
the antagonistic causation-theories of Idealism and 
Materialism — distinctly practical our researches, never- 
theless, are in their whole spirit and purpose. It 
may, indeed, be confessed that, only the clearness with 
which was seen the baselessness now of the Ideal, the 
unauthoritativeness now of Polity ; and the fervour with 
which it was desired to gain, at length, a true basis for 
the reconstruction of the Ideal, and an acknowledgable 
authority for the reorganisation of Polity ; this only it 
has been that has strengthened and encouraged in the 
prosecution of a task often apparently desperate. Nor, 
indeed, need one hesitate to acknowledge this. For 
that New Era, initiated by Bacon and Descartes, has 
had no more significant characteristic than the in- 
creasingly practical tendency of its conscious aims. 
At first, expressly disavowing not only all intention of 
disturbing, but all capability of affecting the religious 
Creed, and sodal oi^anisation of Christendom, Phi- 
losophy has gradually become not only conscious of 
such capability, but emboldened to avow such inten- 
tion. Descartes specially guarded liimself from the 
imputation of having any social aims in his philosophy.' 
Both Hegel and Comte carry their philosophical 
' See bU Dkcowi «w U Mithodt. 
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theories distinctly out into social applications.* And 
those who are blind enough honestly now to deny 
the transforming effect which the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, and more than all, the diffusion of the 
scientific mode of thought is having, and will certainly 
more and more have on reUgious behefs, and hence on 
social institutions, are simply some three centuries 
behind time. Not for the golden apples thrown-down 
before Atalanta, and which, tempting to stoop for them, 
lost her the race ; not for lucre ; not for the sake only 
of self-culture ; not with the view even of establishing 
a new sect or doctrine ; but, as with Bacon, in this also 
before his time, in order to ' lay the foundations of 
human happiness and enlargement'* — ^is the 'augmenta- 
tion of the sciences * now avowedly sought. 

2. An epoch in Politics may be dated from that 

famous speecli of Lord Palmerston's,^ in which Public 

Opinion was proclaimed as, for the true statesman, at 

once the guide to the conception, and the means to the 

execution of his ends. ' There are,' said the hitherto 

unobserved subaltern, henceforth the world-renowned 

statesman, 'There are two great parties in Europe: 

one which endeavours to bear sway by the force of 

public opinion ; another which endeavours to bear sway 

by the force of physical control. The principle on 

which the system of this party is founded is, in my 

view, fundamentally elroneous. There is in nature no 

^l^'y}^^^^ ^"^ but expreaaes what is umywsdly felt by thinkew 
when he says :-*Le sort deadeatindea aodalea etcelid de la adence aont 
dAaonnaiaumaindiaaolublemeiit.^ i^toro&a cfe l*ifo^ 

• 'UtiUtatU et ampUtudinia humanie tv^^^^^ ^^ 

Mag^tr^f. WV*a (EUia and Speddmg)/yrrriV^ 

» In the Portugal Debate, let JuneTlSSO ^ ' 
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moving power but mind ; all else is passive and ioert.^ 
In human affairs, this power is opinion ; in political 
affairs, it is public opinion ; and he who can grasp this 
power will subdue the fleshly arm of physical strength, 
and compel it to work out his purpose.'^ But those 
who, instructed by the experience of these forty-four 
yeats since Public Opinion was thus avowed as the 
trae guide of Policy — those who have most deeply 
reflected on its worth — have probably come to the 
more or less conscious conclusion that, though una- 
nimous, or comparatively unanimous, Public Opinion 
may often be right, and therefore wisely foUowed in 
its general estimates, and moral judgments, of laige 
political events;* yet that utter political scepticism, 
and hence — save in times of, at least, comparative 
calm — utter political incapacity, is the result of having 

> Thia puts one in miod of 6tr William Hamilton's &Tourite motto — 
Od earth there ia nothing great but mno, 
In man there ie nothing great but mind. 
A«to the authorship of the eimilar verse — 

Nave 'fV *<<■ Nouc Aaiiu, TaiXa cu^ tai ru^Xa, 

see Hamilton'a note in his edition of Reid's Worki, pp. 678 flg. 

* He thus eloquently continued : ' The powers of the mind of man 
have triumphed over the forces of things, and the subjugated elements 
are become hia obedient Tassals. And so also is it with the political 
afTurs of empires ; and the statesmen who Itnow how to avail themselves 
of the paaaiona, and the interestts and the ojpuons of mankind, are able 
to gun an ascendancj and exercise a swaj over human affurs, far 
ont of all proportion to the resources of the State over which they pre- 
ude ; while those, on the other hand, who seek to checlc improvement, 
to cherish abuses, to crush opinion, and to prohilnt the human race 
from thinking — whatever may be the apparent.power which they wield — 
will find their weapon snap short in their hand when most they need 
protection.' Hanson), Pmrl. Ji^>att*, Second Series, vol. xxi. p. 1068. 

* Compare Biicher, Parlamsntarinnv* wie er vt, kap. ri. JVswe- 
Ogffmtiicht Mermmg, se. 137 fig. 
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as ordinary guide but the opinion and voice of that 
multitude of which Jack Cade asked, in hia bitter 
soliloquy, * Was ever feather blown so lightly to and 
fro?'^ Not Public Opinion which, looked at, or 
listened to indiscriminately is, with us at least now, 
in this our transitional and revolutionary period, a 
mere chaos of contradictory and changeful clamour — 
not undiscriminated Public Opinion — but that special 
current of Opinion, that particular drift of Human 
Thought, which tends to become the most powerful, 
must now and henceforth be the guide of the 
statesman. And Lord Palmerston's proclamation of 
indiscriminated Public Opinion as the statesman's guide, 
was but such an enunciation oF the maxim, that must 
be substituted for it, as was fitted for the transitional 
period which he ruled. For now one must be blind 
and deaf indeed, if one does not hear and see, in all 
the manifestations of Public Opinion, two morjTTlnd 
more definitely adverse sets of Opinions. And the 
question has become, not whether Policy / shall be 
guided by Public Opinion ; but what opinions belong 
essentially to which set, incoherent as their utterers 
may be ; and which of the two adverse sets of opinions 
will have its truth, at length, by victory, witnessed and 
warranted ? That is the question. And to answer it, 
nothing will avail but the discovery of a verifiable Law 
of Human Thought — an Ultimate Law of History. 
Through such a law, and such a law only, will the 
statesman, tnily distinguishing different opinions and 
rightly appreciating their respective forces, be en-. 

* Shakspeare, Henry VL Part II. 
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lightened by the si>leiKloiir of an iiini wliicli wU purify 
him from the sonlidncsa of mere personal ambition ; 
and, assured of ultimntc justification by Fubhc Opinion, 
its present antagonism will not affright him from his end, 
and its variance will only instruct him how to change 
his meana ; he will know when it may be faced, and 
when it must be followed, and will understand what 
clamour he may treat with contemptuous composure. 

3. I woxild now proceed — in order to enable my 
readers in some degree to realise the ui^ent practical 
need of the discovery and establishment of a Law of 
History — if Polity is to have an acknowledgable Au- 
thority, and hence, Policy to be anything better than 
either, on the one hand, an infatuated striving against 
irresistible historical forces, or anything better, on the 
other hand, than a degrading game of selfish intrigue 
and personal ambition — I would now proceed briefly 
to point-out, not only a revolutionary change in the 
basis of the Polity, or Social System of Christianity, but 
those verifiable causesof this revolutionary change which 
have to myself appeared to make a Law of History so 
needfiil, as authority for a New Polity, and — in affording 
the only possible means of truly interpreting, and rightly 
influencing events, in the immense complexity now of 
their interrelations, — as guide of a statesmanlike Pohcy. 
With these causes may be compared those which, in 
the first subsection, I have stated as the main causes of 
the general incredibility now of the Religion, or Idea! 
System of Christianity. But as we did not then think it 
necessary to enteT on any general analysis of the f(.»rcJ2s 
that determined the origin of Christianity as an Ideal 
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System, or Beligion, but confined ourselves to indicating 
merely its intellectual basis, and the causes of the under- 
minedness of that ; neither shall we now consider it ne- 
cessary to do more than briefly allude to the influence of 
the Boman Jurisprudence, and the economical conditions 
produced by the downfall of the Western Empire, and 
the irruptions of the Barbarians, as among the deter- 
mining causes of the origin of Christianity as a Social 
System, or Polity ; and we shall confine ourselves to 
pointing out merely its moral basis, and the causes of 
the revolutionary change in that. Now, as we found 
the intellectual basis of the Christian Ideal to be an 
historical theory, we shall, I think, find the moral basis 
of the Christian Polity to be the mood of mind gene- 
rated by, or rather the necessary coexistent of, genuine 
belief in that historical theory. Of that mood of mind, 
the distinctive characteristic is humility, ideal aspira- 
tion, and submissiveness. For, but reflect on the in- 
dividual and supernatural character of the Ideal of 
Christianity,^ and on the mood of mind which such an 
Ideal would naturally produce — an Ideal consoling the 
miserable with hopes to be realised, not in life here on 

* It has been said tliat Ohristiaaity immensely contributed to the 
progress of mankind in this — that it put the Ideal in the Future, instead 
of in the Past, transferring the Golden Age from the beginning, to the 
end of Time. See, for instance, the remarks of Sir H. S. Maine on the 
history of the Law of Nature, Ancieivt Zmr, pp. 73 flg. This, in a 
certain general sense, may, no doubt, be admitteid. But two remarks 
have to be made that exceedingly modify our judgment of the contribu- 
tion thus made by Chiistianity to the progress of mankind. In the first 
place, Christianism did still, in its Garden of Eden, even as Naturianism 
in its Golden Age, deify the Past. And secondly, the Ideal which it did 
aet in the Future was, even as the Ideal Futures of the later Naturian 
Keligions, not a social and natural, but, mainly at least, an individual 
and altogether a supernatural IdeaL 
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Earth, but after dcatli in Heaven — hopes, one of the 
main conditions of the realisation of which is a fmth 
in that future consolation, which has to be evidenced 
by submission to present misery.' And, considering 
what the condition of the vast majority of the European 
populations has been, and is, under the Social System 
of Christianity, how could such misery have been, and 
be patiently borne, without a humility of mind, an 
ideahty of aspiration, and a submisaveness of temper on 
the part of the priest-iidden millions of the miserable, 
which, only made more conspicuous by occasional 
revolutionary outbursts, is truly one of the most 
pathetic things on Earth ? 

4. Now, the causes which have produced a re- 
volutionary change in that mood of mind which is the 
moral basis of the existing Pohty of Christendom — the 
causes which have produced the unquestionable change 
in that humihty, ideal aspiration, and submissiveness 
of the Christian populations on which the existing 
forms of social institutions morally rest — ^will, I think, 
be found to be all derived from that New Philosophy 
of History from which the causes are derived of the 
underminedness of the Ideal System of Christianity. 
The first of these causes is, I think, to be found in 
that knowledge of the origin of the existing forms 
of social institutions which is one of the c^ef 
results of the various lines of research which must 
be included in any adequate view of the develop- 

' For some ing^;e8tiva'remar1te on the influence of the Chriatian Idesl 
in weakening the oppontioD to the Terroriati of the French Revolution 
of Its, aee Siaekwooda Magaiiae, September 1672, pp. 361-2. 
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ment of the New Thilosophy of History. For to 
the general development of this New Philosophy 
belongs that school of historical jurists^ which, in the 
antagonistic tendencies which marked its origin, may, 
perhaps, best be represented by the names of Savigny 
and of Gans.^ From these researches it results that 
though, in some form or other, Marriage, Property, and 
Government are as permanent as they are fundamental 
institutions of society ; yet, that the forms of these 
institutions — the forms, in other words, of Sexual, Pro- 
prietary, and Political relations — have been of the most 
various kinds ; and, further, that their estabhshed forms 
have had origins that certainly suggest, at least, scep- 
ticism as to their authority, and hence inferences not 
favourable to their unchanged existence.* But to these 

^ It is interesting to remark that almost all the great names in the 
history of the Philosophy of History, from Vico to Hegel, are great 
namos also in the histd!ry of the Science of Jurisprudence. See Ler- 
minier, Introduction d, VHistoire du Droit. 

* The first was the author of the well-known Oeschichte de$ Ho- 
viischen Bechts im MittdoHer^ 1814-20 ; the other, of Dae Erbrecht in 
wekyeschichtUcher Entinckelunff, 1824-25. Their respective schools are 
thus characterised hy Lermiuier : ' £coles ri vales . . . consacr^es Tune 
(Oa&s) au cnlte exdusif du dogmatisme philosophique, I'autre 
(Savigny) ^ la recherche dgalement exclusive de la r^alit^ historique.' 
Ibid, p. 269. 

* The following, for instance, are among the * practical inferences * 
which— in respect to the estahlished form of the institution of Property 
—Mr. MiU deduces from Sir Henry Mwne's work on V^lage Communities : 
That the system under which the soil is held in Great Britain is < neither 
the only, nor the oldest form of Landed Property, and that there is no 
natural necessity for its heing preferred to all other forms.' That « the 
nation would not overpass the limits of its moral right' in deciding 
that the transmutation of collective landed ownership into individual 
shall proceed no further.' . . . ' Nay, further, that if the nation thouirht 
proper to reverse the process, and move in the direction of reconrer^g 
inaiMdual property into some new and better form of collective, as it 
h.xs so lonK been convertinp collective property into individual, it would 
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results the philosophical students of Man's history add 
another, of the greatest possible significance. They 
show that, enlarging our historical view, it is found, 
not only that the ioslitutiona of society have changed 
in their forms, and that the authority of their esta- 
blished forms is by no means confirmed by laying bare 
their proximate origins ; but that, in their ultimate 
origins and bases, they are ever in vital connection with 
the Btatc of intellectual speculation, and the theories 
and sentiments resulting therefirom.' And to this great 
generalisation yet another is added by those who have 
taken the widest and most penetrating view of the 
history of Man. The great, and more and more fully 
verified result of a general survey of History is, that 
the forms of these theories and sentiments, which are 
thus vitally connected with the forms of the funda- 
mental social institutions, depend on, and will certainly 
be still ftirther transformed in accordance with, that 
great Law of Change in our conceptions of Causation 
first clearly stated by Hume in hia 'Theory of the 
Natural History of Religion,' and afterwards formulised 
by Corate in his ' Law of the Three Periods.' 

5. Such then, will, I think, be found to be the three 
main destructive results of the New Philosophy of 

be nuking a legitimate hm of an nnqiiMlionable moral right.' — Fart- 
ytighUg Smev, May 1871, pp. 64&-e0. Compare the late woA of La>- 
wlle on Dot Erhrtda. 

' Oa thia law of the ' correUtioii between the fonn of government ez- 
iating in aoj (oaetj and the contemporaneona atale of dnlisation ' Mr. 
Mill remaps that it ia ' a natural law which Etompa the endleea diacoe- 
sioiia, and innimtenble theories reipccting forms of goveniment in the 
abstract, a» froitleas and worthleea, for anj oilier purpow than as a pre- 
paratorj treatment of materials to be sfterwards iiaed for the constrac- 
tioD "f a better pbilosophT.' SytUm of Logic, vol. IL p. fill. 
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History, considered in its relation to Social Institu- 
tions. These are, therefore, the three main elements 
of what may logically be distinguished as the first cause 
of that change in the moral temper of the Christian 
populations, which has deprived the Christian forms 
of social institutions of their moral basis. And this 
we shall more clearly see on considering what must 
be stated as the second cause of this revolutionary 
change, namely, popular reflection on the facts of 
social injustice, vice, and misery. Hence, chiefly, 
that turbulence of millioned midtitudes, which makes 
the whole seeming-fair social organisation which 
rests upon them so terribly unstable. Let us try 
in some d^ee sympathetically to realise this tre- 
mendous insurrectionary spirit, for otherwise Modem 
History will either be utterly inexphcable to us, or 
explicable only on some miserably cruel, as well as 
false hypothesis of * fiends in human shape.* ^ Let us, 
then, suppose ourselves bom into, and growing up 
amid the injustice, vice, and misery which are, and 
during the whole of the Christian Era have been, the 
conditions of existence of so many millions. Well, 
suppose we put to ourselves the question. Why this 
miserable existence of mine, and of miUions of others, 
my fellows? Christianity is at hand with a theory 
of the Fall, which explains it — a theory of Bedemp- 
tion, and lessons of submission, which reconcile me to 
it all. But, after a time, I find that these historical 
theories of Christianity are, as but derived from the 
false conceptions of primitive ignorance, utterly rejected 

> Aa in the diatribes against Oie Parisian Communist Insuixection. 
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by all tlie heads of historical science throughout 
Europe; I further find that the result of historical 
research is, that the present forms of sodal institutions 
are in great measure due to the influence of Uiese 
false historical theories of Christianity ; and, further, I 
£nd that social institutions have in their present forms 
been, even in the opinion of jurists, so much more 
influenced by circumstances of superior mi^t than 
by considerations of impartial right, that the general 
result is, that scrutiny of the origin, both ultimate 
and proximate, of the present forms of the insti- 
tutions of Marriage, of Property, and of Government, 
deprives them, in no inconsiderable degree at least, of 
sanctity. Then — the veil which Christianity has drawn 
over things being thus rent into shreds, and blown to 
the winds — then comes direct and passionate reflection 
on the &cts of social injustice, vice, and misery. And 
what can now follow on that, but revolutionary turbu- 
lence, by which the whole moral basis of the institutions 
of Christendom is disturbed, and not the rightfulness 
only of the Christian forms of social institutions, but 
the rightfulness in any form of the institutions of 
Marriage, of Property, and of Government anarchically 
questioned? Yet it is but a narrow intellect, and 
narrow unsympathising heart tiiat can be filled with 
hatred, rather than with pity, even of anarchists.^ 

* * The compact which imitea us to our brethren in miafortune ia in- 
juB^ce and inequality, We are the white Blares. Ceaeeless labooi ia 
OUT chun ; intimiity ia our lash ; misery oni life ; the hosfutal om refuge ; 
dt^Tadiog charity oui alleviation ; and desth our only rest. Sludl we 
suffer longer this afiront, thia ignominy P No ! a thouaoud times, no I 
We are the disinherited, the psxiahs, the helot«, the plebeians, the scum, 
the dregs, the mire of society. We are those who have no sentimenlality, 
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For the misery which is but a far-off spectacle to us, 
lias been an unconsoled and unalleviated experience to 
these our brethren. 

6. There is, however, yet to be noted, a third 
x^ause of the revolutionary change in the moral basis 
x)f the Christian Socid System. The New Philosophy 
of History which has, in the course of these hundred 
years since its initiation, penetrated to the thought- 
atmosphere, even of the labouring classes, is not de- 
structive only of the present forms of social institutions, 
but also reconstructive. In pointing out the causes 
of the underminedness of the Christian Ideal, I 
showed that one of the most important of these was 
to be found in the fact that the New Philosophy of 
History had given a New Ideal, and thus become the 
basis of a New Religion. And I have now to point 
out that, similarly, one of the most important causes 
of the underminedness of the Christian Polity, one 
of the most important causes of the disturbance of that 
humility and submissivencss which is the moral basis 
of that system, is to be found in the fact that the 
New Philosophy of History gives, not only inter- 
no odacation, no shame. Wo have reached the climax of suffering. But 
the hour of our reparation ia at hand. . . . Let us unite, and with head 
erect, and spirit decided^ cry aloud with a voice that shall strike terror 
into the tyrant, "War to the rich! war to the powerfhll war to 
society !''.... We will not conceal our aspiration from yon. It is ab- 
solute and complete social levelling. And we are many — innumerable- 
much beyond what you believe ; for in the midst of your pleasures you 
cannot hear the cries and maledictions which issue from the coverts to 
which' you have reduced us. ... As to forms of government, all to us 
are bad, for under all our lot has been to suffer and to labour. . . . An- 
archy is our only formula. . . . War to the Family ! War to Prwerty ! 
Wtur agjiinst Ood.' Los Dcacumwados (Madrid ' Red' Newspaper;. See 
Tiwes, 0th April, 1873, p. 10. 
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pretatioDs of the Past, but forccasta of the Future, and, 
based tliereon, social reconstructions, or schemes of a 
New Polity. What tlic value of these may be — ^what 
the value may be of Ui^el's Naturrecht und Staats- 
wissenschaft,* of Comte's PoUHque Positive, and of 
those outlines of a New Social System which have 
been sketched by so many other authors of the 
New Historical School, — it is unnecessary here to 
enquire. Sufficient for our present piirpose it is to 
note that the existing forms of sodal institutions have 
been, and are constantly being, more and more com- 
pletely undermined, not only by those destructive 
results of the New Philosophy of History, which show 
them to be, to a very great extent at least, deprived of 
sanctity by "scrutjny of their origin ; nor only by that 
passionate reflection on the actual facts of social in- 
justice, vice, and misery which is the natural conse- 
quence of that destructive criticism, which thus strips 
the present forms of social institutions of their sanctity ; 
but also by those reconstructive results of the New 
Philosophy of History which give to social discontent 
aims more or less definite and practical, and, what is 
more, aims that are presented as the legitimate outcome 
of the whole course of Human Development. As a 
man who has been brought seriously to reflect on his 
past hfc, and to see the sources of his misfortunes iit 
causes that may be partially at least counteracted ; so, 
the European races now, in the brains of their great 
thinkers, thus reflect on the Past, and thus become 
conscious of external causes of their miseries in institu- 

' Philosnj^fiu- <let JiechlK, U'nke, b. \i. 
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tions which may be made at least more just, and in 
behefs which may have shapes given to them at least 
less false. 

7. When considering the intellectual basis of Chris- 
tianity as a religion, we remarked the Sophoclean 
irony of such a prelude to the New Philosophy of 
History as Bossuet's * Discours sur THistoire Univer- 
selle/ And so now, I would point out that a similar 
irony will certainly mark the fate of the Discourses on 
Social Progress of those who would still maintain the 
dogmas of, and encourage the temper resxdting from 
the historical theory of Christianity, and that, not with 
the illogical partiality and incoherency of Protestantism, 
but with the systematic completeness and coherency 
of Popery. Considering the accordance of the prin- 
ciples which underlie ecclesiastical and monarchical 
institutions, and having regard to the immense array 
of facts verificative of Comte's great, though as yet 
but empirical, generalisation — * that there is a constant 
relation between the state of society and the state of 
intellectual speculation ' — scientific thinkers have come 
to the conclusion that the disconnection between priests 
and kings is, wherever it exists, accidental only, and 
a sign of but a transitional period. But our new 
Ultramontane preachers, — of whom, perhaps, M. Mer- 
millod of Geneva may be taken as the representative, — 
woxdd, on the contrary, have us believe that it is the 
connection between priests and kings that is acci- 
dental ; and they do not hesitate to declare that Chris- 
tianity, in its Popish form, is not only not opposed, 
but positively * fevoiu'able to the most advanced re- 
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publicanism.' ' Try it. As Bossuet with his 'Dis- 
course on History ' was but as a straw indicating the 
direction of the mighty tide that was bearing men to 
that New Philosophy of History that was to render 
utterly incredible the Christian Philosophy of it, so 
are you with Discourses on Kepubhcanism, that but 
show how powerfully the tide is now running in a 
direction tiiat will soon make, even to yourselves, ap- 
parent that terrible irony which we may so constantly 
observe in the infatuation which makes men them- 
selves, with an unconscious and joyful eagerness, 
hasten their doom. What was one of tlie main causes 
of the success of Christianity, but the consolations 
which, amid the miseries and corruptions of the Pre- 
sent, it offered in a heavenly Future ? And you expect 
that when these miseries and corruptions have been, as it 
is the common aim of Science and of BepubUcanism that 
they should be, removed, there will be the same emo- 
tional impulse as ever to belief in Christianity I What 
is the fundamental principle of BepubUcanism but 
Self-Goverament ? And you expect that self-govern- 
ing men will be priestrgoverned devotees! What 
makes self-government possible but such enquiry into 
the Forces of Nature and of Humanity, as, both in its 
initiation and in its results, goes right in the teeth 
of your Christian theories? And you expect that 
men may be uiged to Eepubhcan progressiveness, 
and yet kept submissive to those ecclesiastical dogmas 
which would shut them out from those enquiries, 

' See Romt during tht Vatiean Cotmett, Coitttmporaiy RepUw—lict 
1872, p. 063. 
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through the results of which alone their misery 
has, in the Past, been amehoratod, and may, in the 
Future, be removed ! ' Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat' ^ 

8. But — admitting that the moral basis of the 
social system of Christianity is such as I have stated ; 
admitting particularly that a chief element of it is 
a submissive temper on the part of the great masses 
of the people; and admitting that, from the causes 
which I have just specified, this moral submissiveness 
of the Christian populations is greatly shaken, and is 
indeed fiist disappearing, — it may be asked how, not 
Christian only, but how any forms of social institu- 
tions could subsist without popular submissiveness? 
Pressing this home it may be urged, — not indeed 
logically by the Protestant who has himself ulti- 
mately but a mere subjective authority to refer-to in 
his * right of private judgment' of the meaning of 
his Bible, — ^but forcibly by the Papist who, testing 
his interpretations, not by accordance with his own 
mere individual notions, but with the traditions of the 
Church, and the utterances of its presumedly in- 
falUble Pope — ^forcibly by the Papist it may be urged 
that, in order to such popular submissiveness as is the 
necessaiy condition of any social order at all, there 
must be some external objective Authority. And it 
may then be triumphantly asked. What external objec- 
tive Authority is there but the revelation of Christianity, 
as interpreted by the Church, and its Vicegerent on 

^ The old Scholiast, to *whom we owe this saying, certainly thus 
attributes to the Deity a humourously malignant humour. 
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Earth, that can guarantee us from mere social anarchy 
by securing popular submissiveoess to, at least, some 
accepted forms of social institutions? Well, without 
doubt, popular submissiveness must be the moral basis, 
not only of Christian, but of any forms of social 
institutions ; doubtless also, in order to such popular 
submisfflveness, there must be a dbtinct objective 
Authority to which common appeal may bo made ; and, 
without question, Popery has an immense advantage 
over Protestantism in having an accepted method of 
interpreting the ' Book ' to which they make a common 
appeal. There is, however, the submissiveness of 
reason, and there is the submissiveness of fmth ; the 
one, the submissiveness of an intellectual activity which 
lias had full scope, and has thus freely verified for itself 
the doctrines which it has been taught ; and the other, 
the submissiveness of an intellectual activity which has 
exercised itself only in the abandonment of its func- 
tions. Of the latter character has been the popular 
submissiveness on which the social institutions of Chris- 
tianity have historically rested ; of the former kind is 
that popular submissiveness on which the social insti- 
tutions of the Future must rest. For it is no mere 
devilish perversity that has deprived the social system 
of Christianity of its moral basis of submissiveness. 
Men are as willing, as desirous, as ever to submit to 
Authority. Only it must simply now be an Authority 
worthy to be acknowledged in a more developed 
stage of reflection than- that in which the Christian 
Scriptures have been acknowledged as authoritative. 
StUl, however, like the Authority of Christianity, our 
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Authority will be Written Records. But these will 
now be Literature, in the widest sense of the term, as 
a Record of the facts of Nature and of Humanity. 
Still, there must be a definite and accepted objective 
Method of interpreting our authoritative Record. But 
this will now be, not the method deducible from the 
traditions of a certain Church, and the dicta of its 
Popes, — but the method deducible from the principles 
of a complete scientific Logic. And still there will be 
a general historical theory, as at once result and means 
of interpreting our Records. For — ^as we find in Litera- 
ture an immense diversity of contradictory represen- 
tations of the facts of Nature and of Humanity — ^how 
are these contradictory representations to be judged 
except a Law of Thought, and hence, of Representa- 
tion, except, in other words, an Ultimate Law of 
History is discoverable ? ^ 

9. Not merely, then, to discover a new Theory, 
nor only to discover a more true basis for the Ideal, 
but to discover a Law that shall give to Polity an 
acknowledgable Authority, and hence, to Policy an 

* Ab to SQch a principle of authority as that ' sapplied ' hy Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold's 'Culture/ (see his Anarchy and Authority^ it would 
appear impossihle to show in what important respect it is, as he pro- 
claims it, a 'new principle;' how our 'heat self' or 'light' differs 
essentially from the principle of authority of every mystic since 
philosophising hegan; how 'hest selfs' are to be kept from per- 
petually falling out with each other on the most important points ; how 
such a principle is anything better than a slight refinement of the mere 
subjective 'private judgment' of Protestantism; or, finally, in what 
manner it can possibly be adequate to bring order into an anarchy which, 
condsting essentially in the negation of a hitherto accepted external 
objective authority, can only, as it should seem, have order brought into 
it by such a new external objective authority aS; in an Ultimate Law of 
History, Science aims at discovering. 
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authoritative guide in the attempt at a more jxist 
reorganisation of Society, — this is the sublime task 
now laid on the scientific student of History. And 
I trust that, in pointing out what the moral basis is 
of the existing Social System of Christendom, and what 
the causes are of the revolutionary change in the 
temper of the Christian populations, I have made it 
clear how urgent a practical need there is of such a 
discovery as is required to complete the New Philo- 
sophy of History. It is, indeed, true that almost 
every age is inclined to exaggerate its own historical 
importance. But those who adequately reflect on 
those presently-working causes of revolution above so 
inadequately indicated, will, I venture to think, probably 
be of opinion that the scope of the changes now in ope- 
ration is more likely to be unduly limited by narrowness 
of vision, than overextended by illusions of fancy. Wild 
may often, indeed, be popular expresaon, and anarchic, 
popular demand. But the fact that, to almost all his- 
torical students and thinkers, the Religion of Christen- 
dom is but an Ideal System founded on an unscientific 
Philosophy of History, and the Pohty of Christendom 
but a Social System of which the moral basis is derived 
from this unscientific Philosophy, — such a fact as this 
gives to popular turbulence, and even passionate 
revolt, a strength, against which hysterical outcry, or 
even, save for a moment, the cowardly fiuy of Ver- 
Saillaise butcheries can nothing avail. To what, then, 
can all that fair-seeming plain, in the ancient structures 
of which the upper classes of Christian Society, with 
but individual exceptions, rejoice — to what can it be 
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fitly compared but to a Fools' Paradise resting on but 
a crust, of which the once-solid pillars, and supporting 
vaults have become molten with volcanic heat, and in 
vast lava-floods roll tumultuous ? Immense, no doubt, 
nay, if you will, incalculable, is the repressive force of 
the menaced selfish interests of a whole Social System 
combined with, at least, some measure still of genuine 
behef in the Dogmas which are its intellectual basis, 
and genuine enthusiasm for the Ideal which has been 
its historical coexistent. But still more incalculable is 
the upheaving, and allrenewing might of those Moral 
Forces which, rising with the scornful thunders of 
that sublime, but, to oppression, appalling cry, ' K 
Justice be with us, what can be against us?'^ — have 
marked the history of Hmnanity with revolutions, 
comparable only to the geological eras of the Earth. 
And such, however immense the force of repression, 
such will be the resistless upheaving, and allrenewing 
might given to the, as yet, chaotic swayings of revo- 
lutionary passion by statesmen who, with a general 
verifiable Law of History as the guide of their Policy, 
are able thus, not only to quicken men with the fire of 
those who know themselves in accord with unvanquish- 
able world-forces, but are thus also able truly to fore- 
cast, and rightly to direct the action of these forces. 
And, * in gubernanda republica, prospicere res impen- 
dentes, moderantem cursum, atque in sua potestate reti- 
nentem, magni cujusdam civis, et divini psene est viri.'* 

* Compare Eonu vm. 31. 

^ I cannot recall where 1 read this passage. 
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TUE PEINCIPLES OF A NEW PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD. 

Qui tiKctBTenint RcientiaB aut Empirici sut Dogmntici fuemnt. "Em- 
pirici, foiiiucamore,congeruiittai]tumet utuntur; Ratiomilea, nranearuin 
mora telas ax m couGciunt ; apis vera mtia media eat, qun materiAm ex 
floribufl horti et agri elidt, eed Umen cum propria facultate vertit et 
digerit. Itaqueex harum facultatam (ezperimeulalia Bcilicetet rationalin) 
udiare et sanctiore foedere (quod adhuc factum non est) bene Bpei&ndum 
eat. Bacor, Novum Orgamtm, Aph. zcv. Work*, vol. I. p. 201. 



SUBSECTION L 

The Proximate Principles of Philosophical 
Investigation. 

1. Let me now, briefly summarising the arguments of 
the foregoing section, recall the most important of the 
conclusions to which we have been conducted. The 
following, then, are the main facta that have, in their 
connection, constituted our argument. Reflection on 
History— on the Past and Future of Mankind — ^which 
seems to have originated but little before the Sistli 
Century b.c, gave to Christianity, as intellectual basis, 
a Philosophy of History. But this Philosophy, viewed 
in its essential aspect as a theory of Causation, 
belongs to that class of Philosophies which we find 
current in, and characteristic of, the lower stages of 
Culture, and distinguish as Spiritist. And this dis- 
tinction we are led to make by considering this theory 
of Causation in relation to that other theory of it 
which we find originating in the first outlines of the 
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Natural Sciences, and, so far as we are specially con- 
cerned, in the first outlines of the Natural Sciences of 
the Greeks, about the Sixth Century before the Cliris- 
tian Era. Now this latter Theory of Causation has 
gradually extended the sphere of its application till — 
though, as we have seen, but httle more than a century 
ago ^ — it attempted to view in its characteristic manner 
the most complex of all phenomena — those of the his- 
tory of Man. Of this, the result has been utterly to 
destroy, for the great mass of educated and reflecting 
persons, the credibility of the Christian Philosophy of 
History. For this is now seen to be but a survival, 
and — considering how complex are the phenomena of 
Human History — a natural and necessary survival of 
the earUest mode of explaining, or giving a reason for 
things. In the coiurse, however, of the Christian Period, 
this Spiritist Philosophy of History has become the 
basis of ideal emotion, or of Rehgion ; has given to 
Morahty what are beKeved to be its most effective 
sanctions ; and has importantly determined the form of 
social organisation, or of Polity. Manifestly, then, that 
New Philosophy of History which has arisen from 
the fuller development and wider application of the 
scientific conception of Causation, has imposed on 
itself an immense reconstructive task by its destruction 
of the Christian Philosophy of History. But we have 
found that the New Philosophy of History, though 
adequate enough to destroy, is inadequate as yet to 
reconstruct. And this, because its achievements hitherto 

' See tbe above sketch of the bitttory of the New Philosophy of 
History^ Sect i. Subsect. ii. 
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are, on the one hand, but a Law — that of Conile 
— which, though remarkably verified, is still but 
empirical ; and, on the other, a Law — that of Hegel — 
which, though stated as ultimate, is enunciated in a 
form capable only of the most general psychological, 
and not of accurate historical verification. But, though 
our survey of the history of the New Philosophy of 
History has obliged us thus candidly to admit ita 
inadequacy aa yet for that great work of reconstruction 
which its destruction of the Christian Philosophy of 
History has rendered necessary ; yet, as our historical 
survey has also shown us that these two Laws are 
the results, the one of that general strain in modem 
philosophical speculation which is distinguished as 
Materialist, and the other of that general strain which 
is distinguished as Idealist ; and as reflection on Mate- 
rifdism and Idealism has shoivii each of these doctrines 
to be but a partially scientific theory of Causation, it 
has become clear that the first preliminary to a further 
development of the New Philosophy of History — if 
not, indeed, aa we hope, the most direct road to the 
discovery of its great aim, an Ultimate Historical Law, 
— is a new enquiry into Causation, having as its aim 
the reconciliation of those Causation-theories presently 
distinguishable as Materialist and Idealist. 

2. But now, what shall be the Method of a new 
enquiry into Causation of which the aim is thus definal ? 
For a mcthodless doctrine is but such pap as babes 
are fed on. And an articulate method is as essen- 
tial to a philosophy which would support a highly- 
developed intellectual life as a bony skeleton to the 
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organisms which are the chief material food of grown- 
up men. Only gradually, however, and in the applica- 
tion of it, does the need, and do the characteristics of a 
New Method become clear. For in the principles of 
the Method are implicitly contained the results of the 
System. The laying down of such principles is like the 
depositing of the bones on which the rounded organism 
will be moulded. And as the bones must have out- 
grown their cartilaginous state before the skeleton can 
be clearly described ; even so, in the following very 
summary statement of the principles of a New Philo- 
sophical Method, I shall endeavour to present them, 
not in their original vagueness, but in their later definite- 
ness. Now, a Method is simply a way of getting to 
know ; fiiQo^og (ju^sra, oSo^), the afterway or way after, 
or in quest of that knowledge which Aristotle grandly 
considered a fundamental craving of the human mind.^ 
But the way of getting to know is just the way of 
thinking or reasoning about things. Eeasoning, from 
a psychological point of view, is a process of voluntary, 
as distinguished from spontaneous redintegration. 
Thus the statement of a Method is the statement of the 
result of reflection on what has been, or on what it 
may seem desirable should be, the process of redin- 
tegration as determined by the Will.^ A Method is, 
therefore, the application of a Logic. , For Logic may 
be defined as the science in which the formal relations 



^ udyrtQ ayBpuiiroi rov lidivat 6pkyovTai ^lan, (All men by nature reach 
forth to know.) Meiaphysics, lib. i. cap. i. 

« Compare Bailly, Theory of Iteasoning, ch. iv., and Spencer, IMn^ 
ciples of JPsycholofff/, Part ii. chap. i. 
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of the processes and results of Thought are cUstin- 
guiahed and syatematised.' And Logic thus sums up 
the results of such reflection as is, to the scientific 
thinker, what reflection on the conduct which haa 
brought success, and the conduct which has brought 
failure, is to the practical man.* Partial and incom- 
plete, therefore, if such reflection is.; partial and in- 
complete if our logical view is of the processes of 
Thought; partial and incomplete also will be our 
Method, and hence the results of our researches. And 
so, conversely, if one School of Philosophy gives but 
confessedly Empirical, and another only ostensibly 
Bational Laws ; or if the theory of Causation of one 
School is essentially but a theory of External Con- 
ditions, and the theory of Causation of another, is 
essentially but a theory of Internal Forces ; we may 
with confidence conclude that the Logic of each takes 
but a partial and incomplete view of the processes of 
Thought, and hence, that, in the Method of each, there 
is a fundamental defect. Evidently, therefore, the 
admitted antagonism of the Schools of Materialism and 
Idealism can be reconciled ; a theory of Causation 
elaborated, which will integrate what is true in the 
theories of the External with what is true in the 
theories of the Internal Element ; and finally, Laws be 

' Compue Mr. Mill's definition of Lo^c u ' the Sdence of tbe 
opOKtions of the undentanding which are eubaervient to the estimation 
of ETidence ' : ^ttem of Logic, vol. I, p. 4. But my definition would 
more readily include, aa one of the functions of Logic, BuggestionH aa 
to Discovery. See Bun, Logic, vol i. p. 340, and vol. ii. Ap. H., pp. 
413-23. 

' And such being the true nature of Lo^c, the futility of the objec- 
tions sometimea urg;ed against its utility must be apparent. 
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obtained, at once rational in their form, and empirical 
in their content, — only by a Method which is new in 
this, that it is founded on a Logic which takes a more 
complete and systematic account of the processes of 
Thought. Whether tlie Method of which I would 
now proceed to state the Proximate Trinciples of In- 
vestigation can justly clium to be founded on such a 
more complete and systematic I/^c, it will be for 
others to judge. But that such must necessarily be 
the foundation of the Method tliat effects, at length, 
a reconciliation of Idealism and Materiahsm will be, I 
think, readily admitted. For Lc^c itself is not to be 
r^arded as fixed. On the contrary, all revolu- 
tions in Science, as in History generally, will be found 
to depend on this, that man has changed his cate- 
gories.^ 

3. Now, endeavouring thus to derive the principles 
of Method from as complete and systematic a view as 
possible of the processes of Thought, our first prin- 
ciple of Investigation ^vill be derived from what would 
appear to be the initial process of the mind in its quest 
of knowledge. This process is that in which the mind 
advances from perceptions of particulars to concep- 
tions of generals. And that tliere is such a process 
is enough for us in Logic ; a science which, as we 
have defined it, deals only with the formal relations 
of Thought. Hence, not to Ijogic, but to Metaphysic, 
which I would distinguish therefrom aa the Science of 
the causal relations of Cognition,' belong all ques- 

■ Compare StdrUog, Phiio*o^ of Late, p. 60. 
' See below, Gm^fieaHiM oftkt Scwnett, 
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tions as to the fact or possibility of * conceptions of 
generals unpreceded by perceptions of particulars ; * 
tlie fact or possibility of ' Innate Ideas independent of 
Experience ; ' the fact or possibility of ' synthetic judg- 
ments a priori.^ No doubt the answering of these 
questions is the chief aim of our Method. For, as it 
is different solutions of these problems that have cha- 
racterised Idealbm and Materialism, as the antagonism 
has presented itself in Modern Philosophy ; to define 
the aim of our new enquiry into Causation as the re- 
conciliation of that antagonism, is to define the aim of 
its Method as the solution of these problems. But at 
present our only hypothesis with respect to these 
problems is, that a true solution of them may be at- 
tained, if our Method is based on a thoroughly com- 
plete and impartial distinction and systematisation of 
the actual, — individual and historical, — ^processes of 
Thought, directed to the ascertainment of Truth. 
Now, in such a survey, we find, as has been said, that 
the initial process of Thought is an advance from 
perceptions of particulars to conceptions of generals. 
This may be defined as the process of Unification, or 
of Induction. For it consists in the generalising of 
particular perceptions of the relations of Things in 
hypotheses of Thought. And on this, as the initial 
process of the mind, must be fomided the first of our 
proximate principles of Investigation. But we must 
further remark that Truth, as we now conceive and 
acknowledge it, has been attained only in progressive 
Inductions — generalisations, first, of the simplest ob- 
jective relations of thin^, and then, of the more 
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complex.* So significant a fact as that, in the general 
history of Knowledge, the first sciences formed were 
those which deal with the simpler objective relations 
of Things, and that these sciences arose from the 
experiences gained in the precedent arts,* must not be 
disregarded in the statement of a Method which makes 
no claim to acceptance save so far as its principles 
may be deducible from the general Logic of Human 
Thought. And hence, our First Principle — the gene- 
ralising principle of Induction — may be stated in the 
following terms: Knowledge is to be sought in the 
Induction of Hypotheses of Thought from the simpler 
Relations of Things. 

4. But neither in this principle of Induction, nor 
in that which I shall presently state as the principle 
of Deduction, is there anything new. Further reflec- 

^ Anterior to the Sixth Century B.C., we find only the ObjectiTe, 
or Natural Sciences. ^Bgypt was unquestionably the most advanced 
civilization of that anterior age. But though papyri have been dis- 
covered showing at least a rudimentary formation of all the chief 
natural sciences; nope have been discovered showing even such a 
development of any one of the mental sciences. And wonderful as was 
the precocity of the most subtle philosophic thought in India, even there 
the earliest developed of the mental sciences, — Grammar and Logic, — 
were not formed till the Sutra Period, and after the sixth century b.c. 
See Miiller, History of Sanscrit lAteraturej pp. 168 fig. ; and with respect 
to the papyri from which our knowledge is derived of Egyptian Science, 
aee Mahaflfy, ProUgomena to Ancient JEKstory, pp. 817-20. 

* Commenting on a passage with respect to the interdependence of 
the Sciences and the Arts in Mr. Spencer's Genesis of the Sciences, M. 
littr^ says: — ' Je n*ai qu'une objection, accessoire d'idUeurs, k soulever. 
Selon moi, I'art et la science n'ont pas ^t^ uns k I'orig^e, ils sont distincts 
Tun de I'autre, et les arts ont pr^c^d^ les sciences. ... lis proviennent 
des besoins k satLsfaire, tandis que les sciences proviennent de Tintelli- 
gence cherchant le vrai. • . • Des arts existent chez les animaux sans 
qu'aucune science existe chez eux. La sdrie animale sert ici de preuve k 
la s^rie psych ologique dans I'hamanit^.' — A, Comte et la PMlosophie 
positive^ p. 307. 
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tion, however, oq the procesaes of Thought has led me 
to the distinguishing of what would appear — truly or 
not, it will be for others to judge — to have been 
hitherto either not distinguished at all, or not duly 
appreciated in its relations to other processes. If thia 
is 80, then Logic will be completed by a new depart- 
ment, and Method by a new instrument. Let me, 
then, with the summary brevity here necessary, state 
and illustrate that fact of Thought on which I would 
found that principle of Method which, in its relation 
to the other two principlea of Livestigation here stated, 
gives whatever justification it may have to the epithet 
new, as apphed to the Method by which I would seek 
to reconcile the antagonism of the existing scientific 
theories of Causation, and so, gain more true bases for 
the Philosophy of History. Now, the process which 
— in reflecting on the processes of Thought, both in 
my experience of myself, and — through the study of 
speculation generally, hterature, and art — in my ex- 
perience of others — the process which I have been 
thus led to distinguish is one which ought, I think, to 
be placed between those of Liduction and of Deduc- 
tion. It is the process, not of such a passage from 
particular perceptions to a general conception, and 
hence hypotbesatiou of a general proposition, as is 
named Induction; nor is it the process of such a 
passage from a general conception to particular per- 
ceptions, and hence verification of a general proposi- 
tion, as is named Deduction ; but it is the process of 
such a passage from conceptions to other conceptions, 
and hence development of general propositions, as 
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may distinctively be named Correlation. Among 
the great historic illustrations of thia process of 
Thought — not from things to general formulae or 
conceptions, nor from general formulaj or conceptionn 
to things, but from conceptions to differentiative and 
integrative conceptions — I would point, first, to all 
theological and — so far as deductive verification does 
not form an essential part of its method — to all 
metaphysical speculation ; secondly, and more par- 
ticularly, to the Dialectic of Plato,' the Logic of 
H^el,' ajid the Subjective Method of the Politique 
Positive of Comte ; ' and thirdly, in illustration of this 
process of Thought, I would point to the relations 
which connect the artistic creations of all the greater 
poets, and those especially of Shakspeare.* M. Littre, 
in his crilicism of Comte 's *Methode Subjective,' de- 
clares that ' it has had its day, and must not be brought 
back.'^ Fully I agree with him, that it is not to be 
brought back as an independent method. But I ven- 
ture to think that if Li^ic is to be as complete, and 

' See Whewell, Trimi. Camh. PhU. Soc. vol. i. 

* The analogj of the Ilegeliiui to the Plntonic Lngic has been often 
p(^t«d out See, for iuBtuice, Vera, Platonu, AriiMelu, et StgdU d» 
Mtdio TenrnHO Doctriaa. 

■ I do Dot remember to have seen Comte's later method thus directly 
compared with that of Hegel and of Plato ; but the comparison would, 
Devertheleae, appear to throw coiuiderable light on each of the methods 

* The relatiora to which I refer are those which give a complementary, 
mutually defining, and bence systematic character to these cteationa. See 
the Shak^itan Conimentaritt of Ulrici, and particuUrly of Gerrinua, 
who has moat fully earned out those principles of criticism first indicated 
by Ooethe, though by him only applied to showing the organic unity of 
tlie tragedy of Sarnie. See WMtlm AfetMUr'i Lehijahre, kap. w.-iiii. 

' 'T^ mSlhode aubjective a en son &ge qui ne doit pas revenir.' 
A. ComU H la FhihtopkU potitire, p. 536. 
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hence, Method as powerful as possiblo, there must 
not be rejection of any, but organisation of all the 
great processes of Thought. Everything, therefore, 
depends on the place assigned in our Method to that 
principle derived from the distinguishing of this pro- 
cess. And what its place should be in Method is, 
I think, determined by our observation of what its 
place has been in History. Now, though the two 
most remarkable illustrations of this process of thought 
— the methods of Plato and of Hegel — belong, the 
one to the Classical, and the other to the Modern 
Period ; yet, on a general survey of the whole course 
of philosophic Thought, and not in Europe only, 
but in India, we shall find that chiefly characteristic 
this process has been of that great Transitional Age 
of philosophic development, which may, in the West, 
be distinguished as extending from the end of the 
Classic, and the beginning of the Neoplatonic, to the 
end of the Scholastic, and be^nning of the Modem 
Period, initiated by Bacon and Descartes. To the 
principle, therefore, of Method, which ia derived from 
distinguishing this process, we shall assign a place after 
the principle of Induction, and before that of Deduc- 
tion. For if we duly carry out our general aim in 
constructing it, our New Method should be a synthesis 
of all Methods ; and, in the sequence of its principles, 
should be mirrored the sequence of the processes 
characteristic of the great Ages of Philosophic Thought. 
And hence, the Second Principle of our New Philo- 
sophical Method, or the developing principle, as it may 
be named, of Oorrelatiou, may, in some such terms as 
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these, be enunciated : Hypotheses of Thought are to be 
developed in progressive Differentiations and Integra- 
tions of Thought^ 

5. It is, however, only in relation to our next prin- 
ciple that this second and central principle of our New 
Method is of value ; and this I would now proceed to 
state. We have seen that three processes of Thought 
are to be distinguished, and that the third is that of 
inference from a general conception to particular per- 
ceptions. This is Deduction, in the proper sense of the 
term, as a verifying process. And in this sense, and as 
the correlate of Induction, from which it obtains its 
general conception, and to which — if that general con- 
ception is true — it gives back, multiplied a millionfold, 
its particular facts, Deduction is the process of Thought, 
especially characteristic only of our Modem Era, which 
must be distinguished as, at least, preparatory to a 
Thiid great Age in the history of Knowledge. The 
so-called Deduction distinctive of the great interme- 
diate Age of Theological and Metaphysical Speculation 
was, in fact, but a differentiation and int^ration of 
conceptions, the explicit or implicit test of the truth 

* Compare Mr. Spencer's propodtion — * A peculiarity observed to bo 
common to cases tbat are widely distinct, is more likely to be a funda- 
mental peculiarity, than one which is observed to be common to cases 
that are nearly related/— and the method which, as he points out, is 
therefrom deducible of 'guiding ourselves towards true hypotheses.' 
*For ... it is, then, obviously our policy, when seeking the most 
general characteristic of any category, not to compare the instances con- 
tained in it with each other, but to compare them with instances con- 
tained in some allied category.'— iVtfic^fe« of Psychohgy, p. 847. But 
the aUiaHce of this ' allied category' can, at first, be but an hypothesis 
due to that differentiating and integrating Association to which we are, 
by the above principle, recommended to give, m it9 due place, free play. 
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of the result of which was simply the apparent accord- 
ance of these conceptions with each other. But the 
conception of Truth which guidea the process of 
Modern or Scientific Deduction is — as I shall have 
occasion in the sequel more fiilly to point out — by no 
means the accordance merely of Thought with Thought, 
but of Thought with Things.' And hence it appears 
to me of very great importance that we should cease 
to call by the same name two essentially different pro- 
cesses. I^et the oue which is the completing correlate 
of Induction retain its name of Deduction ; and let the 
other be distinguished as Speculation, or by any other 
name that may appear more fit. But if this process of 
Speculation is to be justified as having a clearly assign- 
able place in philosophic investigation, and if such a 
principle of Method as that j ust stated is to be accepted ; 
then, evidently. Deduction will not, as hitherto, be re- 
garded as the process immediately following on Induc- 
tion ; but as the process for which preparation must first 
be made by that of diflerentiative and int^rative 
Speculation in the definition and suggestive develop- 
ment of the generalisations of Induction. And that, 
not only on the great macrocosmic stage of History, 
but on that microcosmic stage which mirrors it in the 

> Compared. Littr^'sdiatinction between wbut he calla the 'subjecdve' 
and the true dedactire method : ' Dons la m^thode aubjective, lea conad- 
quences aont mdtAplijaiquee conune le point de depart, n'ont beeain que 
de aatisfaiie i, la coniUlios d'etre logiquea, et ne trouvent ni ne requiirent 
les coufirmationa i potttriori de I'expSrience ) auaai s'Stendent-eUes sana 
peine & per(« de Tue. Dans 1& mdthode deductive, les cona^uences ne 
Talent qu'aprSa Tfirification ezpdrimentale ; la deduction indique, I'ez- 
p^rience rSrifie; aiuai ne s'^tendent-ellea qu'svec lenteur et par un 
tr&Tail toutr&-Mt analogue &celui qutacrS^ezpdrimetitalemeDtlespointa 
de depart ou piindpes.' A. Comie ei la ^Hoiophit potUiee, p. 632. 
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individual, modern or scientific Deduction has been 
immediately preceded, not by the simple generalisations 
of Induction, but by a speculative, or, if you will, 
imaginative development of these, by the differentiative 
and integrative spontaneity of the mind, might, I think, 
be proved from all the facts, both individual and 
historical, of the development of that deductive process 
characteristic of Modern Scuence.^ But if so, then 
Deduction should, in our New Method, while it distin- 
guishes itself from that earlier process, improperly so 
called, integrate both it and Induction. And hence 
our Third Principle — ^the verifying principle of Deduc- 
tion — may be stated in the following terms : Knowledge 
is to be verified in the Deduction of tlie Relations of 
Things from the developed Hypotheses of Thought 

6. Such, then, summarily stated in their relations to, 
and mutual definition of each other, are the Proximate 
Principles of our New Philosophiciil Method. And as 
in the principles of the Method are, as I have above 
remarked, implicitly contained the results, of the 
System, we have now to enquire whether these prin- 
ciples aflford us reasonable ground for hope that, in the 
Sjrstem which will issue from their application, there 
will be found such a reconciliation as is desired of the 
antagonistic theories of Causation. I venture to think 
that there is such groimd of hope in the principles 
of the Method just stated. For consider, first, and 
generally, how this Method wiU require us to proceed 
in our new enquiry into Causation. Eeflect on the 
above-stated principles, and it will be evident that the 

^ See on Newton's 'habit' of thought, Whewell, History of the In-^ 
dudive Sciences^ Tol. ii. p. 192. 
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question — Wliy tlo we believe that a change must have 
a cause ? or, What is the cause of our notion of cause ? 
— must, as the more complex, be postponed till we 
have answered the simpler question, How is the cause 
of a change truly to be conceived ? And so, also, the 
problem of the Natural Sciences being stated in the 
question, What are the Kelations of Things ? we shall 
make the study of these Sciences precede that of the 
Mental Sciences, of which the more complex problem 
is stated in the question. What are the Relations of our 
Notions of Things ? As opposed, therefore, to the 
ordinary com^e of Idealiats, this Method requu-es that 
speculation on subjective phenomena, or Internal Spon- 
taneities, be preceded by, and based on investigation 
of objective phenomena, or External Conditions ; and, 
as opposed to the ordinary course of Materialists, it 
demands the progressive study of the Natural Sciences, 
not as an end in itself, but as a means to the study of 
the Mental Sciences. Is there not, then, in such a 
general procedure, good ground of hope that we shall 
attain that reconcihation at which we aim of the 
antagonistic Causation-theories of Idealism and Mate- 
rialism ? Seeing that the fundamental question as to 
the origin of our' ideas, and particularly as to the origin 
of our idea of Causality, has been solved, or at least 
answered, in antagonistic ways by two opposite schools 
of philosophy; may this not justly lead us to suspect 
some error, common to both schools, in the general 
conception of Cause ; or, in other words, that the anta- 
gonism of the theories of Causation but indicates that 
our general conception of Origin, and notion of Cause, 
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is itself erroneous ? But if so, what more likely method 
can be stated of arriving at a theory of Causation in 
which this antagonism will disappear, than a method 
by the principles of which we are required to precede 
our investigation of the more complex metaphysical 
problems of Causation by first gaining clear ideas on 
the subject generally of Origin and of Cause, in such 
investigation of it in the simpler physical phenomena as 
has already led to a verifiable principle, with so pro- 
foundly important a bearing on the whole theory of 
Causation, as that of the Conservation of Energy ? 

7. But further. By the place assigned to that prin- 
ciple of Discovery which, in its relation to those of In- 
duction and Deduction, gives this Method whatever 
claim it may have to be considered a New Method, that 
differentiating and integrating activity of Thought — of 
which the most wonderful examples, in the directions 
respectively of abstract Thought, and concrete Art, 
are probably to be fouiid in the works of Hegel, and 
of Shakspeare^ — this magnificent activity — like some 
strange, swift, and strong desert-animal that has 
hitherto, so far as Science at least is concerned, run 
wild — ^is now subjected to bit and bridle, tamed, and 
domesticated. Hitherto, this differentiating and in- 
tegrating activity of the speculative thinker has been 
chastened and controlled only by the accident of vast- 
ness of knowledge — the accident to which it is owing 
that the speculations of Hegel are so rich as suggestions, 
even when defective as expressions of the reahty of 

* Only, as Dr. Stirling thinks, with such an imagination as Shak- 
speare's can that of Ilegel be compared. 
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things. But by assigning to the differentiating and in- 
tegrating activity of Speculation a place midway between 
the experimental generalisations of Induction and the 
experimental verifications of Deduction, the guidance 
and control of it is not left to accident, but subjected to 
principle. That ' scientific use of the Imagination,' for 
which a distinguished physical discoverer has pleaded 
in a brilliant essay,' has thus, in effect, its systematic 
place assigned to it, as an organic process of a general 
Method — a process, therefore, with an acknowledged 
scope and function, and defined hmits and relations. For, 
with the Idealist, Thought is thus, not only consciously 
allowed, but on principle stimulated to the full exercise 
of its splendid activity. Yet, with the Materialist — ^if I 
may venture so quickly to change the physical shape 
in which I have just imaged mental activity — with the 
Materialist, one holds oneself, as it were, in a calm 
reserve above the lightnings of Thought, giving only a 
provisional credence to what its flashes may seem to 
reveal, till these have been verified by the processes of 
scientific deduction. Is there not, then, good ground 
to hope that the application of a Method which thus, 
at once, trusts Thought and controls it, will lead to a 
System in which the partialities will be at length com- 
plemented, and the obscurities dispelled, that hitherto 
characterise our theories of phenomena and their 
causes ; a System that will thus be a more adequate 
expression of our growing universality of knowledge 
and catholicity of sentiment ; a System in which there 
will be brought-back, and presented to us by that now- 

' Tjndall, f^agmenU ef Seitnee, pp. 170 flg. : . 
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controlled splendour of Thought-activity, which has 
ever been the only ' Light of the World,' some more 
true, or at least, less untrue tidings of the incommen- 
surable reaUty of Things ? 

SUBSECTION 11. 

A Classification of the Sciences^ and the Arts. 

1. The remarks with which we have just concluded 
our statement of the Proximate Principles of this New 
Method may already have suggested that the most 
important illustration, as indeed the immediate result 
of the appHcation, of the most characteristic of these 
principles, will be a classification of the Sciences. The 
subject of our enquiry is Causation. The distinguish- 
ing principle of the method of our enquiry demands 
a procediu'e at once progressive and systematic in our 
investigation of the relations of things. Hence, there 
arises a system of conceptions, which are drawn, in the 
first instance, firom investigation of the simplest rela- 
tions of things ; these are then defined and systematised 
by being brought into relation with other conceptions ; 
and — these all being held only as provisional genera- 
lisations or hypotheses — ^these conceptions are then 
submitted to deductive verification, and, according to 
the results of that, rejected or retained as truly cor- 
relative. But such conceptions will define the various 
departments of a System of Knowledges. A Classifica- 
' tion, therefore, of the Sciences, or Systematisation of 
Knowledges will thus, evidently, be the outward form, 
..: : :as it were, or embodiment of the principles of our New 
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Method. And hence, in order to a clear comprehen- 
sion of these principles, it will be necessary for me to 
give the outlines, at least, of such an embodiment. 
What Uie steps, however, were of this classification, 
how various the changes in the course of it, and how 
numerous the tabular reconstructions in the attempt 
to bring the antitheses of Thought into accordance 
with the relations of Things, it would be out of place 
here to note. Nor will I make any fiirther prelimi- 
nary remark than that, to be in accordance with the 
general aim of the method stated in the above-enun- 
ciated principles, the classes of the sciences should 
correspond, both in matter and in form, with the laws 
which are their respective contents. Both in matter 
and in form. For a law, in one point of view, is an 
objective relation of Things, and, in another aspect, a 
subjective mode of Thought. Hence, the classes of the 
sciences, as distingiushed by this method, should cor- 
respond, at once, with the general categories of Things, 
and with the fundamental processes of Thought. The 
aim, therefore, of our syatematisation will be to classify 
Things by their real relations, and Knowledges by 
their true methods. And if this aim should be in any 
degree realised, our Classification may have some 
claim, perhaps, to that highest of all merits which 
would be implied in the apphcation to it of the epithet 
nabiral} 

' 'The pbnue Nfttnral CUaaification Beema most peculiarlj appropriate 
to sucb urangiemetita u correspond in the groups which tbej form to the 
apontnneoua tendencies of the mind, hy placing together the objects most 
similar in their general aspect; in oppoeition to those technical ajstems 
which, arranging things according to their agreement in some drcum- 
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2. Now, proceeding on the Method, the principles 
of which have been just stated, hence, forming our 
general conceptions from investigation of the actual 
relations of Things, and beginning with the simplest 
of these relations ; we shall, I think, be led to consider 
formal relations of Position, or quantitative relations, 
as the true starting-point, both of our investigation 
of Things, and of our systematisation of Knowledges. 
With the mathematical sciences, therefore, we begin. 
But now, how are these to be classified? How are 
the quantitative relations, the subject-matter of Mathe- 
matic, to be distinguished and connected ? What are 
the various kinds of formal relations of Position? 
The answer to these questions is to be found in the 
investigation of the history, present development, and 
tendencies of the mathematical sciences. But here I 
can only remark that, since Descartes' great discovery 
of a general method of reducing conceptions of Po- 
sition to conceptions of Magnitude and Number,^ 
geometry has not only tended more and more to be 
absorbed in analysis, or algebra ; but our conception 
of the very basis of it has been modified through recent 
speculations on the possible curvature of our three- 
stance arbitrarily selected, often throw into the same group objects which, 
in the general aggregate of their properties, present no resemblance, and 
into different and remote groups, others which haye the closest simi- 
larity.* — Iklill, Syste^n of LogiCf vol. n. p. 266. Compare Cuvier, Bhgne 
animal, IrUrod. See also Ueberweg, System of Logic, § 63, Division, 

^ This mathematical discovery of Descartes' will, on reflection, be 
seen to have a profound connection with the general change in philo- 
sophic conception indicated by his famous axiom Cogito, ergo sum. For 
Thought is sequence, and Matter, coexistence. And to reduce concep- 
tions of Position to conceptions of Number is to reduce conceptions of 
Coexistence to conceptions of Sequence. 
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dimensioned Space.' Since Descartes, then, the con- 
ception of Position has become generally expressible 
in terms of Number. And, by our Second Principle, 
developing oar conception of Position, or of Number, 
the conceptioa to which it may be reduced, we 
find that it may be regarded either aa discontinuous, 
or continuous.* May not, then, the sdences of 
Mathematic be distinguished as. sciences, first, of dia- 
conttmums, and secondly, of corUinuoua Position ? But 
again, our Second Principle, as one of integration, as 
well as of differentiation, suggests a third class of 
mathematical truths integrating the conceptions of the 
two previous classes in a science of ordered Position.' 
The first class might be named Arithmetic in the most 
.general sense of the term, and as including algebra in 
its ordinary signification ; * the second class, Algebraic, 

* Euclid's Bolid apsce ia a homolcud. And it is uked why this solid 
should be under & disnbili^ to which the line and the plane are not sub- 
jected — why should it not, as well as the line and the plane, he capable 
of curvature P See Biemann On the HypUhetet, and Helmholtz On tha 
FacU i^Ktn which Oeometry u bated; the former, iu the Abhimdl. dm- 
KSnigl. Oadhch. d. Wittenech. m OdtUnffem the Utter, in the Ifaclt- 
richlen of the same, June 8, 1866. 

' ' The subject-matter of arithmetic, or of algebra (commonly so 
called), is discontinuouB number. .... InfinitesimBl calculus, on the 
cootrarj, conudere number in its aspect of continuous growth.' — Prico, 
Infinitaimal Calaibu, vol. I. pp. 16-17. 

' Dr. Inglebj, to whom, in the beginning of 1871, 1 communicated these 
conceptions of discontinuity, continuity, and order as those on which I 
proposed tcclasufy the Mnthemnlicnl Sciences, greatly ancoiiroged me by 
remsTking that the late Sir W. R. Hamilton had, iu conTersation with 
him some years before his death, defined mathematics sa ' the Science 
of arrangement in Time, Space, and Order.' Compare the classification 
of Hegel, Eiicyehpadie ( Wa-ke, b, vn. a.), and the division Quanlitdl of 
Die Ldiirt von Seyn Logik ( Werhe, b. ni.) ; that of Comte, Fhiiot^Aie 
po^livf, t 1. le^ iii. ; that of Arap^ PliUotophU de» Seiencre, L I. pp. 
.12-04 1 and that of Spencer, Ctaaification of the Sdfiicrs, p. 16. 

* Prof. De Morgan had ' uo doubt ' ihal Algebra gut its Ambic name tU 
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if its subject-matter is considered as Position, or Num- 
ber in its continuous aspect;^ and the third class 
might be named Tactic.^ 

3. Having thus exhausted the conception of Position 
in its three general forms of discontinuity, continuity, and 
order, we proceed to the differentiation of this conception. 
Motion, and its systematic or causal relations, suggests 
itself as the correlate of Position, and its sequential or 
formal relations. Whether this conception is thus truly 
differentiated or not must, by our principle of verifica- 
tion, be decided by investigation of the actual relations 

jehr e al mohShdlay restoration and reduction, from the restoration of the term 
which completes the Square, and reduction of the equation hy extracting 
the square root — the solution of a quadratic equation being the pro- 
minent part of Arabian Algebra. Trigonometry and Double Algebra, 
p. 98, n. In his Elements of Algebra, p. xxxviL, he distinguishes an arith" 
nietical problem as one in which numbers are given, and certain opera- 
tions ; and an algebraical problem as one in which numbers are either 
given or supposed to be given, and a question is asked of which it is not 
at once perceptible what operations tnll furnish the answer, Comte in- 
cludes in Arithmetic, ' tout ce qui a pour objet r&valuation des fonc- 
tion&' (J*hilosophie positive, 1. 1, p. 184.) Compare Price, Infinitesimal 
CalcuktSy as above cited, and Peacock, Algebra, Arithmetical and Symbo^ 
Heal J Tol. I. ch. i. Compare also with the latter De Morgan, Trigono^ 
metry, book il. ch. ii. On Symbolic Algebra. 

^ Lagrange defined Algebra as ' le Calcul des Fonctious ; ' and citing 
this definition. Sir W. R. Hamilton sajs : ' It is not easy to conceive a 
clearer or juster idea of a function in this science, than by regarding its 
essence as consisting in a law connecting change with change.' — Theoiy 
of Conjugate Functions, Trans, Royal Irish Acad, vol. xvn. p. 290. Note 
also that Trigonometry, or to speak mf»re properly Goniometry, (Peacock, 
Algebra, vol. n. p. v.), as a branch of algebra, is defined by De Morgan, as 
* the science of continually undulating magnitude.' — Trigofiometry, p. 1 ; 
but compare p. 20, note. 

• This term was first invented by Dr. Sylvester to denote a certain 
special department of algebrdcal research. And whether it can now bo 
conveniently used with such a meaning as that given to it in the text 
must depend on his approval, and that of Professor Cayley and the 
other eminent mathematicians by whom the term ha«, in Dr. Sylvester^s 
sense of it, been employed. But no more convenient term suggests 
itself to me. 
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of thiugs. We proceed, therefore, to investigate the 
phenomena of Motion, and first, the simpler of these 
phenomena. But, in so summary a statement as the 
present necessarily is, I must content myself with saying 
merely that, in the investigation, first, of ordinary me- 
chanical, or, as I should prefer to call them, energetical ' 
phenomena, we are led to explicate the conception 
of Motion in the more definite conception of Translation, 
which is itself further explicated in the conceptions of 
simple translation, rotation,' and compound translation 
and rotation. Our effort, then, is to explain those phe- 
nomena of translation which are commonly attributed 
to ' forces of attraction and repulsion,' by such dif- 
ferential relations of Pressure as are the causes of 
ordinary phenomena of translation.' And, as final 
result. Energetic, conceived as the general Science 
of Translation, is found to have, Ba its first eub-science, 
the Molar Energetic of solids, fiuids, and gases; as 
its second sub-science, the Molecular Enei^etic of the 
forces at present distinguished as ' physical ; ' and as 
its third sub-science, the Correlational Energetic of 

' ' Esergetica ' vu k term introduced bj Rankiiie to ngniff ' & Bcience 
whoBe snbjecta are material bodies tmd physical pheDomena in general.' 
Edin. Fhil. Jour, N.S. 1865, p. 12S. In mj papers in the Philotophieal 
Magiautt, 1861, 1 used Energetic to denote the 'General Theory of Me- 
chanical Force*.' And nsiDg thia term as the general name for the finrt 
of the three great clataes of the Phyucal Sciences, I would, as will be 
sernfutheroDieimiluly use the term Mechanic for the first of the three 
great classes of the Ph jmcal Arts. 

' ' C'est une chose trts-remarquable qu'un meme livre, ficrit aur la 
science des forces, ponrrait sans cesser d'etre exact et de trailer r^guliflre- 
ment la mSme sdence, ^tre entendu de deux msniSreB diff^rentes, seloD 
qu'on attachenut au mot /one I'tdde d'une cause de translation, on I'idSe 
toute diff$rentfl d'nne cause de rotation.' — Poinsot, Tk4nru nouvelle <it la 
Sotathm dn Cof*, p- 13. * See belon, Sect iii. Subs. L 
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the transformations of * physical ' forces. But now 
again applying our Second Principle, the conception 
of motion as translation is differentiated in that of 
motion as Transformation ;^ and, to verify this antithesis, 
we proceed to the investigation of chemical phenomena. 
As result of such an investigation, I think, it may, or 
at least will one day, be shown that chemical changes 
are, in fact, due to transformations of systems of 
molecular motion.* Hence, Chemic, as the Science 
of the Transformation of Substances, is brought into 
strict correlation with that simpler science of motion 
which, under the title of Energetic, I would define 
as the Science of the Translation of Bodies (molar 
or molecular). And Chemic will be found to have 
Rub-sciences, analogous to those above indicated of 
Energetic. But again applying our Second Principle, 
an integration is required of these conceptions of 
translation and transformation in order to the com- 
plete development of the conception of motion. Let us 
then endeavour, in the investigation of a new and more 
complex order of phenomena, the phenomena of Life, 
to discover, or make clear to ourselves such a concep- 
tion of motion as may integrate the two elementary 
conceptions which have just been studied in Energetic 
and Chemic respectively. Now, assimilation would 
appear to be the most general phenomenon distinctive 

' ' C'est surtout au moyen age que les alchimistes ont p€n6tr6 

dans le probl^me chimique T^ritable, et commence a poursuivre T^tude 
proprement dite des iranrformatioM de la motive,* — Berthelot, Chimie 
organique, yoL I. p. xxxvi. 'Analyse et synth^, telles sont en d6- 
finitiye les deux fisices oppose de la conception chimique de la nature.' — 
Ibtd. p. xii. 

• Sec below, Sect. in. Sube. i. 
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of life. And that asaimUation is a phenomenon of 
motion, which is, in fact, but a synthesis of the two 
simpler modes of motion which we distinguish aa 
translation and transformation, is, if not proved, at 
least in the way of being proved by the whole of that 
modem bioli^ of which the boast is to be ' mechanisch 
b^rundet.' * Hence, we define Organic as the Science 
of the Assimilation of Organisms. This> ^ain, has its 
three main sub-sciences.' And thus, finally, Energetic, 
Chemic, and Oiganic, are co-ordinated by the concep- 
tions of translation, transformation, and assimilation, as 
component parts of the one General Science of Motion, 
or, giving the term what will now be seen to be, at once, 
its widest and its truest significance — Physics. 

4. But now our Central Principle, as a principle of 
synthesis, as well as of antithesis, comes into play on 
still larger elements ; and we seek to integrate those 
conceptions of Position and of Motion themselves by 
which we have differentiated the mathematical and 

1 ' Dnhm geliort daa bekniinte Experiment, welches Bchon von ReU, 
1796, in seiner klawdsclieii Abhudlunf; " von der LelwnHknift " benatti 
vuide, nm zu zeigen, dass die Assimilatioa, die EmslLrung und das 
WschsUium det Thiers nicbta waiter seien sis etna thieriscbe Krystal- 
Usation, d. h, eiae Andehuag thierischer Matorie nach Oeeetzen eiuei 
clieniisclien Wablverwaiidschaft.' — Haeckel, Qen»iMe Morphologte, b. n, 
S.146. 

* But compare Haeckel, Op.ca.h.J. es. S37-8 ; and Heg«I, IftUur- 
pkSotophU, Organik. Werkt, b. vu. a, as. 430 et seq. Adopting the 
term Metapbysic U> denote the science which considets the phenomena 
□f ConBciousness from the subjective point of view, I should define P^- 
chology as the sctenca which consideis these phenomena in their objec- 
tive HspecL And hence, Fsychologj would become with me a sub-scienc« 
of Orgsnic, or Biology. Thus, it may be remarked, that I would but 
letuin to the AriatoteUan mode of treating the subject— ^iitint ru Ciaiplr- 
tiai Tipi 'i'vxiK, 4 wAaiK q rvc Toinurqc. — De Amma, I. 1. But aee Uamil- 
ton, jActyrm on Mtlapkyiiet, vol. I. pp. 130-138. 
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physical sciences, and co-ordinated their sub-sciences 
respectively. The historical investigation of pheno- 
mena discovers the idea of Evolution as at once more 
strictly defining, completing, and integrating those of 
Position and of Motion. So we complete the trinity 
of the natural sciences by adding to Mathematic and 
Physic, CJosmogenetic. And an historical investigation 
of natural phenomena, guided by the principles of our 
new method, leads us to distinguish in Cosmogenetic, 
as the general science of Evolution, the sciences of 
Astrogenetic, Hulegenetic,^ and Ontogenetic.^ Astro- 
genetic we are thus led to conceive as the historical 
science of the mechanical evolution of Bodies, (starry 
systems and stars) ; a science, within the scope of 
which would come all those investigations of the Stel- 
lar Universe to which Laplace,^ or rather, one should 
perhaps say Kant,^ first gave a scientific direction. 
Astronomy would, indeed, as I conceive it, be absorbed 
in, or become but a sub-science of this historical science 
of Astrogenetic ; and astronomical enquiries would thus 
have their true aim and highest theoretical value given 
to them in being considered as contributions to such an 
historical science. And I venture further to tliink that 
Geology has its true scientific place assigned to it as a 
sub-science of such a mechanically-conceived historical 
Astronomy.^ As to Hulegenetic, it is from the magni- 



' '*X\rtf matter, or stuff of which a thing is made. 

* This, I venture to think, a very preferable term to ' Palceontology.* 

* St/sthne du Monde, t. ii. chap. vi. 

* Attgememe Naitirgeschichte und Theorie des HimmeU, Werke, b. i. 
p. 207. 

* Compare Hodgson, Theory of Pradioej voL u. p. 467. 
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ficcnt stellar discoveries of spectrum-analysis that tihe 
mind takes an assured leap to such a new historical 
science as that of the chemical evolution of Substances, 
And, as I would consider Geology as a sub-science of 
Astrc^enetic, so I would treat Mineralogy as a sub- 
sdence of Hulegenetic. For only on historical consi- 
derations can the classification which is one of the chief 
aims of Mineralogy be truly and permanently based.^ 
Of Ontogenetic, as the historical science of the 
organic evolution of Beings, it seems unnecessary 
here to do more than note that its true position would 
appear to be assigned to it in conceiving it thus as the 
cosmogenetical science of which theint^ated elements 
are Astrogenetic and Hulegenetic, as above defined. 
But I must indicate, at least, the important verification 
which the order of these sciences, as determined by the 
historical investigation of natural phenomena, seems to 
afibrd of the forgoing classification generally. For, just 
as from a conclusion found capable of deductive verifi- 
cation, we can argue for the truth of the provisionally 
assumed piremises &om which it has been drawn ; so, 
from their correspondence with the historically deter- 
mined divisions of the science of Evolution, we can 
argue for the truth of our thought-suggested divisions 
of the elementary sciences of Motion and of Position. 

5. Thus is completed our classification of the 
Natural Sciences ; ' but completed only to bring to the 

1 ' Out ctasfdGcfttioiis will come to 1h, u fni oa tbej' can be so mado, 
jfenadoffiet ; and will then troly give whnt rnaj be called the plan nt 
creution.'— Darwin, Origin of Sptden, p. 486. So, Huilej. 'And after 
■11, is it quite so certain tlut a genetic relation may not underlie the 
clBBnification of minerala?' Lai/ Sermons, p. 330. 

■ Ct Hegel, Ifatvrj^Setoplue, Warke, b. Tii. a; Aniott, Sirnty <tf 
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diflerentiating activity of Thought the reflection that 
we have hitherto, after all, investigated relations merely 
of an objective or outwardly apprehended character ; 
hence, to suggest a complementary investigation of sub- 
jective, or inwardly apprehended phenomena ; and thus 
to difierentiate the Natural, by a correlative class of 
Mental Sciences. Proceeding, then, to the classification 
of these subjective sciences as correlates of the objective 
sciences, there is suggested as starting-point, sequen- 
tial or formal relations of Thought. And this concep- 
tion of the general subject-matter of the logical sciences, 
as sciences of qualitative relations,^ brmgs them into 
correlation * with the mathematical sciences, as sciences 
of quantitative relations. But in the investigation of 
the formal relations of Thought we distinguish three 
kinds of ratiocination — not only inference from parti- 
culars to generals, and from generals to particulars, but 
inference from particulars, or generals^ to correlates. Mr. 
J. S. Mill has shown,^ that inference from particidars to 
correlates is implied in both the other kinds of infer- 
ence ; and Mr. J. H. Newman has specially recognised 
and discussed it in relation to the formation of religious 

Human Progress ) Comte, PkHosophie positive, t i. ; Ampere, Pkilosophie 
des Sciences^ p. 41 ; Whewell, Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. ii. ; 
Spencer, Classification of the Sciences, p. 6 j and Haeckel, Generelle Mor- 
phoiogie, b. i. 

* Compare Jevons, Pure Logic, or the Logic of Quality, 

* See Little's refutation of Comte's later notion of the identity of 
Logic and Mathematic, A, Comte et la PhU, positive, Part iii. chap. v. 
But our conclusion with respect to the relation of these sciences is deter- 
mined more particularly by our conclusion with respect to the ' quantifi- 
cation of the predicate.' See, therefore, the logical works of Hamilton, 
Mansel, Thomson, Boole, and JeTons, in which the ' quantification ' is 
maintained; and the Appendix on this subject of the translator of 
Ueberweg, System of Logic, 

^ See Mill, System of Logic, toL i. pp. 200 fig. 
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beliefs.* But as I have, in tlie foregoing subsection, 
had occasion to point-out, we must distinguish also 
inference from generals to correlates — a kind of in- 
ference which may be placed between the two others. 
The Logics, or Sciences thus formed of the different 
kinds of Inference, — Inductive, Correlative, and De- 
ductive, — correspond with the Mathematics of Discon- 
tinuous, Continuous, and Ordered Position. The first, 
as the objective Logic of ordinary Thought, which, 
in a generalising induction, forms hypothetical concep- 
tions of Things, may be named Epagogic' The second, 
as the subjective Logic of speculative and poetic 
Thought, I would istinguish as Dialectic, which, in its 
two processes of differentiation and int^ration, has 
correlates in the two calculi, differential and integral, 
of its correlative Natural Science, Algebraic. And the 
third, as the objectivo-subjective Logic of scientific 
Thought which, in a verifying deduction that is a 
complex of induction and speculation, integrates the 
proceaaes of both the other I/^cs, may be termed 
Systematic* But the second, as I conceive it, is a New 
Logic. For it wag worked-out as one of the results, or 
rather correlates of that new theory of Causation,* the 
principles of which we shall have in the next section 
briefly to state. And this new Logic is founded on the 

' See Orammar of Aaetit. 

* 'Rirayarffi, Ari^tle's Word foi mduction. 

' This term haa alrendj been used to denote a department, or sub- 
science of Logic. With reference to the Terifyinjir or demondtrating 
character of tiiiB Logic, the term 'Apodeictic' might hare been uaed. 
But ' Syetematic ' brings it into more evident relation with its corre- 
sponding natural science ' Organic' 

* See my letter on The I^inaplt of the CbmervaUon of Forte, and 
Mr. MOTs Si/dm ofLegk, in NiUvre, toI. i. p. 6Sa 
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recognition of a process of Thought which, as I have, 
in the foregoing subsection, said, does not appear to 
have yet been adequately distinguished in its relation to 
the other processes of Thought. It is to this new Logic 
of Correlation that would, as I think, properly belong 
the subjects of Nomenclature,^ Definition, Classification,^ 
Syllogism, and those ' Fallacious Tendencies of the 
Mind,' and * Fallacies of Confusion,' ' which may be 
termed Speculative, as distinguished from Inductive 
and Deductive Fallacies. And it is as contributions to 
this new speculative Logic of Discovery that such re- 
searches as those of Boole, De Morgan, and Jevons are, 
as it appears to me, rightly to be regarded. The most 
notable illustrations of this Logic are, as I have already 
remarked, to be found in the speculations of Hegel, 
and the plays of Shakspeare. But it cannot be too 
often repeated that its whole worth and importance 
depends on ever keeping in view that its true place is 
intermediate between the generalising Logic of Induc- 
tion and the verifying Logic of Deduction.* 

* The application to philosophic Nomenclature of the principle on 
which this Logic is founded would lead to the distinguishing of things 
bj different names, according as they are conceived in a more general, a 
more special, and differentiative, or a more concrete, and historical 
manner. Thus, for instance, would be distinguished, * Hypothesis,' 
* Theory,' and • Principle/ And thus, likewise, would be distinguished, to 
the immense benefit of clear discussion, 'Notion,' * Conception,* and * Idea,' 
with their German equivalents, *Begiiff,* * Vorstellung,' and * Idee.' 

* Under Dialectic, as thus conceived, would therefore come the Me- 
thodology and Architectonic of £[ant — the first used in a more general, 
the second in a more special sense. 

' At present these fallacies are, ba Dr. Bain points-out, most illogic- 
ally, yet necessarily treated apart in special books. See his Logic, vol. 
II. b. (XI.) c. 2,— The PbsUion of Fallacies, 

* Compare Trendelenburg, Logische Untermcfhtmgen^ b. ii. s. 294 ; and 
Beneke, Logiky b. ii. pp. 159-188. 
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6. Again differentiating the general conception of 
sequential or formal relations of Thought by that of 
systematic or causal relations of Cognition ; we define 
tiie subject-matter of Metaphysic as the correlate, in its 
own order of sciences, of Logic,' and the correlate, in 
the correlative order of sciences, of Physic. And the 
investigation of the subjective phenomena of Meta- 
physic, guided by the general principles of our method, 
and by those lights which it offers of physical analogies, 
leads to the development of the general conception of 
Cognition in the more specific conceptions of Conscia- 
tion, Ideation, and Conation as subjective correlates of 
those of Translation, Transformation, and Assimilation. 
By Consciation,* I mean the phenomena of Conscious- 
ness — that is,- of sensation and perception conceived as 
the manifestation of an inward activity which it is the 
object of the special science which treats of these phe- 
nomena to define, and demoni^trate in its various forms. 
By Ideation,* I mean the phenomena of emotion and 
conception regarded as phenomena of systems of con- 
sciation, and their transformation. And by Conation,* 

' This eomlation of Logic and Metaphjdc as neceamritj implieti a 
fundamental poetulato of the Correlativitj of Thought and Bziatence (see 
below, pp. 187-140), aa Hegel's identification of these sciences of the form 
and content of Thought follows from hia general theorj of Identity. 

' Derived &om cmueientia and etyntdre, the former originally used 
idmost exclusively in the ethicftl sense expressed by our term con- 
teienee. But since Descartes, eontdentia has been the recognised Latin 
term for contcioumaa, its synonyms in the Romanic languages, snd Be- 
lEusttteyn. On die history of the sjmonymous terms for Consciousness 
in different languages, see Hamilton, Ltatura* on MU^ihytict, vol. i. 
pp. 195 flg. 

* /iJMte is naed by Donne : ' Icouldideate nothing whichcould please.' 

• A teim brought into currency by Sir W. Hamilton, who deri?ed it 
from Cudworth'i Trtatiie m Frei TTiU. See Op. at. vol. i. p. 180, note a. 
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I mean the phenoraena of desire and volition (of volun- 
tary, therefore, as opposed to spontaneous redintegration 
treated of under the foregoing head), explained as in- 
tegrations of the simpler phenomena of Ideation and 
Consciation. These are the conceptions ' which I would 
make the bases of metaphysical sciences, the subjective 
correlates of those of Mechanic, Chemic, and Organic, 
and which may be named respectively Animastic,* 
Ideatic,' and Noetic* And thus I would attempt, 
through the clear distinction at once and correlation of 
objective and subjective phenomena, and of the physical 
and metaphysical aspects of causation, to make of Meta- 
physic a sdence as positive, as definite, that is, in its 
divisions, and verifiable in its conclusions as Physic." 
Nor should such a correlation of the Natural and 
Mental Sciences be deemed either fanciful or surprising. 
For, if motion and cognition are, as all our later 
knowledge would lead us to believe, but aspects of a 

> Corapaie wilb tbe uaual divisioii of mental phenomena, fint promnl- 
gated b; Kant (^Kritik der UriheiUcn^ — £mfe>funy), and adopted by 
Sir W. HuuilloD in his CogaitiTe Faculties, Feelinga, and Con»tiTe 
Powen, — terminology, DiatinctioDS which point to a eiiailu diTiaon an 
to he found in tbe earliest Indian speculations. 

* P^oMc, but for its Ulsoimdingness, and the confbriow tliat migbt 
■rise with Psjcholog;, would be tbe right word ; but Anima is tb« aqoi- 
Talent of V^t- 

■ 'lika (■'•!>'), semblaoce as opposed to reality, archetype, idea. 

* With regard to tbe moat appropriate came for the science designated 
by this term, there should seem to be hot little doubt, for its subject may, 
irith safficdent accuracy, be described as the noetic soul of Aristotls, 
Bm tbe De Anima, and Mr. Oiote's chapter on tbe Aristotelian Pljeho- 
logy, AridUU, toL n. 

* And nnkas this is done, nothing is done. For mitil 'tlio diffi- 
eoltiM of Metaphysics are lesolvad, pontively if possible, but at any nte 
negatiToly, we are neret assured that any human knowledge, even 
phyrical, stands on a solid foundatioa'— Mill, £nimMiiA<M q^ir«m>U<Mi'a 
nOcmpky, p. a. 
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process, or activity, inconceivable except under two 
such limiting forms, (to borrow a phrase from algebra), 
it would only be surprising if these phenomena were 
not capable of correlative distinctions throwing light 
on each other. 

7 . Integrating, now, the general conceptions of formal 
relations of Thought and causal relations of Cognition, 
we obtain that of concrete relations of Development. 
This evidently is the subjective correlate of that con- 
ception of Evolution which, we found, integrated the 
conceptions of Position and of Motion. And as Cosmo- 
genetic, or the science of the evolution of the Cosmos, is 
the general historical science of those forces of Motion 
of which Physic is the general systematic science ; 
so, Lc^ogenetic, or the science of the development 
of the Logos, (of reason, that is, or thought) is the 
general historical science of those forces of Cognition 
of which the general ^stematic science is Metaphysic. 
Now the investigation of the development of Thought 
presents to us the phenomena, first, of Language ; 
secondly, of Religion ; and thirdly, of Philosophy. And 
thus, relative positions are assigned to sciences which I 
would name Gloasagenetic, Mythogenetic, and Mathe- 
genetic,* not only in accordance with the actual rela- 
tions of the phenomena ; but in accordance also, (as 
would appear from the best examples of recent re- 
search on these subjects,) with the true methods of 

' Maeq»^^(lq(ric, knowledge, scienee. The hutoiy of philoaophy is 
tbtu oonoMTed u a whole, and its historical deTelopmeat is, as with 
Hegel, coQceiTsd to correspoDd, -riewing it gecerallj, with its logicsl 
dSTdlopmeoL See Qneh. d. nH. Werk», b. xiii. e. 32Q ; and compare 
Scbwegler, Sittoiy tf J^Hotophy, Inirod., and Stirling's note thereon. 
i9 
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these sciences.' Farther, the relative positions of these 
historical sciences of Cognition correspond with the re- 
lative positions of the systematic sciences of Cognition, 
— the sciences of Consciation, Ideation, and Conation — 
from which, respectively, the explanation of each of 
the sets of phenomena, which are the subjects of these 
historical sciences, is ultimately to be drawn.^ And 
thus, as in the historical investigation of the phenomena 
of Nature, we found a verification of our order of the 
physical, and hence also of the mathematical sciences ; 
so here, in the historical investigation of the pheno- 
mena of Mind, we find a verification of our order of the 
metaphysical, and hence also of the logical sciences. 

8. But we must now proceed to a yet wider appli- 
cation, than any hitherto attempted, of the principle of 
Correlation, and endeavour, by means of it, to define a 
third great order of sciences, integrating the conceptions 
both of the Natural, or Objective, and of the Mental, 
or Subjective Sciences, and which maybe distinguished 
as the Objectivo-subjective, or Humanital Sciences. 
Now, as to what shall be the first of these Sciences, we 
remark that it was the conceptions of Position and of 
Thought that we found to co-ordinate the simpler phe- 
nomena respectively of the Natural and Mental Sciences. 

■ I kllude pardcularlj to the fonnd&tion of the oompEirative Bcience of 
JUligion (Hfthogenetic, m I nuue it), oq the compantive science of 
LoDfOuge (Gloflsigvnetic). 

* ' For the eucc«««on of Btates of the human mind &nd of huraim 
■ocietf cutnot lik?e wa independent law of ita own ; it miut depend on 
the psfchoktgical Mid ethological laws which govern the action of cir- 
cumatances oa men uid of men on circniDstanceB.' — Mill, St/tttnt of 
Logic, vol. n. p. fi06. Compare Hodgson, Theory of H-adiee, toL n, 
pp. 4G4 Sg. ; and Littiri, in La I*iioaopfue pomtiin, t II. p. 06. 



^ 
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What, then, is the conception which will integrate 
these of Position and of Thought, and so become 
the co-ordinate conception of a third class of sciences 
of Formal Kelations ? la it not the idea of Beauty ? 
For tQ what are the elements of Beauty reducible 
but just these, Position and Thought ? Or, in other 
words, what is Beauty essentially but the accordance 
of quantitative and quahtative relations, the harmony 
of form and idea, of the visible and the invisible ? ^ 
la not, then, .^thetic rightly defined as the science 
of the formal relations of Beauty ; and is not its 
place rightly assigned in the relations thus indicated 
to Mathematic, as the science of the formal rela- 
tions of Position, and to Logic, as the science of ^e 
formal relations of Thought ? Guided by the analogies 
of the subdivisions of the sciences of Position and of 
Thought, we further distinguish three orders of rela- 
tions in which Beauty may be found ; in relations, 
namely, of Sight, of Sound, and of Action.^ And these 
woidd appear to exhaust the contents of .^thetic. 
For the ^Esthetic of Sight, or Theatic," would comprise 

* Compare Hegel, VorUtungen uber die Aathttik. Werke, b. X. th. 1. 
' Daa SchSna lieatiinint sicb dadurch &k das tiimUcAe Schemen der Ide»,' 
is his definitioii, i. 141. See bis review of the theories of KaDt, Ficbte^ 
Schiller, Winckelmann, Schellmg, kc, as. 72-89. Compere also Schopen- 
hauer, Zar Metaphyak dei Schmwn viid Aeithetik, Partrga, h. u. M. 447- 
86 ; and Bayer, Auiieti$c!u Unteriuckungen, ss, 3 et seq. Aim compare, as 
of another school, Taiue, PhUoiophie ds VArt : ' L'ceune d'art a pour 
but de manifester quelque caract^re esaentiel ou saillant, partant quelqne 
id^ importante, plus daiiement et plus complitement que ne le font les 
ubjets rtels. EUe j arrive en employant un ensemble de parties life^ 
dont elle modifle sjst^matiquemeiit les npports.' p. 64. 

* Compare Hegel's remarks on 'die bekamite Eintheilung in die 
bUdtnden Eiioste .... die tonende Kunst, die ifuttk, und .... diQ, 
Paetie, als redtnda KMntt'—jEahtHk. Wtrke, b. X. 2. Th. a. 266. 

* eio, sight 
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the sciences of beauty in Form, Colour,' and Construc- 
tion ; the ..Esthetic of Sound, or Music, the sciences 
of beauty in Kliythm,* Melody, and Harmony ; and 
the .^tlietic of Action, or Poetic, the sciences of 
beauty in Movement, Personation, and Plot. The 
verification of this order of the ajsthetical sciences,^ 
corresponding as it does, in its fundamental conceptions, 
with those both of the matliematical and the logical 
sciences, is, of course, to be sought in the historical 
development of the effort at the realisation of Beauty.* 
And that Beauty, in the various relations above distin- 
guished, has its laws ; and that the laws of Beauty in 
each of these triads separately ; and in all three, when 
compared with each other, will be found to present 
analogies of the most profound and interesting cha- 
racter, cannot, I think, be doubted. We have here, 

' See Benson, Ptincipiei of the Seienct of Colour. 

* Rhythmic, Dr. Sylvaster diridsB into Uetric, Chramatic, and Sy- 
nectic, ' Metric is concerned with the discontinuous, Sjnectic with the 
continaoua aspect of the Art. IBetween the two lieB Chiomstic, which 
compriws the study of the quRlities, affinities, and colorific propertiu of 
sound. We look to Metric for correctness of form ; to Chromatic for 
be&uty of colour ; it is to SynecUc and its main branch Sytjgj that we 
must attend in order to ensure coherence and compactness.' — Ziatot of 
Vtrtt, pp. 10-13. 

' Compare tbe very different clasaificatiou of Hegel, j£tUietA. Wa-kt, 
b. X. sa. 257-S. 

* Hegel also maintained his classification to be in accordance with the 
bistoricsl deTelopment of art. Hut with reference to such verificatioii 
he has a very chsfscteristic remarli; — 'Bei der Beantwortung der Frage 
jedocb welchen Anfang die schone Kunst dem Begrifie und der Reslitat 
lufolge genommen habe, dtirfen wir sowobl das emptruch OetchiehtliiA* 
ats auch die auoserlicben Reflesionen .... durcAweg aui»cAlie*ten.' (Op. 
eit. a. X5.) And the development of the Wagnerian conception of the 
Drama as the union, in one indiasoluble whole, of mimetica, munc, and 
poetry, may, I think, be reckoned aa one of the historical verifications of 
the above. See Wagner, Lellre mt la Mvmgm, prefixed to his Qtuttrv 
pocmtt d'opira, and compare Liszt, Lohaigrin et Ta>mhait»er de Wagntr. 
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therefore, a subject which may fitly constitute a 
science ; but, it must be confessed, a new science. For 
it follows &om this conception of .^thetic that most 
of the subjects, hitherto treated under this title, will be 
relegated to other sciences.' There need not, how- 
ever, be any conmderable hcEdtation about this. For 
the very name of the science dates only from Baum- 
garten,' though the notion of it may, indeed, be traced 
to Aristotle.' Every science presents itself, at first, as 
embracing in its scope subjects of which it is disem- 
barrassed by a better and clearer conception of its 
aims. And hence, in defining ^thetic as the science 
only of the formal relations of Beauty, I but follow 
the course of those who have rid Mathematic of 
physical, and Logic of metaphysical questions. 

9. The general conception of Beauty is differen- 
tiated in that of Conduct. As in that case, so in this, 
we should find the elements of the conception in those 
of the corresponding objective and subjective sciences 
respectively, the sciences, namely, of Motion and of 



' A^ for '"fti^f") the snliject of the butorj of Art, which fomu tht 
grwtet put of He^l'a jEHhttik. Of this most popululj interesting of 
All Hegel's ■wvAb, I maj here note that there ia a French tnuuletioQ in 
five Tolumee by H. Oh. B&iard. And hie Eaem on^ytiqut tt erittqut 
tur V^tlKitiqiu tU SifftI, appended to the fifth volume of bis tnusIatioD, 
ia also puUiehed eepantely. 

* Born 1714; became a dieciple of WoUT; and diedgprofestoratl^Wik- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1762. Hlb ..StlSttica (two toIb.) was pnUiehed iu 1750- 
68. Sir W. Hamilton remarks that ' the term Apolaoatic would hare 
been a more appiopiiate designation.' Xeetene* on Mataphytie$, toL i. p. 
124. And without douht j^ethetic, as derived Erom oiuOiiiric, th» 
antiUiesia of voqaif, should more properi; hare such a meaning as that 
in which it is used by Kant. But the Baumgartian has prevailed over 
the Kantian sense of the term, and sense of wnw. 

' Id hie /Wuv. 
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Ci^iUoQ. And is this not so ? Are not tbe causes 
'listinctivo of Eihic, ends, determined at once by the 
External Conditions which are the causes investigated 
in objective, and by the Internal Spontaneities which 
are the causes considered in subjective science ? And 
docs not an analysis of Conduct give a result in 
accordance with the synthesis indicated by our prin- 
ciple of Correlation? For what essentially is Con- 
duct but the determination of motion by the cogni- 
tion of it as a means towards, or determinative of, a 
certain end ? And do not motions become actions, 
become capable, that is, of being pronounced moral 
or immoral, good or bad motions, only when the being 
tliat moves, freely moves, knows, and truly knows, the 
tendency of its motions ? If a motion, or in less 
abstract language, a course of conduct, is pursued with 
an untrue belief as to its tendency, then it is only 
subjectively moral, or immoral, as the case may be. 
And hence, for conduct at once subjectively and objec- 
tively moral, true knowledge of the tendencies of 
action (or motion) is necessary. But now, what are 
those specific conceptions through which the general 
conception of Conduct is explicated, and which, there- 
fore, may serve to co-ordinate the Ethical Sciences ? 
An investagation of the phenomena of Conduct, 
guided by the general principles of our method, leads 
us to distinguish, as the subjects of three primary 
ethical sciences, Action, Virtue, and Poli<y. These 
sciences I would name respectively Orectic,' Deon- 

' 'OpitiCfpropeiumD, demra. Ariatot]ethtudiBtingaisfaeaitfroiii|3auX)r''ic. 
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tic,^ and Jiiridic' Orectic I would define as the science 
of Motives or Passions,' considered as the result of the 
action of circumstances on those mental powers which 
Aristotelians distinguish as Orective Faculties, the Ger- 
mans as Bestrebungs-Vermogen, and Sir W. Hamilton 
as Exertive Faculties.* And it seems to me of great im- 
portance to make such a science the first of the ethical 
sciences. For a science of Passions is certainly the 
true foundation of the science of Duties and of Eights.* 
With reference to Deontic, I need here only remark 
that its precedence to Juridic impHes the derivation of 
the theory of Rights from that of Duties.* Juridic, ia 

I, 10. Compare Nii^m. Eth. i. 2, 1. Oreetie is a term abeady used 
ia British philosophy, though not in that etliical sense here given to it. 
It is thus dislingiUBhed irom Ontutic hy Lord Mouboddo : ' By the first 
we know and perceive, and by the second we desire and incline ; under 
which I include also averBioD ; for BTersion is the desire of the absence 
of anything.' — Antient Melaph., yoL I. p. 110. Compare pp. 126 and 
130. See Hamilton, Melaphyiiei, toL i. p. 185. 

' Aioi', that which is right Compare Dentham's Deontology, which he 
defined, ' the knowing what is fit to be done on every occasion.' Daanta- 
logy, vol. I. p. 21. For his bifurcate subdivisions of Deontology, as 
' Dicastic Ethics,' see Table Y. of his 0irettomalhia. Work*, vol. Ttll. 

* To be diatiDguished, as the Science of Political Laws aa they ought 
to be, from Jurisprudence, the Science of Political Laws as they are. 

* 'The de bcto empirical Motiva of individuala are the different 
d<-gteea of pleasure, contabed in, and defined by different emntions; tba 
de facto empirical motires of a group of individuals are, the actiona of 
the indiTiduals flowing Irom their character.'— Hodgson, TTitory of iVno- 
lice, vol. n. pp. 9S-6. As to Motive nnd Intention see Austin, iVocMce 
of JuritpntdtHct, voL ii. p. 66, and Mill, Utilitarianwm, pp. 26-7, n. 
Compare the science of Character as conceived by Mill, and by him 
named Ethology. — Syttem of Logic, voL n. hk. (Yi.)ch. t. See also Bain, 
Study of C^mracter. 

* MAtpkyticM, ToL II. p. 180. 

* This would appear to be the true thought in the speculations, often 
sufficiently wild, of Fourier. 

* ' lUghts,' Mys Hr. Hodgson, ' are conferred only t^ commanding 
dutiea)dtiti«e an commanded immediately; rights, derivaliTely.' — Theory 
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the large sense in which I conceive it,^ would better be 
named Politic, were this word not required for the Art 
derived from this third ethical science, just as Thera- 
peutic (or Medicine) is derived from the third science of 
Physic. For of Juridic, as I conceive it, the first sub- 
science is Political Economy,^ or, as I would name it. 
Economic. And this, inasmuch as natural rights or 
the claims that, apart from legal sanction, appear just, 
are, in the first place, determined by the physical con- 
ditions, the action of which, in determining the distri- 
bution of power and creating social classes, it is one of 
the first objects of Economic to investigate.* In this 
distinction and order of the sciences of Conduct there 
will, I think, be found a correspondence both with the 
sciences of Cognition and of Motion. And in historical 
development* also there should seem to be a verifica- 
tion of the relations thus assigned to these sciences 
of Conduct, distinguished as Action, Virtue, and 
Policy. 

of Practice, vol ii. p. 170 ; see also pp. 79, 200, 210 ; and compare 
Comte, PkUo&ophie p<mtive, t. yi. p. 454 ; Austin, Juri^n-udence, vol. i. 
p. 256 n., and toI. ii. p. 464 n. ; Savigny, Sygtem dea heutigen JRo^ 
mUchm Reckts, b. n. § 62; and Mazzini, Life and Writings^ vol. i. pp. 88, 
42, 181, 202, and 288. 

^ Compare with Juridic, as here conceiyed, the views of M. Charles 
Comte's TraUS de Ligitiation, 

' ^ The art and science of Political Economy are properly defined by 
the action which is their object-matter, namely, the acquisition of 
wealth, or of commodities ha^;^ exchange value.' — Hodgson, Theory of 
Practice^ voL n. p. 275. Compare Harrison, lAmiU of Pol Econ., Fort- 
nightiy Review y June 1865. 

• See below. Book i. Ch. (n.) Sect. ii. 

^ Note, for instance, of how early a date, in the development of the 
general science of Ethic, is the Charactere of Theophrastus (the friend 
and executor of Aristotle), and of how recent a date the Wealth of 
Natiofu. 
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10. We must now proceed to the consideration of 
that third class of Humanital Sciences, the conc^tion of 
which must, not only like that of the science of Evolu- 
tion, and the science of Development, int<fgrate the 
conceptions of the two preceding sciences of the same 
order, but must stand also in a like relation to these 
conceptions themselves of Evolution and Development, 
belonging respectively to the objective and subjective 
orders of sciences. Thia last class of sciences is that 
of which I would name the co-ordinating conception 
Progress. And I venture to think that by thus 
conceiving Progress as an integration of the concep- 
tioM of Evolution and Development, a new clearness 
and definiteness ia given to a word of which the 
meaning is, in general, in the highest degree vague. 
I would restrict the term Evolution to the histoiy of 
Motion in its three chief realisations — Bodies, Sub- 
stances, and Organisms. The term Development I would 
use to signify the history of Cognition in its three great 
concrete results — Language, Eeligion, and Philosophy. 
And by Ae term Progress, I would be understood to 
mean the history of Conduct in its ^ree main pheno- 
mena — Industry, Morals, and Policy, considering these 
as the objectivo-subjective results of the external con- 
ditions of objective Evolution and the internal forces of 
subjective Development The sequence of these histoi-ic 
sciences of Conduct is to be compared, as was that of 
the historic sciences of Motion, and of Cognition 
respectively, with the sequence of the corresponding 
systematic sciences. And this sequence is to be verified 
in the actual facts of Progress, industrial, moral, and 
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jural.^ As to these, however, I can here only note 
the confinnation given to the classification just-stated 
by those modern researches which show that the 
recorded ages of moral and of jural progress were 
preceded by a vast, and, (save in the literature of in- 
scriptions, and hieroglyphic or hieratic papyri,) un- 
recorded age of distinctively industrial progress. 
And as a further confirmation of this classification, 
I would but note those modem researches, which, 
in tracing the origin of laws, not to law-givers, 
but to customs and habits, show the historic falsity 
of the Benthamite conception of a law.^ Finally, 
the place thus assigned to Sociology, or, as I should 
rather call it, Poligenetic, as the science of that 
Progress of which the end is a universal ttoXi^, or 
well-ordered Commonwealth, would appear to be in 
accordance — as the aim of our classification requires 
that it should be — not only with the actual relations 
of the phenomena, but with the true method of the 
science. For by this conception of it as the objec- 
tivo-subjective science of the historic laws of Industry, 
Morals, and PoUcy^ — the science of which the sub-*^ 
sciences are Ergagenetic, Ethogenetic, and Nomo- 
gcnetic' — we are required to found the study of it 

* A word coined by Whewell in contradistinction to moral. See 
Eletnenta of MoralUy including Polity, 

* ' The further we penetrate into the primitive history of Thought, 
the further we find ourselves from a conception of law which at all 
resembles a compound of the elements which Bentham determined. It 
is certain that in the infancy of mankind, no sort of legislature, not even 
a distinct author of law, is contemplated or conceived of. Law has 
scarcely reached the footing of custom ) it is rather a habit' — ^Maine, 
Ancient Law, pp. 7-8. 

* Jurisprudence, as the daauficatory and descriptive Science of the 
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on studies both of objective Evolution, and sub- 
jective Development ; and yet more particularly, on 
studies of those Ethical Sciences with which its con- 
stituent sciences are more closely related ; and which, 
again, are founded on the most general results both 
of the subjective and objective systematic sciences. 
And hence, not only that study of the physical 
sciences so much insisted on by Mr, Buckle as a ne- 
cessary preliminary to the study of the history of 
CivilisatioQ ; but the previous study also of those 
metaphysical aud ethical sciences with which, except 
Economic, he practically dispensed, is required by the 
mere place of the study of Progress in our classification 
of the Sciences. 

1 \. ' Utinam, quemadmodum universi mundi faciea 
in conspectum venit, ita philosophise tota nobis posset 
occurrere simiUimum mundo spcctaculum,' ' And so, 
let me now present, at a glance, the outlines of this 
embodiment of our new philosophical Method in what 
offers itself as, in different aspects of it, a synoptical 
history of Things, a system of Correlative Categories of 
Causation, and a synoptical history of Knowledges, 
Scientific, and Technical — 

Political Laws of a given historical period, and hence, as distinguished 
from Juridic as aboT»4efined, con, I think, be rightl}' constituted only 
on priudples derived IVom this genN«l historical Science of NoiDOf^netic : 
— just as trulj scientific Natural-hiBtoTy GlassificfttiDns must be derived 
from, or coincide with, the facts of Ontogenetic. 
' Seneca, ^tul., Izxxiz. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES AND THE ARTS. 



The Objectiye, or Natural, Sciences and Arts. 



Formal Relations of 

Position, 
DincontmHouSy Conti- 
ntwits, Ordered^ define 
Mathbmatic 
(i) ArithmeUc 
(n) Algebraic 
(III) Tactic 




n 

Causal Relations of 

Motion, 

TransUUicnif Trans/or- 

motion f Ammilationy define 

Physic 

(i) Energetic, Mechanic 

(ll) Chemic. Cheirotechnic 

(ill) Organic* Therapeutic 



in 

Concrete Relations of 

Evolution, 
Astronomical^ Chemical^ 
and liiologicalj define 
Cosmogenktig 
(l) Axtrogenetic] ^ g 
(li) Ilulegenetic mF 
(III) Ontogenetic ] ^ | 



n. 

The Subjective, or Mental, Sciences and Arts. 



Formal Relations of 

Thought, 
Inductive^ Corrdative, 
and Deductive^ define 

Logic. 
(i)Epagogic 
(ii) Diatedic 
(in) Systematic^ 



^1 



u 

Causal Relations of 

Cognition, 
Consdation, Ideation, 
and Conationj define 

Metaphysic. 
(i) Animastic, Oraphic 
(ii) Ideatic, Cerenwnic 
(ni) Noetic, Uygienic 



m 

Concrete Relations of 

Development, 

Linguidicy ReHgiouSy 

and Philosophicy define 

LOGOGENETIC. 

(i) Glossagenetic 

(li) Mythogenetic 

(ni) MatAegeneUc^ 



>f 



IIL 
The Objectivo-Subjbctive, or Humanital, Sciences and Arts. 



Formal Relations of 

BSAUTT, 

Vieualy Musical, 
and Poeticaly define 

iESTHETia 

(i)TheaticV^ 

(ii) Music [gl 

(III) Poetic J ^^ 



II 

Causal Relations of 
Conduct, 
Actiony Vniue, 
and Policy, define 
ETHia 
(i) Orectic. Ptedagogic 
(ii) DeowHc, Ithetoric 
(in) Juridic, Politic 



m 

Concrete Relations of 

Progress, 

IndMtrialy Moral, 

and Jural, define 

PoLIGENETia 

(l) Ergagenetic V | 

(ll) Efhogenctie -||' 

(in) Nomogenetic} '^^ 
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But, surveying now thia classification of the Sciences 
and Arts,^ Thought, yet again differentiating and inte- 
grating, shows them to fonn but parts of a greater 
whole ; and, distinguishing the Sciences as the objective 
kingdom of the general written result of Mental 
Activity, shows that, in relation' thereto, Poesy, in ita 
widest and true sense, as the recordation of Ideals, 
whether in the style and rhythm of prose or of poetry, 
b of a subjective character ; while the Arta form what, 
in relation to the Sciences and to Poesy, must be 
characterised as the objectivo-aubjective kingdom 
of those mental products which exist in Writing, or 
Letters. And we thus obtain a Gteneral Classification 
of Recorded Knowledges, under the three great heads 
of the Sciences, Poesy, (or Literature in the more re- 
stricted sense of the term), and the Arts. 



SUBSECTION III. 

The Ultimate Principles of Philoaophical Investigation, 

1. Already it may suggest itself that, if such a classi- 
fication of the Sciences and Arts is really even in 
general accordance with the facta of Thought-deve- 
lopment, there is implied in it an Ultimate I^w of 
History. We must trust that the verification of dils 
suggestion will ahow that, even for an introduction to 

' I regret that tlie Addition of tiie Arte to this Tnble of the Sciences 
WM too late an a^rthonght to permit of toy adding, to the foregoing 
paragraph! of thia Bubaection, auch remarks and notM, with respect to 
the Art* in their connection with the Sciences, ne I should hnve desired. 
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an Introduction so summary as the present necessarily 
13, the foregoing Classification lias not been set-forth at 
any disproportionate length. In the meantime, we 
must complete tlie exposition of the Method by which 
we were finally led to the explicit enunciation of the 
Law which would appear to be implicit in the above 
ClassLfica^ion. For neither that central principle of 
our Method, of tlie working of which an illustra- 
tion is afforded in the foregoing Classification, nor 
those by which it is limited and defined, can be cha- 
racterised as ultimate. Ultimate can only be those con- 
ceptions of Truth which underlie such principles of 
Method as those in the first subsection stated ; or rather 
those Postulates on which are based those conceptions 
of Truth. And on us, in a new inquiry into Causation, 
mainly urged by the falsehood of the Christian Philo- 
sophy of History, and the incompleteness of the New 
Philosophy of History, tlie clear stiitement of the 
Ultimate Principles of the Method of our new inquiry 
is more especially incumbent. For it is just the 
untruth of hitherto-granted postulates of Truth that 
we shall, on more profound reflection, find to be what 
is lUtimately implied in an admission of the untruth of 
the Christian theory of History. Tl i<rrw oX^^eio ; ' 
what is Tnith ? This question of Pilate's, unanswered 
by Christ, is crucial to Christianity. And the ques- 
tion put by a more penetrating consideration of the 
untruth of the Christian theory of History is identical 
with that whidi the practical sense of the Roman 
Governor put. For the conception of Truth impUed 

> John ZTiii. 38. 
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by the Christian theory of History is, that it is 
Thought which is in accordance with the Book which 
coutfuns that theory ; and this, either as it is inter- 
preted by 'private judgment,' or by 'the Church.' 
The very supposition, therefore, of the untruth of a 
theory implying such a conception, or postulate with 
respect to the nature of Truth, implies either a more 
or less distinct new conception of Truth, or scepticism 
as to the possibility of attaining to anything that can 
be called Truth. Nor is this a mere imaginary con- 
sequence of discovering the untruth of the Christian 
theory of History. For it was just with the conception 
that it was possible for the same thing to be at once 
true to the dogma, and false to the reason, that 
Christian Philosophy, the so-called Scholasticiam, fell.' 
The history of Modern Philosophy, initiated by Bacon 
and Descartes, has been, in one of its profoundest 
aspects, but an attempt to answer this question. What 
IB Truth? And with the initiation of Modem Phi- 
losophy, was initiated also Modem Criticism, in that 
great work, at once the flower of the earlier, and the 
germ of the later period of doubt of the Christian 
historical theory, Spinoza's 'Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.' ' 

2. To complete, therefore, the statement of the prin- 
ciples of our New Philosophical Method, it will be ne- 
cessary that — having in the two forgoing subsections 
first stated, and then illustrated the principles by which 
we would guide ourselves in attempting to gain tme con 

' Sm Sdnregler, HuU>ry of PhOotophy, p. 146. 

* Hambnig, 1670. Compue Epid. xxi. Optra, 1 1. p. 610. 
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ceptions, and demonstrate their truth — we now proceed 
to lay bare our deepest foundations, and state those 
Ultimate Principles which, in order to the logical appli- 
cation of the above-stated Proximate Principles, must 
be * received without proof, as underivable, undedu- 
cible, undemonstrable/ ^ But how shall we proceed in 
our endeavour to discover and define such principles ? 
The method of arriving at, developing, and verifying 
the principles of a method should be itself an illus- 
tration of those principles. Now, the first of the 
Proximate Principles of our Method requires that our 
general conceptions be formed by induction from actual 
and progressively more complex relations ; hence wc 
endeavoured to discover these proximate principles 
in the investigation of the actual processes of Thought, 
both individual and historical ; and these principles were 
stated as inductively obtained, but still merely hypo- 
thetical generalisations. By the second of these Proxi- 
mate Principles, we are required to develop Hypotheses 
of Thought by progressive differentiations and inte- 
grations. And, hence, to illustrate this — the central 
principle of our New Method — the residt of its appli- 
cation, as hmited and defined by the two other prin- 
ciples of our Method, was, in the foregoing Classification, 
stated, of the Sciences and the Arts. But the third of 
our Proximate Principles of Method requires that our 
general conceptions, thus developed, be verified by 
deduction. Apply this to the attempt fully to discover 
and state the Principles of our New Method, and it 
will be evident that, with respect to them, this opera- 

* Bain, Logicj vol. i. p. 2GG. 
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tion of deductive verification lias still to be perfonneti. 
It b in this operation, therefore, that we must seek to 
discover and state some Ultimate Principles of Investi- 
gation. There are, however, two kinds of Deduction, 
distinguished by Mr. Mill as respectively Direct and 
Inverse. * Instead of deducing our conclusions by 
reasoning, and verifying tlicm by observation, we in 
some cases begin by obtaining them coujectiuralfy from 
specific experience, and afterwards connect them with 
the principles of human nature by « priori reasonings, 
wliieh reasonings are thus a real Verification.' ' It is 
the latter of these two kinds of verifj-ing Deduction 
that we shall here have to adopt. And, starting from 
those generalisations obtained from investigation of, and 
reflection on the actual processes of Thought, and then 
stated as the Proximate Principles of our New Metliod, 
we shall endeavour from Uicse to reason to those 
which they imply as the logicidly undeducible, and 
therefore Ultimate Principles of Investigation. 

3. Adopting, then, that Inverse Deduction which 
we thus see to be that required for the verification at 
once of our Proximate, and the discovery of our Ulti- 
mate Principles of Investigation, we start from that 
inductively obtained general conception of Method 
wliich is stated in our First Proximate Principle, 
namely, Knowledge is to be sought in the Induction 
of Hypotheses of Thought from the simpler Relations 
of Things. Now, endeavouring to work up from this 
derivative empirical generalisation to the ultimate 
rational principle underlying it, we aak, What is tlie 

' Syittm of Logic, Tol. ii. p. *83. 
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nature of ihe propositions which satisfy that generaUsing 
effort, the recognition of which has led us to state the 
above as our First Principle of Method ? What, in other 
words, is the conception of Truth implied in such a 
principle as the above ? What is that quality in pro- 
positions which satisfies the mind that, in stating them, 
it has accomplished its lum in forming general con- 
ceptions from its perceptions of the relations of things ? 
Consider the earliest conceptions which are formed by 
the child, or by the savage, and the propositions in 
which they are expressed. Or take, not such first 
conceptions of things as these, but those grander gene- 
ralisations from which, as Hegel has shown,^ the whole 
of Western Philosophy has been, with, on the whole, 
a wonderftdly logical sequence, developed. Consider 
the hypotheses of Thales, of Anaximenes, and of 
Diogenes (of ApoUonia) concerning the Beginning.^ 
From Water, according to the first ; from Air, accord- 
ing to the second ; from InteUigence, according to the 
third, all was generated.^ These were all Inductions in 
the strict sense of the term ; generalisations, that is, 
formed by reflection on observed facts. What was it 
that satisfied Thales with the hypothesis that wSoip 
eTvai T^v 0Lpj(r^v ; * dissatisfied Anaximenes with it ; and. 



' OescMchte der PhUosophie. Werke, b. xiii. 

' In thus connectLng these three philosophers, I follow Hitter, History 
of Ancient Philosophy^ toL i., whom Mr. Lewes has also in his Biogra^ 
piicai Hist, of Philosophy followed. Hegel gives no aocoiint at idl of 
Diogenes, and Tennemann places him after Pythagoras. 

* With these theories compare that of Spiller, with respect to an 
unconsciously intelligent aether as the cause of all things. See Goit im 
Lichte der Naturwissenschaften : Studien iiher Oott, Welt, UnsterbUchkeit, 

* Aristotle, Metaph, I, i. c. iii. 
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agaio, with the substituted hypothesis of Anaximenes, 
dissatisfied Dic^enes, and led to a more general hypo* 
thesis than either P What was it, in the first case, but 
an apparent accordance with the &cts of things ; in 
the second, discordance with them ; and, in the third, 
the greater apparent accordance of a more abstract 
hypothesis with a more accurate observation of things 
and their relations? And is not, then, what that 
quality is in propositions which makes them appear 
true, and hence what must be, at least, our first 
definition of Truth, clear? Truth is the accordance of 
an expression of subjective Thought with the present- 
discovered relations of objective Things. But this 
cannot be an Ultimate Principle. For, even admitting 
that such a statement accurately defines the general 
aim and conception of Trudi imphed in Inductive 
Generalisation ; we shall find, on refiection, that sudt 
an mm of research, and conception of Truth imphea a 
still deeper principle ; and that such an aim, and such 
a conception, must itself have a postulate. What, then, 
is this ? Consider it. Suppose there were no sort of 
uniformity in the successions of phenomena, what 
would be the good of trying to bring our conceptions 
into accordance with what had no accordance with 
itself? Suppose that fire sometimes followed the rubbing 
of two sticks together, and sometimes some utterly 
difierent phenomenon, as, for instance, the transforma- 
tion of the two sticks into httle rods of iron, or their 
sudden disappearance altogether, what motive could 
there be for, or possibility of inductive generalisation ? 
Suppose that there were no such thing as a more or 
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less regular sequence ; how could it ever have entered 
into the minds of men to speculate on the Beginning ? 
Evidently the postulate of all Inductive Enquiry — the 
First, at least, of the Ultimate Principles of Investiga- 
tion, and the fact, or assumption which justifies our 
First Proximate Principle is — Nature^ in the sequences 
of similar coexistences^ is uniform, 

4. But, in -our inductive working out of the Proxi- 
mate Principles of Investigation from the observed 
facts of the processes of Thought, individual and his- 
torical, we arrived, secondly, at the principle which 
we thus stated: Hypotheses of Thought are to be 
developol by progressive difierentiations and integra- 
tions of Thought. And now, in endeavouring to dis- 
cover what is the postulate which is the ultimate 
basis of such developments, we ask, first, as in the 
preceding investigation, what the conception of Truth 
is, that is implied in such mental activity as that from 
the distinguishing of which this Second Proximate 
Principle of investigation is drawn? Consider, then, 
generally any system of purely Speculative Eeasoning 
— ^reasoning which, starting from certain premises or 
assumptions, develops a set of mutually dependent 
propositions. What is it that, in such developments — 
whether resulting in sj^tems of mathematical, of theo- 
logical, or of metaphysical propositions — satisfies the 
mind with the propositions which it thus developes? 
Consider, more particularly, any coherent system of 
theological propositions, as, for instance, Papism or 
Calvinism. What is the conception of Truth implied 
in a clear and intelligent acceptance of any proposi- 
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tion of such a system ? I thick that, if one impar- 
tially studies the history of those theolc^cal opinions 
which have got themselves established aa 'ortho- 
dos,' one will find that they deserved this distinction 
by their greater logical coherence; that those opi- 
nions stigmatised as * heresies ' were, and are, how- 
ever commendable otherwise, blind incoherencies, 
sooner or later landing in manifest self-contradictions ; 
and that, in adjudging certain propositions to be 'or- 
thodox,' and certain others ' heterodox,' there was, 
for the most part, true insight into their respective 
accordance, or non-accordance with the general system 
of propositions, its axioms and postulates. But in this 
conaderation of the intellectual causes which lead to 
the acceptance, or rejection of theological propositions, 
we take but a more concrete and &miliar illustration 
of those intellectual judgments which lead to the ac- 
ceptance, or rejection of mathematical, and of meta- 
physical propositions. And what the conception of 
Truth is, in Speculative Beasoning generally, is now 
clear, and we are led to a second definition of Truth 
in these terms : Truth is the accordance of an expres- 
sion of subjective Thought with another, or other 
expressions of subjective Thought This is the con- 
ception which underlies those maxiois of Consistency, 
entitled ' Laira of Thought,' the principles of Identity, 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. But this con- 
ception itself is not ultimate. For, just as that concep- 
tion of Truth which we found implied in Inductive 
Generalisation had itself a postulate, so has this, that 
is implied in Speculative Reasoning. What, then, is 
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this postulate? Now as, in considering what would 
be the result, in relation to Inductive Generalisation, 
were Nature otherwise than it is, we were led to the 
postulate of such generahsation, in stating the most 
general characteristic of Nature ; so, in considering 
now what would be the result, in relation to Specula- 
tive Keasoning, were Thought otherwise than it is, we 
may be led to the postulate of such reasoning, in 
stating the most general characteristic of Thought. 
What, then, is Thought's most general characteristic ? 
Consider what would become of reasoning — if we could 
not recall formerly-stated propositions, and recall them 
with some assurance that they came to us in the shape 
in which they seemed then best to express the con- 
clusions we had arrived at — ^if, in a word. Memory 
were utterly fallacious, and in no way to be depended 
on. How, if Thought had no tendency, at least, to be 
consistent with itself, could such a conception of Truth 
ever have been formed, as that which we have found 
to be implied in speculative reasoning, and to be our 
guide in the acceptance, or rejection of the propositions 
which are thus developed ? Manifestly the postulate 
of all Speculative Eeasoning, the Second of our Ulti- 
mate Principles of Investigation, and the feet or as- 
sumption which, by deductive verification, justifies our 
Second Proximate Principle is — Thotight^ in its differ- 
entiating and integrating activity^ tends' to Self-con- 
dstency} 

* Dr. Bwn makes Consistency his first postulate (Lagic^ vol. i. p. 272). 
But I would submit that it is more logically to be considered as but a 
maxim derived firom this postulate as to the nature of Thought, or as the 
equivalent of his second postulate. And thus, for speculative reasoning, 
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5. Our investigation, however, of, and reflection on, 
the logical processes of Thought, individual and histo- 
rical, led us to a Third Proximate Principle of Method, 
which we stated in these terms : Knowledge is to be 
verified in the Deduction of the Pelations of Things 
from the developed Hypotheses of Thought. And we 
have now to enquire what that ultimate fact is which 
must be postulated as the undemonstrable basis of such 
a principle of demonstration. Let us approach this 
question, as in the previous similar cases, in endeavour- 
ing, first, to define the conception of Truth that is 
implied in such a principle of Method. Now it is, in 
the first place, evident that there is implied in this 
Third Principle of Investigation a conception of Truth 
that partially, at least, natives that which we found 
to be implied in our second principle. It is, indeed, 
unquestionably the feet, that we consider a propoa- 
tion to be true, if it is seen to be in dear accordance 
with a related set of propositions. But it is unques- 
tionably, also, the fact that we now, at least, consider 
such accordance with other propositions as giving to 
any stated proposition a merely subjective kind of 
Truth, And that this is not the kind of Truth which 
satisfies the modem scientific intellect is most instruc- 
tively shown by the history of the modem criticism, 
not only of theolo^cal and of metaphj^cal, but also 
of mathematical propositions. Oiven the postulates 
of such theological systems as Papism or Calvinism, or 



we hftve * poatoUto u to the general characteristic of Thought, eorre- 
eponding with that poatnUte as to the general characteristic of Nature, 
which ia the bans of inductive generalimlioii. 
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of such metaphysical systems as Spinozism or Hege- 
lianism, and the propositions therefrom developed may 
(speaking generally) be no doubt considered in rela- 
tion to each other, and to their postulates, to be as 
true as the mathematical systems of Euchd, or of 
Lagrange. But the profound suggestion that has 
arisen in the criticism of the bases of Mathematics, the 
suggestion that our three-dimensioned space may not 
be really a homoloid, as it is assumed to be, the 
suggestion of a curvature of space,^ seems to me — 
even if it is regarded as a mere suggestion which 
there is no possibihty of verifying — to have the most 
important bearings on our conceptions of Truth, 
For if so, then, though the propositions of Mathe- 
matics may be considered, for all practical purposes, 
to have an objective, yet they may possibly have only 
a subjective validity. And if the necessity of deduc- 
tive verification is even suggested, in order to the 
acceptance of the propositions of Mathematics, as 
expressions of objective reahty, a fortiori must such 
verification be necessary in order that we may regard 
the propositions of Theology, and of Metaphysics, as 
anything better than the mere subjective results of a 
disciphnary mental gymnastic. Is not, then, that final 
conception of Truth, which defines the aim of the 
distinctive principle of modern scientific investigation, 
thus made clear? Truth is the accordance of an 
expression of subjective Thought with future-dis- 
covered relations of Things. But as we found that 
that conception of Truth which defined the aim of our 

' See RiemaDn and Ilelmholtz as cited aboye, Subsect. ii. 
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principle of Inductive Generalisation, begs, as its pos- 
tulate, a certain general characteristic of Nature ; and 
as we likewise found that that conception of Truth, 
which defines the aim of our principle of Speculative 
Keasoniog, begs, as its postulate, a certain general 
characteristic of Thought ; so we shall, I think, now 
find that that conception of Trutli which defines the 
aim of our principle of Deductive Verification begs, as 
ita postulate, a certain reciprocal relation between 
Nature and Thought. Consider it. If there were 
identity between Thought and Nature, there would 
evidently be no need of deductive verification. For, in 
that case, if a thing were true in logic, it would be 
true also in fact. And evidently, also, if there were 
no redprocity between Nature and Thought, and if 
Mind were simply the passive recipient of the impres- 
sions of Nature, there would then be no use of that deve- 
lopment of Hypotheses, which, as we conceive it, is an 
essential preliminary of the process of Deductive Verifi- 
cation. For, in that case, as there would, ex hypothesi, 
be either no spontaneity in the activity of Thought, 
or no relation between that activity and the activity 
of Nature ; there would be either no possibility of a 
deduction of relations of Things to be in the Future 
discovered ; or no hope that relations of Things in the 
Future discovered woixld accord with tiie results of 
the deductive activity of Thought. The postulate, 
therefore, of Deductive Verification, the Third of our 
Ultimate Principles of Investigation, and the fact 
or assumption which can alone justify our Third 
Proximate Principle, is — There in n Correlation between 
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the coexistences of Nature and the sequences of 
Thought} 

6. Such, then, are the three Ultimate Facts, or, at 
least, assumptions of fact, or Postulates, of oiu* New 
Philosophical Method. Yet, that they are not three 
independent facts, but stand to each other in a mutually 
impUcating relation, will, I think, be evident to the 
reflective student. Omitting, however, the abstract 
considerations that would be involved in demonstrating 
this, I can here merely point out the strong groimd of 
hope which the application of the Method founded on 
these Postulates to a Classification of the Sciences seems 
to afford that our New Method will be successful in its 
great aim of fundamental reconciliation, and true syn- 
thesis. For nothing can more decisively mark the cha- 
racter of a Philosophy than its Classification of the 
Sciences. Compare then, first, with the above Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences, as an application of the principles 
of a method seeking to reconcile Idealism and Mate- 
rialism, the classifications of the other recent methods 
which, though with the same aim, have, as their 
systems of the sciences verjr strikingly show, been 
unable to get beyond the charmed circle either of 

* The following remarks of Ueberweg appear to me to haye great 
aignificance with reference to the enunciation of such an Ultimate Prin- 
ciple as this : — ' The subjectively-formal Logic — that promulgated by the 
schools of Kant and Herbart — puts the forms of Thought out of aU 
relation to the forms of Existence. Metaphysical Logic, on the other 
hand, as Hegel constructed it, identifies the two kinds of forms, and 
thinks that it can recognise, in the self-development of Thought, the self- 
production of Existence. Aristotle, equally far from both extremes, sees 
thinking to be the picture of Existence, a picture which is different from 
its real correlate, and yet related to it, which corresponds to it, and yet 
is not identical with it' — Sygtem of Lo^ic^ Preface to First Edition, p. xi. 
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Idealism or Materialism. Compare with the above the 
classifications of Hegel, and of Comte ; of Mr. Spencer, 
and of Mr. Hodgson. The classification of Hegel deter- 
mines the order of the subjects treated in the ' Encyklo- 
padie der philosophischen Wissenschaften;" and that 
of Comte equally determines the order of the subjects 
treated in the encyclopiedic ' Philosophie positive.' The 
system of each philosopher is, as we might expect from 
the general law of Thought, threefold. But with Hegel, 
the great divisions of the sciences are 'Lo^,' 'Natur- 
philosophie,' and 'Philosophie des Gteistes.' With 
Comte, die cardinal scieucea are ' Math^matiques,' 
' Science des Corps bruts,' and ' Sdence des Corps 
organist.' Could anything more distinctively mark 
the exclusively subjective point of view of the one ; 
the exclusively objective point of view of the other; 
and hence, make manifest that by neither has the 
reconciliation of that antagonism been efiected which 
characterises the modem period of Philosophy, opened 
by Bacon and Descartes ? The phenomena of Nature 
are, indeed, considered by Hegel from such a purely 
subjective point of view, that even bo strenuous an 
advocate as Br. Stirling is driven to confess that ' it ia 
dangerous to read here if one would preserve one's 
respect for Hegel.'' And, on the other hand, the 
phenomena of Mind are considered by Comte from so 
exclusively objective a point of view, that the most 
illustrious of his diaciples thus writes :— ' i mou gr^, ii 

» Werhs, b. Ti. to b. Tn. 

■ SKTtt (/ Higel, voL n. p. £23. Ckimpsre alao Bi. Stdrling'H edition of 
Schwegler'B Hittory of mitMopis, pp. 437 and 47S ; Hodgson, 7Vni> 
md %KH, p. 303 ; ud Tait in Naturt, toL L p. 89 (Dec I, 1870). 
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existe dans la philosophic positive trois lacunes essen- 
ticlles, h savoir : reconomie politique, la theorie cere- 
brale, et ce que, faute cVun nom qui convienne, j'ap- 
pellerai theorie subjective de rhumanite . . . qui 
comprend ... la morale, Testhetique, et la psycho- 
logic.' ^ Yet such a completion of Philosophy as M. 
Littr^ has admirably indicated ^^ has not as yet, so far as 
I am aware, been accomplished. For, proceeding to the 
consideration of the philosophies of Mr. Spencer and 
of Mr. Hodgson, we find that the * System of Philo- 
sophy' of the former is no less distinctly marked as 
materialistic by his ' Classification of the Sciences ' than 
is Comte's ' Philosophic positive ' by his ' Tableau sy- 
noptique.' With Comte, mental phenomena are con- 
sidered only in sub-sciences of the general science of 
Organic Bodies. And so, with Mr. Spencer, they are 
made the subjects of but sub-sub-divisions of the science 
of ' the laws of the redistribution of Matter and Motion.' * 

* Littr^ A. Contte et la Philosophie positive, p. 674. 

• He thus proceeds: — *Dans Tordre de la m^thode poaitive, c'est 
d*aboTd par Tobjet que se constniit le eavoir humain ; et Ton termine 
par le sujet. La theorie subjective de rhumanite a done, dans la phi- 
losophie positive, un lieu tout assign^. . . . Tant qu'elles (la morale, etc.) 
ne sont pas constitutes, une foule de notions vraiment philosophiquea 
restent dMass^a, sans lieu certain, sans liaison, sans ensemble. La 
theorie du sujet est le complement indispensable de la theorie de Tobjet.' — 
Ihid. p. 677. See also his criticism of Comte*s later MHhode auJbj^e* 
tive, pp. 627-37, and particukrlj his distinction between the deduc- 
tive and subjective methods, p. 632. Compare Mill, Cotnte and Podtivism, 
pp. 61, flg., and Hodgson, Theory of Practice, vol. ii. pp. 488-0, 

' The derivative relations of Psychology and Sociology, according to 
Mr. Spencer's scheme, may be thus exhibited. (See Classification of 
the Sciences, p. 26.) 
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Nor is the system of Mr. Ilotlgson less distinctly marked 
as idealistic by his classification of the sciences than ia 
the system of Hegel ; and that, though he is fully aware 
that the task at present set to philosophers is, not only 
'to ^ve xmity to all branches of knowledge, as the 
basis of action;' but, more particularly, 'to combine 
the two contradictories ' presented by the systems of 
Hegel and Comte ' in a system that thall be the truth of 
both.' ' Yet, just as Hegel begins with Logic, so does 
Mr. Hodgson begin with Metaphysic, placing it ' at the 
head of both tlie objectively, and the subjectively 
treated series ' ' of the Sciences, And from this run 
out two branches, Mathematic being the first, or highest 
science in the objective series. But the connection of 
this series with Metaphysic is confessedly artificial, 
compared with that of the other or subjectave series. 
Contrasting, however, with these various systems the 
above-stated Classification, have we not good ground 
to hope that "a Method which begins with the correla- 
tion of Physics and Metaphysics will end with tlie 
reconciliation of that antagonism which has been 

Compare the advene critidsms of Litti<, Op. at. pp. S84-30G ; Mill, 
Comt* and I^MUieimt, pp. 41-7; and Bain, Lopie, voL I. pp. 232-^1. 
The only important point with reepwt to clasatfication in wliich I can 
agree with Mr. Spencer is his protest ngainst a purely sei^uential order. 
See bis Prindpltt of Bioioffy, vol. i. ch. xi. pp. 292-310. It wonld be 
interesting to point out how ench a Classification of the Ekiiences as Mr. 
Spencer's logically follows from his Qenerol Melliod, and ' Univenal Pos- 
tulate,* ju«t as the Clasufication, in the forgoing Bubsection sat-forth, 
follows from such postulates as those jnst enunciated. But I can here, 
with reference to Ihis ' PostulatQ ' of Mr. Spencer's, agun only refer the 
reader to the adTerse critidsms, more paTticularly, of Mill, Syitem of 
Logic, vol. I. bk. (u.) ch. vii., and Bain, Logic, voL i. Ap. D. 

' TXeoryo/lVartw*, vol. n. pp. 500-1. 

■ Ibid. p. 466 et seq. 
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marked by the independence of these sciences ? May 
we not hope that, distinguishing thus, and correlating 
Physical and Metaphysical phenomena, we shall be led 
to complementary theories of objective and subjective 
Causation ? May we not hope that, placing thus the 
obscurities of Metaphysical phenomena in apartments, 
as it were, flooded with a new and intense light from 
the lamps of physical science, we shall master at length 
the dark problems in the mysterious, because as yet so 
dimly lighted, caverns of ourselves ? 

7. In opening this Subsection, I remarked that a 
statement of the conceptions of Truth and Ultimate 
Postulates that underUe our New Method was espe- 
cially incumbent on us, because our denial of the truth 
of the Christian theory of History implies nothing less 
fundamental than a denial of the truth of accepted 
conceptions of Truth, and hence a rejection of the 
Postulates that underlie these. And I would now, in 
concluding this Subsection, point out that what we 
conceive to be Truth, and what we submit to as 
Authority, are ever essentially the same principles in 
correlative statements ; and hence that, from new Pos- 
tulates of Truth, there must, either directly or in- 
directly, follow new Principles of Authority. Consider 
it, then, and we shall see how close is the connection 
between the question of the Soman Governor and that 
of the chief priests and elders of the people ; and, 
further, that, no less directly to the heart of Chris- 
tianity than the question of the former — Ti iirnv 
aXijfiiia ; What is Truth ? — goes the question of the 
latter — ^"Ev itoIcl i^outrujt raura iroiiig ; xcCi rig <roi I&oxs 
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r^v ifowo-i'av Taurijv ; ' ' By what Authority doest thou 
theae things, and who gave thee that Authority ? ' 
The one question apphes more particularly to the 
Doctrines, the other to the Action of Cliristianity, and 
the rules it lays down for Conduct. Christianity in- 
trudes into Philosophy with its theories. But — ' What 
is Truth ? ' Answer first that, and let us see if we 
agree on that fundamental question. For, if we should 
chance to have different conceptions of what Truth is, 
your theories can be for me but mere hypotheses, wait- 
ing for judgment, if they have not, indeed, already been 
pronounced false. Into Legislation Christianity intrudes 
with its Laws. But — ' By what Authority doest thou 
these things, and who gave thee that Authority ? ' 
Answer first that question, and without the evasion 
to which he had recourse ' to whom it was so per- 
tinently put by the chief priests and elders of the 
people. For if we should chance to acknowledge 
some different kind of authority, and to appeal to quite 
other sanctions, then your laws will have still to justify 
themselves, if they have not, indeed, already been con- 
demned as unjust, and your rules, even if they should 
be approved, will have to be quite otherwise sanctioned. 
Nor is it a mere fancy the putting to Christianity of 
these two crucial questions, which were, the one' 
unanswered, the other evaded by Christ. For if 
Modem Metaphysics has, as I have above pointed out, 
arisen from doubt of the Christian conception of Truth, 
and has, in its characteristic critiques and inquiries, 
had for its aim the establishment of a new doctrine of 
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Truth, Modem Etliics has arisen from dissatisfaction 
with the Christian principle of Authority, and has had 
for the aim of its characteristic theories the establish- 
ment of anotlier principle of Authority than tlie 
Christian.^ But whence this dissatisfaction ? It arose 
simply from this, that the principle of Authority, or 
Etliical Standard of Christian Philofiophy, was oiie 
which doubt of the Christian theoiy of History, and 
of the truth, therefore, of the Christian conception of 
Truth, utterly undermined. And hence, in discovering 
and defining those postulates of Truth, which are the 
Ultimate Frindples of oiu: New Method, our work has 
been of a character neither more nor less profoundly 
practical than the discovery and definition of postulates 
from which will be derived new Principles of Autho- 
rity. 

i < Another/ 1 do not saj a principle opposed to that of Christianity. 
FoTi as Mr. MiU remarks^ 'with regard to the religious motive, if men 
believe, as most profess to do^ in the goodness of God, those who think 
that condneiTeness to the general happiness is the essence, or even only 
the criterion of Good, most necessarily believe that it is also that which 
God approves.' (See UtUitarianitnij p. 41.) And so Mr. Austin makes 
the ' theory of general utility ' an ' index to the tacit commands of the 
Deity.' (See Provi$ice of Jurispmdencef voL i. pp. xlii. flg.) But evidently 
it may be found that the natural sanction is enough, without the hypo, 
thesis of its being but an 'index' to an hypothetical ' command ; ' and 
enough may ' conduciveness to the general happiness * be found to be, 
without the hypothesis of a supernatural 'approval' 
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SECTION III. 

THE DISCOVEBY OF THE ULTIMATE LAW OF HISTORY. 

' Dna Tenchlowane Wesen dea UnivonuiUB hat keino Kndl in sicb, 
welche dem Muthe dea ErkeoDens Wideratand leieten kiinate ; ea muM 
fdch vor ihm kufthun, und seiuen Reichthum und eeino Tiefen ihm vor 
Augeu 1<^D, und cam GenufM brin)^]].' 

FIeoel, Snq/klopSdie, Anredt. Werke, b. vt. a. xi. 

SUBSECTION I. 

The Inductive Generaliaation of the Law of IJistoi-y. 

1. I WOULD now proceed to state, with the sumniaiy 
brevity here necessary, the first general results of the 
application of the principles of our New Philosophi- 
cal Method. For we have seen, in our first section, 
that, a New Philosophy of History having sprung up 
which rendered utterly incredible that system of CJhria- 
tian dogma which is, in fact, another philosophy of 
History ; there is an iu:gent needfulness for the com- 
pletion of this New Philosophy by the discovery of an 
Ultimate Law which may be the basis of that recon- 
struction, rendered necessary by the destruction of that 
Christian Fhiloaophy of History which is, or from whict 
is derived, the basis, not only of the existing Keligious 
Ideal, but also of tlie established Social Polity. Further, 
in summarily reviewing the development hitherto of 
the New Philosophy of History, we found that any 
hopeful attempt at discovering that Ultimate Law, which 
will be at once the completion of the New Philosophy, 
and the basis of the reconstruction of the Idi^al. and 
I. 3 
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of Polity, must be itself based on a reconciliation of 
those antagonistic Causation-theories of Idealism and 
Materialism, to which is owing the imperfect statement, 
discordance, and incomplete verification which charac- 
terise those historical Laws in which the New Philosophy 
has as yet issued. But such a reconciliation can be 
accomphshed only by a truly synthetic method. In our 
foregoing Second Section, therefore, we set forth the 
principles of a New Method which we trust may be found 
to be, in the logical results of its fundamental principles, 
thus truly synthetic. And I would now state what the 
general results have actually been of the application of 
this method to a new inquiry into Causation. Por w^e 
shall find that these general results lead us up directly 
to a Law of History, and thus justify our hope that we 
might find this new inquiry into Causation to be, not only 
a necessary prehminary of any further attempt at, but 
the most direct road to the discovery of, that great Law 
of which we are in quest. But one cannot set out on 
an inquiry without some presupposition which will more 
or less afiect the application of, and the results obtained 
from, even a new method. Now the conception of 
Causation which happened to be my historical in- 
heritance was that defined by the great founder of 
the Scottish School,^ with whom I would still naturally 
desire more particularly to connect myself. A Cause 
was defined by Hume * an object followed by another 
whose appearance always conveys the thought to 

^ As to Hume, and not the worthy divine, hut quite mediocre philo- 
Bopher, Dr« Eeid, being the true founder of the Scottish School, see 
above, sect. i. p. 1 7. 
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that Other.' ' And by Mill, the (alas ! just-departed) 
head of that school,' and who has in so many direc- 
tions, and with so great originality, worked out the 
thoughts both of Hume and of Adam Smith, Cause, 
as Hume interpreted it, is affirmed to mean the * in- 
variable antecedent,' and we may therefore, he says, 
' define the caiise of a phenomenon to be the antece- 
dent, or the concurrence of antecedents, on which 
it is invariably and unconditionally dependent.'* I 
now think with Dr. Stirling, that this is a misrepre- 
sentation of Hume's doctrine, and that 'Hume, in 
custom, argued, in effect, for the variability of Causalily.'* 
It was, however, with the notion of Cause aa 'the 
invariable antecedent' that I started on my new inquiry. 
But so starting, I proceeded to ask, * Is it possible to 
generalise the invariable antecedent of Changes ? 
What is, in general, the nature of such antecedents ? 
Or, what are the general conditions of Changes P .Thus 

' Ijiquiry cmetminff Human Vnderilandiiig. I^iloaaphitiai Workt, 
Trf. lY. p. 90. 

' M. Taine, indeed, in his two eewys on Mr. Mill and on Mr. Cariyle, 
calls the former the reproBentetive of ' Le PontiTisme anglais,' and the 
latter of 'L'IddaUBme anglais.' But tbej, in fact, repieaent two 
currents of Thought, which have been characteristic of the Scottish 
School throughout its history. And Mr. Spencer, rather than Mr. Mill, 
should he named aa the repteaentatiTe of ' Le Positiviame snglsis,' 
though it is indeed with Sir W. Hamilton, and not with any Eogli^ 
philosopher, that oveD he more particularly ctmnecta himself. 

' St/tUm of Logic, toL i. p. 377. 

* ' This was hie express scuplical object indeed; and it was not the 
mvariabiiil!/ which Hume saw in Causality that Kant conteeted, but, 
on the contrary, the variabi^, — the variability, that is, which Hume, 
aa it were, sought aceptically to indnuate into Causality by resting the 
(aupposititioaB) necesasry connection which its idea seemed to iuTolve 
on habit, custom, and the resnltant subjective ezpeclntion.' See Ak- 
HotatioH4 to Schwegler, Hidory of PhUtu^/n/, p. 455. 
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stating the problem of Causation, and with such 
conceptions of philosophical method as those for- 
mulated in the foregoing section, our first step was 
that analysis and classification of relations, whence our 
classification of the Sciences arose. And as this Clas- 
sification, advancing from the conception of formal 
relations of Position to that of casual relations of 
Motion, distinguishes, as the simplest of these, the 
causes of translation, it was with the investigation of 
these simplest relations of things that, by the first 
principle of our method, we began. 

2. Thus beginning our new inquiry into Causation 
with the investigation of tlie phenomena of Motion, and 
fii-st, of those simplest of them studied in Energetic, 
we inquire into the causes of Translation in its three 
foiTOs, successively, of Simple Translation, Botation, 
and Compound Translation-and-Eotation. Now we 
find, first, that, except in those translations attributed 
to * Attractions ' and ' Eepulsions,' the * invariable an- 
tecedent * may be generaUsed as a Differential Relation 
between Coexistent Pressures. This may not be at once 
so evident in Translations of the second and third, as 
in Translations of the first class ; but we presently find 
that, in all cases at least, in which the assigned causes of 
Botation and Compound Translation-and-Botation are 
verifiable, these causes, as objective conditions, are 
reducible to Differential Mechanical Belations. But if 
so, if all the motions, of which we know certainly the 
conditions, arise from a differential relation between 
the pressures acting on the body in which the change 
from rest to motion appears ; then the remark occurs 
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that those motions which we attribute to ' Attractions ' 
are either due to causes of an utterly different kind 
from those of ordinary motion3;or are really, though not 
appareutly, due alai) to such differential relations between 
pressures as we know to be the causes of ordinary mo- 
tions. That there should be commonly acknowledged, 
even in our first simplest science of Energetic, two 
kinds of causes so utterly different as Differential Rela- 
tions of Pressure, on the one hand, and ' Attractions 
and Repulsions,' on the other^ naturally and rightly 
excites to the effort to show that the motions attributed 
to these hypothetical ' Attractions and ReptiUions ' are, 
in reality, due to the very same kind of causes as ordi- 
nary motion.' But in considering the problem of 
explaining, by Differential Relations of Pressure, the 
motions attributed to Attractions and Repulsions, it is 
very soon found that, as the current notion of the 
causes of gravity, magnetism, affinity, &c. rests on a 
certain hypothesis, or rather class of hypotheses having 
a certtun common characteristic, with respect to the 
nature of Hatter ; a theory of these phenomena which 
would give a purely mechanical theory of their causes, 
and thus correlate them with ordinary motions, must be 
founded on a new and verifiable hypothesis of Atoms. 
In the current hypotheses. Atoms are conceived as little 
isolated bodies, with certain 'essential' forms, and 
^ absolute ' qualities, * endowed ' with certain ' inherent 

' Even Helmholtx, howeTOi, thiu etill writes : — ' Enfin, Is proUdme 
des sdencea phjeiquea conaute ik ramener tous les ph^DOmines naturela k 
dea furcee iavariablea, attractiTea et r^pulrives, dont I'iQtenuU depend de 
Ih dUtanM des centres d'ttction.'— Cunwr'ioftun dt la Forct. 'I'mduit pnr 
U Perard, p. 6l>. 
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virtues,' of * attraction/ for instance, or * repulsion,' 
or acted on by certain * ethers,' * subtle fluids,' &c. 
But quite a different hypothesis with respect to the 
nature of matter suggested itself as an inductive gene- 
ralisation from those new facts especially which Fara- 
day's experimental researches revealed to us; facts 
which led that great discoverer, also, to the rejection 
of the ordinary conception of matter. Among such 
facts may be instanced those which led to the abandon- 
ment of the Contact-theory of the Voltaic Battery ; 
those which established such a correlation between 
Electricity and Magnetism as showed that the existence 
of the one implied that of the other, and that they might 
be defined as Lines of Force at right angles to each 
other; and such facts, more particularly, as those 
which proved how entirely the magnetic and diamag- 
netic properties of a body depend on its coexistent, the 
medium in which it is placed. Such were some of the 
principal facts that suggested to me the possibility of 
explaining by ordinary mechanical causes, or differential 
relations of pressure, those motions of approach and 
recession, commonly attributed to. occult forces of 
* attraction ' and ' repulsion ' — if, as in the hypothesis 
which I proposed in 1859^ as the basis of a general 
mechanical theory of Physics, Pressure is conceived 
with perfect generahty as * every kind of force which 

^ See Heports of British Associaiion (1859), Physical ctnd Mathematical 
SectioUy p. 58. See also for a fuHer, but still very inadequate statement 
of the hypothesis and resulting theory, my papers in the Philosophical 
Magasme for lt61. But these papers and some others on the same sub- 
ject I hope soon to be able to present in a somewhat less inadequate form 
under the title of MutuaUy-^tennining Atotns, or the Inductive Basis of the 
New Philosophy, 
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acta between elastic bodies, or the parts of an elastic 
body, as the cause or the effect of a state of stmn, 
whether that force is tensile, compressive, or distort- 
ing ; ' if elasticity is considered as ' une des propri^tfe 
g^D^ralea de la matiere ; ' ' and if Atoms are conceived 
as Centres of Pressure, transmitted in mutually-deflect- 
able Lines of Motion, and so, defined as Mutually- 
determining Centres of Pressure, 

3. Such being our inductively su^ested hypothesis, 
we proceeded next, in accordance with the principles of 
our New Method, speculatively to develop it as a 
general theory. For if, as Science postulates, there is 
an essential oneness under all the apparent diversity of 
Nature; if, as Aristotle said with such fine wit, mix 
loixf S' 1] i^urif iirmrtZm'&TijS eStra tx tSov ^aivofjJvwv, 
mtnrtp fjut^Biipi. rpaymi'M ; if Nature Is not episodic in 
its phenomena, like a bad tragedy, then that fimda- 
mental conception of Atoms, by which we would 
explain the mechanical phenomena of Bodies, can have 
no actual truth, except it is in accordance with that by 
which the chemical phenomena of Substances, and 
with that also by which the biological phenomena of 
Oi^niams axe explained. Now, for Chemic, there 
has not as yet, so far as I am aware, been stated a 
fundamental conception with which that of Atoms, as 
above defined, might be brought into relation. But 
the whole tendency, both of experimental discovery 
and of theoretical speculation in this Science, is cer- 

' Baukise, CambriBgt aid DubUit Mathematical Journal, 1861, vol. 
II. p. 40. 

* Lam^, Th4orie matMiiMtique de VJSlaaidti dtt Corpt tolidet, p. 1. 
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tainly towards the formation of a conception of che- 
mical elements as systems of molecular motion, and of 
chemical qualities as depending on differences in such 
systems of Motion. I have ventured, therefore, to 
name the elements of Matter, conceived as Chemical 
•Substance, Equivalents ; and to define these, Inter- 
changeahly Equilibrating Systems of Motion. As to the 
fundamental conception of Organic, it is evident that 
the conception of Cells is in general accordance with 
that of Atoms. For the common characteristic of both 
conceptions is the notion, not of independent, but of 
codependent existence; of existence, that is, in a 
system ; and of dependence, therefore, on the con- 
ditions of coexistence. Not content, however, with 
this general accordance, I have thought that the facts 
and generalisations of that later biological Science of 
which the boast is to be 'mechanisch begriindet,' 
justifies a definition of Cells which would bring the 
conception of them into more immediate relation with 
the fundamental conception of mechanical Science as 
above defined ; and Cells I have therefore ventured to 
define as Systems of inner and outer Systems of Motion 
in unstable equilibrium toith a System. By this specu- 
lative development of our conception of Atoms, — in thus 
comparing our inductive generalisation fi:om material 
phenomena in those simplest relations which we dis- 
tinguished as mechanical, with our inductive gene- 
ralisations fi:'om such phenomena in those more complex 
relations which we distinguish respectively as chemical 
and biological, — our conception of Atoms is, in such 
differentiation and integration, at once defined and 
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generalised. And the residt of the comparison, finally, 
both of the current and of the proposed new conception 
of Atoms with the most general principle hitherto 
established of Physical research — the principle of die 
Conservation of Enei^, and the Equivalence of Trans- 
formation — seems to justify us in stating, as the basis of 
a general mechanical theory of Physics, our hypothesis 
of Mutually-determimng Atonns. 

4. But next, by the third rule of our New Method, 
comes that verificative deduction which can alone 
establish our hypothesis, not merely as a theory, but 
as a principle. In the general sdence of Mechanic, 
or, as we name it, Energetic, there will be three lines 
of direct Deduction. For, iu the first place, in 
that first subscience of Energetic whicli I have dis- 
tinguished as Molar Enei^etic — as the conception of 
Atoms is perfectly general, and eqmdly applicable to 
all bodies in mechanical relations to each other, and 
whatever their size or composition ; and aa this con- 
ception of Atoms in fact implies, as will presently be 
clear, a new theory of the origin of Motion ; — the first 
deduction fi^m it will be a new theory of the origin of 
our solar sptem, or a new theory of nebular Evolution.* 

' For in accordance with this conceptioa of Atoms, tlie mo^oQB of the 
origiaal Nebula maBt be concdred as det«rmiiied by its relations toother 
stellar ajgtems. Would not, then, ui eiteoaon of Pkteaa's experiments 
kad to some verifiable hypotheaiB with respect to the«e relationH F Or, 
altackiQ{t the problem from another direction, csn nothing towards a 
soIutioD of it be deduced from the relations of the distances, and of the 
rerolatioiial and rotational Telodties F Such were the questions over 
which I have agiUD and again spent, with but verj meagre results, 
months of labour. The problem was too ftivinating, and I refused at 
ooce to acknowledge the inadequacy of my mathematical reaourcus. 
' Mslo me GalsluB petit, liuwivu puella, 
Et fugil ltd salices, et se cupit ante videri.' 
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Secondly, in Molecular Energetic, those general ex- 
planations of magnetic attractions and repulsions, by 
differential relations of pressure, which I first su^ested 
in 1859, will have to be worked-out in a detailed 
mathematical theory, to which, however, various series 
of researches since that time have greatly contributed.*^ 
And, thirdly, in that third subscience of Energetic 
which I have distinguished as Correlational Ener- 
getic, it will have to be shown that that mechanical 
explanation of the cause of gravity which is at once 
given by the conception of the parts of Matter as 
Centres of Pressure transmitted in mutually-deflect- 
able Lines of Motion,^ brings, into accordance with each 
otlier and with this mechanical explanation of gravity, 
the mechanical explanation of all other ' attractions ' 
and 'repulsions,' as, hke ordinary motions, due to 
differential relations of Pressure. Such would be 
the direct deductive verification of our theory of the 
parts of Matter as mutuaUy-detennining. Frankly, 
however, it must be confessed, that my skill in Mathe- 
matics has been too inadequate to enable me to do 
much, or indeed, I may more truly say, anything, 
towards such a direct deductive verification of this 
hypothesis and general theory of Atoms, as the pre- 
sent magnificent development of mathematico-physical 
research would require. But an inverse deductive 

' See Muvell, Etedrietty and MagK^itm. 

' For eridentlj, in a Syatem of Bodies thus coDceiTsd, the oppoung 
lines from anj two bwig deflected in directions of lees resistance, the 
bodies will tpptosch ; and paiariatim, or the approach of one of ibvae 
bodies to ano^er than that to which it is prindpallj attracted, will be 
the analogue of repuliion in electric and magnetic phenomena. 
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verification of it may, as it appears to me, be found 
in the consideration of the most general of the results 
of modem research — the Principle of the Conservation 
of Energy, or the Law of Equivalent Transformation. 
If a new force appears, we are, by this Law, assured 
that an equal amount of force in some other form has 
preceded it, and we are assured that the new force has 
no absolute quality, but stands in a definite quantitative 
relation to pre-existing forces ; we are, in a word, assured 
that we have before us, not a creation, but a transforma- 
tion. But from such a consideration of the principle 
of Conservation as a Law of sequential and quantita- 
tive relativity, the presumption wiU Ic^caUy arise that, 
as Forces considered as Sequences are quantitatively re- 
lated to each other, Forces considered as Co-existences 
are qualitatively related to each other. Investigating 
the ori^ of any new form of Force, we find that 
there is no creation in respect of quantity ; and we put 
to ourselves the question whether, were we to investi- 
gate the conditions of the action and continued 
existence of any particular form of Force, we should 
not find that there is no independence in respect of 
quality. We know that quantities are relative, de- 
pending on pre-existing conditions, and we aak whether 
qualities may not be correlative, depending on co- 
existing conditions. Thus, as the accepted Law of 
quantitative relativity, gives the conception of a Sesues 
equivalent in its successions; does not the Law of 
qualitative relativity, which would appear to be Ic^- 
cally thence derivable, give the conception of a System 
mutually determining in its co-existences ? But such 
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a deduction evidently not only accords witli, but — as 
indeed a verifying deduction ever does— enables us 
at once to stjite as a general priuciple our inductive 
hypothesis of mechanical Atoms, and thence-developed 
theory of chemical Equivalents, and organic Cells. 
For, as the Sequential Kelativity of Forces may, in 
accordance with accepted fonnulas, be expressed, in 
Bome such terms as these : Every Existence is an 
Equivalent Transformation of a Pre-existence ; by such 
considerations as the preceding, we are led to a Law 
of Systematic Eelativity, which, in such a proposition 
as the following, may be enunciated : Every Existence 
has a determined and determining Co-existence; or, 
more fully and accurately. Every Existence is a System 
{of Motions) in a determined and determining System 
of Co -existences. 

5. Passing now over from Physics to Metaphysics, 
not merely as to a more complex, but as to a corre- 
lative Science ; it is first of all clear that, if such a 
principle as this of C-o^xistence is, indeed, the ultimate 
generalisation of physical researcli ; and if, therefore, 
the conception of Matter must be characterised by 
Buch a systematic relatitnty aa I have just endeavouretl, 
in accordance with the most general results of our 
later knowledge, to express in my definitions of Atoms, 
of Equivalents, and of Cells, a similar relativity must 
also characterise the conception of Mind. As against 
the Materialists, Mind must therefore be considered as 
possessed of a certain definable spontaneity ; as against 
the Idealists, however, this spontaneity cannot be truly 
conceived as possessed of any determinate qualities 
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per se, or independent ' Innate Ideas ; ' and heuce, tJie 
spontaneity of Mind must be definable as a Tendency 
only, or, in its subjective aspect, a Want, and a Want 
implying something out of the Mind, in tlie same way 
as the phyacal notion of Pressure implies another than 
the body exerting pressure. What, then, is the fiin- 
damental Tendency, or Want of Mind ? This, evi- 
dently, we can discover only by analysing the results 
of the activity of Mind. Consider, then, such conclu- 
sions of psychological analysis as the following. Every, 
even the simplest sensation is a unity, totality, or 
oneness of elementary sensations, very numerous, and 
very brief, of which the rhythm corresponds (speaking 
generally) with that of an eatemal event.' Two sen- 
sations may appear to consciousness irrediicible, and 
possessed of absolutely different qualities, and yet be 
really of the same nature, differing only in the size, 
order, and number of their elements.' And thus our 
various spedal sensations are seen to be simply 
different, but correlative totals or onenesses of the same, 
or similar elements — in a word, correlative Forms of 
Oneness. But further. The sensations through which 
we have direct or immediate presentations of objects 
are all accompanied by Bevived Sensations, or Images, 
through which we have indirect, or mediate repre- 
sentations of previously-presented objects. It is in 
this way that we distinguish the special character 
of a sensation. And we thus see here ^ain that 
mental activity consists in the integration of correlative 

' Cniupnre Taine, I)f rMdligmcr, t. I. p, 230. 
' iWrf. pp. 27D-2ra 
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elements — in this case, impressions, and their accom- 
panjring revived-impressions. Yet further. If we com- 
pare the related states of dream, hallucination, and 
illusion^ with what we distinguish as the rational 
waking state, we find that they difier simply in this — 
that, whereas the former states consist in an un- 
corrected exteriority of images, the latter state con- 
sists in the . equilibration and mutual determination of 
images and sensations.^ And hence, whether we con- 
sider the ' action which gives us a sensation in its 
simplest form, or the action through which any given 
sensation is known for the sensation which it is, or the 
action which distinguishes the waking from the dream- 
ing state, we find that it is a totalising, .equiUbration, 
or integration of correlative elements. We conclude, 
therefore, from our psychological analysis that the 
fundamental spontaneity of Mind must be characterised 
as a Tendency to Integration, or Want of Oneness. 
But such a spontaneity as this cannot work in vacuo ^ 
any more than can that spontaneity which we cha- 

^ See Maury, Du Somnmlet des BSves; Griesinger, Traits des Maladies 
mmiaies ; and Macnish, Thilo9ophi/ of Sleep, 

^ Compare Taine, De riniMgence, 1. 1. pp. 400 flg. And hence, it 
may be added that the question, whether our waking state may not be a 
dream, is an entirely inaccurate, though poetic fancy. You may, indeed, 
if you win, call our waking state also a dream. But it is a state of an 
utterly different character from that usually distinguished by the name 
of dream. For in that sense-awake life sometimes by poets caUed a 
dream, there is, as stated in the text, such a mutual determination of two 
sets of elements as there is not in that sense-closed life, usually distin- 
guished as a dream. Compare the lines of Euripides, quoted by Sokratas 
in the Oorgias — 

ri'c ^ 'oZ^cv ft t6 KnVy ic.r A. 

with those of Shakspeare in the Tempett — 

We are such stuff, &c. 
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racterise as Pressure. A material body, or Atom, 
conceived as a Centre of Pressure, implies determined 
and determining Centres of Pressure. And so, a 
mental state or Mood, conceived as a Want of Oneness, 
implies determined and determining Forms of Oneness. 
Such Forms of Oneness are Sensations, Images, and 
Ideals — themselves the results of the Mind's integrating 
activity. And thus, finally, we obtain a conception 
as fundamental for Metaphysics as that above-defined 
of Atoms for Physics, and define Moods as Wants of 
Oneness deterjnining and determined by correlative 
Fortns of Oneness. But, as our inductively arrived-at 
hypothesis of Atoms and the thence-developed general 
theory of Material Elements — ^Atoms, Equivalents, and 
Cells — was ultimately generalised in a principle of 
Co-existence, so will this hypothesis of Moods and the 
thence-developed general theory of Mental Elements — i 
Moods, Emotions, and Volitions — be found ultimately 
generalisable in a principle of Sequence. For if 
Moods, or the integrating Activities of Mind in the 
simplest of their subjective aspects, are to be defined 
as just stated ; then. New Integrations will be definable 
as satisfactions of correlatively-determined Wants of 
Oneness. But New Integrations are simply new states 
of conaciousnesfl, or, as it may be etymologically de- 
fined, together-knowing. And new states of Con- 
sciousness are Sequences of Thought, or we may say, 
simply Sequences. For, if we consider it, we shall 
see that there would be no sequence, if there were not 
Thought. Or, do you ask, ' Would not the ticks of 
the watch on the stand before me on the desk, succeed 
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each other independently of Thought ? ' Nay, except 
8ome mind attends^ or imagines some mind attending^ 
there is no sequence in the ticks. For what is suc- 
cession but the connection of a number of events? 
Where would be the connection without Thought ? 
Or how could the events be in a series without inte- 
gration? Sequence, then, is of the very essence of 
Thought. Just as Matter is Co-existence ; Thought or 
Mind is Sequence. Matter is indeed but the Space-r 
aspect of Thought ; Mind, the Time-aspect of Matten 
Without Thought there would be but the chaos of an 
eternal, and — as undefined by Past and Future — ab- 
solutely unthinkable Now. And we may, therefore, 
in enunciating our general principle of Sequence, say, 
not Every Sequence of Thought, but, simply, Every 
Sequence is the Satisfaction of a correlatively deter- 
mined Want of Oneness. 

6. I would now, in this rapid summary of the re- 
sults of our new inquiry into Causation, proceed to 
state that Ethical principle of Co-oneness wliich was at 
length arrived-at as the integration of those concep- 
tions of Eelativity just defined in the physical principle 
of Co-existence, and the metaphysical principle of Cor- 
relation. We have found then, in our general study 
of physical phenomena, that three kinds of Existences 
must be distinguished : — Mechanical Bodies, Chemical 
Substances, and Biological Organisms ; and in our cor- 
relative study of metaphj^sical phenomena, we found 
that we had similarly to distinguish three kinds of Se- 
quences, namely : Sensations, the subject of Animastic; 
Images, the subject of Ideatic ; and Ideals, the subject 
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of Noetic. And as, iu physics, we defined tiie Elements 
of Bodies, of Substances, and of Oi^amame, aa, re^c- 
tiyely. Atoms, Equtvaleota, and Cella; so in Meta-: 
phyaca, the Spontaneities which underlie Sensations, 
Imagea, and Ideals, we have defined as, respectively^ 
Moods, Emotions, and Volitions. Such catt^ories, first* 
suggested in our experimental study of Phyacs, were, 
finally carried over into Ethics. Ita general coooep-. 
tion, evidently int^ratiug those of Existence and of 
Sequence, is WiU. Just as Existences and Sequences, so 
are Wills or the Embodiments of Will, found to be of- 
three kinds, which may be distinguished aa Persons,; 
Neighbours, and Oitizena ; and hence arise the three 
Ethical Sciences of Orectic, Deontic, and Juridic. And 
further, as tlje Ethical correlates of the physical Ele- 
ments, distinguished as Atoms, Equivalents, and CeUs ; 
and of the Metaphysical Spontaneities, distinguished aa 
Moods, Emotions, and Volitions; we distinguish Motives, 
Conaciences, and Characters. Motives, then, we make 
the fundamental couception of Ethic, and define Motives 
as Mubially determinmg Aims nt Oneneas. And just as 
we show in Physic, thai, if Pressures are conceived aa 
mutually detCTmining, there necessarily arise antagonis- 
tic ' attractive, and repidsdve forces ; ' so, in Metaphysic, 
we would show that, if Wants of Oneness are conceived 
as correlatively determined, there necessarily arise an- 
tagonistic Wants, corresponding to these physical Forces 
of so-called 'Attraction ' and ' Repulsion ;' and hence we 
would show in Ethic that Motives are to be further and 
more particularly distinguished ae Aims at Self-oneness, 
at Oneness-over-Others, and at Co-oneness. But iurther. 
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As in Physic, we were led to a generalisation of our 
conception of Atoms in the principle of Co-existence ; 
and in Metaphysic to a generalisation of our conception of 
Moods in the principle of Correlation ; so, in Ethic, we 
are led to a generalisation of our conception of Motives 
in a principle which we may name that of Co-oneness, 
and define in some such terms as these : Every Will is 
a System {of Aims at Oneness) determining and de^ 
termined by other Wills to Co-oneness. 

7. But let us now consider that general notion of 
which these principles of Coexistence, of Correlation, 
and of Co-oneness, the results of our new enquiry into 
Causation, are but the variously explicating expressions. 
Evidently the general notion common to all these 
principles is that of Mutual Determination ; and these 
principles are but expressions of this general notion 
in its objective, subjective, and objective-subjective 
aspects. But what is this notion of Mutual Deter- 
mination thus explicated but a conception of Causation ; 
a new conception of it ; and a conception derived, as 
certainly every true conception of Causation must be, 
from general results as to the nature of Things — results 
themselves derived from investigation of the actual 
relations of Things? Distinguishing Things as Ex- 
istences, Sequences, and Wills, and arriving at such 
conceptions of the nature of Existences, of Sequences, 
and of Wills as those defined in the above-stated general 
Principles, we are at once given three different, but 
mutually-implicating conceptions of Causation. Con- 
sider, first, the conception of Existences given by our 
general Physical Principle, and the conception, thence 
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resulting, of Causation in its objective aspect. If, in 
order tbat our general conceptiona may accord with 
the experimental results of our later knowledge ; if 
Atoms, if Existences generally, must be conceived — not 
as independent ' entities ' which have been ' endowed ' 
with certain ' virtues ' of ' attraction,' * repulsion,' or 
what not — but be conceived, on the contrary, as not 
existing save in coexistence, and as having no quali- 
ties whatever save such as are expressions of relations 
of coexistence ; then, from such a conception of the 
nature of Existences, quite a new conception follows 
of the causes of change in Existences. For, if every 
Existence is a System (of Motion) in a determining and 
determined System of Coexistences ; then Causes must 
be defined as EelaHonSt differential or equilibrate, between 
(the Motions of) Coexistents. But as Existences are but 
one aspect of Things, and only the objective or physical 
aspect of them, we have, in the conception of Causes, 
derived from our conception of Existences, but one 
aspect of Causation, and only its objective aspect, as 
Physical Condition. Let ua, then, consider next the 
conception we have arrived at of Things in their sub- 
jective, or Metaphysical aspect, as Sequences, and what 
the conception is which thence follows of Causation, as 
Metaphysical Spontaneity. Now, we expressed our 
general result as to the nature of Sequences — as to the 
nature, that is, of Mental States as distinguished from 
Material facts — in these terms : Every Sequence is the 
Satisfaction of a correlatively determined Want of One- 
ness. But if so, then, manifestly. Causes, from the 
internal or subjective point of view at which, in Meta- 
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physic, we place ourselves, must be defined as CoTrre- 
latively determined Wants of Oneness. Not yet, 
however, is the conception of Causation which is the 
tesiilt of our new enquiry fully defined. In out general 
analysis of Things, we distinguished not only Existences 
and Sequences, but also, as the integration of these. 
Wills. And if the result we arrived-at as to the nature 
of Wills be admitted, namely, that every Will is a 
System (of Aims at Oneness) determining and deter- 
mined by other Wills to Co-oneness ; then Causes, in 
the conception of them hence-derived, must be defined 
as Relations of Accordance betuoeen Subjective Aim at^ 
and Objective Result in Co-oneness. And such, there- 
fore, becomes the definition of Cause as Ethical End. 
Three conceptions of Causes we thus see to be the 
result of our general investigation of Things in their 
three great categories as Existences, Sequences, and 
Wills. But these three conceptions of Causes are mani- 
festly but expressions, from different, but related stand- 
points, of the same new conception of Causation as 
Mutual Determination. And this threefoldness of ex- 
pression is rendered necessary not only by that three- 
foldness of Things which analysis reveals, but by that 
threefoldness of Thought which, as we shall in the 
next subsection see, is its Ultimate Law. Away is 
thus finally swept, not out of Physics only, but out of 
Metaphysics, and out of Ethics, the mere sequence- 
conception of Causes, either as independent Agents 
acting from without, or as absolute Forces acting from 
within. Causation^ as we now see, implies, not merely 
sequence of Events, but reciprocity of Existence ; 
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CauseSy therefore, are not entities, but systematic rela- 
tions ; the Unconditional Antecedent is not a onesided 
and direct, but a twofold and differential action ; 
Changes, therefore, are conditioned by systematic rela- 
tions ; and Forces are definable as elements of that 
reciprocal relation which we name a Cause. 

8. See, now, the reconciliation which this new con- 
ception effects of the antagonistic Causation-theories 
of Idealism and Materialism, and hence the achieve- 
ment, at Idngth, of the more immediate aim of our new 
enquiry. There are, however, strictly speaking, three 
pets of antagonistic Causation-theories which we must 
ehow this new conception of Mutual Determination to 
be capable of reconciling. And though we may 
excusably use the terms Idealism and Materialism to 
designate these antagonisms generally, these terms are 
more properly restricted to denote the antagonism of 
the existing theories of Metaphysics. First, tiien, as to 
the reconciliation of that antagonism of Causation- 
theories which we find in those general Physical 
Theories distinguishable as Dynamism and Atomism, and 
of which the object is to explain the origin of Motion. 
In the one class of theories, Forces are supposed to 
emanate from Matter, or Matter is resolved altt^ether 
into Forces ; in theories of the other class. Forces are 
supposed to act on Matter, which is itself conceived to 
be made up of absolutely hard particles of a deter- 
minate form. But without entering into detailed criti- 
cism of these theories, it must here sufiice to point out 
that both are equally wanting in relativiti/ of con- 
ception ; to submit that it is from this common cha- 
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racteristic that the difficulties of each of these sets of 
theories arise; and to suggest that these difficulties 
will, and indeed only can, disappear on such a relative 
conception at once of Matter and of Force as that given 
by our New Principle of Coexistence, and the thence- 
deduced conception of Cause as Physical Condition. 
Secondly, as to the reconciliation of that antagonism of 
Causation-theories which we find in those general 
Metaphysical Theories of which the aim is the ex- 
planation of the Origin of Knowledge, and which 
are distinguished as Idealism and Materialism. The 
reconciliation which seems to me to be effected 
of these antagonistic theories by our New Principle 
of Correlation, and the conception hence-derived of 
Cause as Metaphysical Spontaneity, may, perhaps, be 
most clearly and briefly shown in its relation, more 
particularly, to the theory of Kant. Now, while Kant 
denied to the Mind any sort of Knowledge antecedent 
to, or independent of. Experience, he still maintained 
that the Mind possesses certain ' Forms ' destined to 
enfold, though requiring to be supplemented by the 

* Matter ' of Experience. In opposition to this, it 
would, from the above principle, follow that the Mind 
is to be conceived as, not only in its knowledge^ but in 
its constitution^ dependent on the World; that this 
constitutional dependence, however, is not, as with the 
MateriaUsts, a contingent and sequential relation ; but 
such a necessary and systematic correlation that, not 
only our Cognitions, but our Facidties would not be 
such as they are, were not the World such as it is, 

* Thus,' it is said, ' things appear to us, but as they are 
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in tbemsolves we can never know.' But I ask. Why 
should we assume that there are * things in them- 
selves?' For what are Nouraena but Things con- 
ceived as unqualified ? And what is this but the con- 
ception of Things as not in relation to other Things ? 
But I deny that there is any Thing not in relation to 
other Things, and hence I conceive Things and the 
Cognitions of Things to be, not arbitrarily related, and 
standing, as it were, only side by side, but mutually 
related. Thought and Existence are thus conceived 
as neither independent, as the Materialist maintains ; 
nor identical, aa the Idealist contends ; but correlative. 
Otherwise to express the same conception, Time and 
Space are conceived as neither, on the one hand, in us, 
and projected on the World ; nor as, on the other 
hand, in the World, and hence reflected in us ; but oa 
correlative results of an interaction, neither element of 
which is, in fact, independent of, nor, in thought, con- 
ceivable without the other. And just as, according to 
our fundamental physical conception, a particle of 
matter exists as it is only through its coexistents ; so, 
by our fundamental metaphysical conception, neither 
of the great correlates, the World and the Mind, would, 
without the other, be anything finite, definite, or 
definable. But thirdly, in this brief summary, as to 
the reconciliation of that antagonism of Causation- 
theories which we find in those general Ethical 
Tlieories distinguishable as Intuitionalism and Utilitari- 
anism, and of which the object is to explain the origin 
of Conscience. In the one class of theories, the Forces 
tliat determine Action, or Motion in its objectivo- 
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Bubjective aspect, as right or wrong, are conceived as 
innate ; in the other, as derived ; and tliese two classes 
will be found to be strictly analogous to the classes, 
above distinguished, of Physical Theories with respect 
to the Forces that determine motion in its merely 
objective aspect. But, as in the case of the theories of 
Dynamism and of Atomism, I must here confine myself 
(o pointing out the radical vice of want of relativity^ in 
the conceptions both of the Intuitional, and of the 
Utilitarian School ; and, as the Intuitionalists seem 
now driven to admit that the forms of Moral Principles 
are externally determined, I would submit that the 
UtiUtarians can complete, and, in completing, trans- 
form their theory only by admitting that Experience 
could never give rise to any Moral Principles whatever, 
9ave in the interaction between its memories and 
Systems of spontaneous Moral Want, or Wills, defined 
as in our principle of C!o-onene8s, and in the concep- 
tion thence-deduced of Cause as Ethical End. In con- 
clusion, with reference generally to that reconciliation 
^hich seems to me to be efiected by the conception of 
Mutual Determination, as explicated in our New Prin- 
ciples of Co-existence, Correlation, and Co-oneness, I 
would remark, that, only in a partial conception of Bela- 
tivity, and hence of Law, has the dispute as to Freedom 
and Necessity any standing-ground. For, if what Law 
really is, and what Causation truly means, is Mutual 
Determination; then, evidently, neither Freedom nor 
Necessity can be absolutely predicated either of Phy- 
sical Motions, or of Ethical Actions ; and, if used at 
all, these terms can be rightly used only to denote tlie 
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character of plienoniena from correlative inward, and 
outward stand-points. And the view thus given, not 
only of Moral, but of Natural Phenomena ; the Bub- 
lime view, by this fuller development of the conception 
of Law, given us of Conditioned Spontaneity ; the 
view thus given of the Universe, no more as, from 
without it may appear, a mere mechanism, and neces- 
sity of sequence, but as, from within it is seen to be, a 
divine IJfe, and freedom of Coexistence — will have, it 
may safely be predicted, results altc^ether incommen- 
surable. 

9. But the reconciliation of the antagonistic Causa- 
tion-theories of Physics, of Metaphysics, and of Ethics, 
was but the more immediate aim of our new inquiry. 
Its remoter, but never-despmred-of aim, was the dis- 
covery of the Ultimate Law of History. For, as I have 
already in the first Section noted,^ on recc^nising 
Hegel's Kational Law of History, and Comtc's Empiri- 
cal Law of History to be the outcome respectively of 
en Idealist, and of a Materialist theory of Causation, 
and hence of Method ; it became clear that a new 
inquiry into Causation was the necessary preliminary 
to any further attempt at a development of the Philo- 
sophy of History. When, even in the first months of 
this new inquiry, it was seen that a new definitcness 
had been given to the conception of law by the great 
principle of the Consetration of Energy, and the Equi- 
valence of Transformation ; it was lioped that a new 
inquiry into Causation would be found not only 
the necessary preliminary, but the most direct course 
. ' PJ. 67-9. 
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of research tliat could be eutered on with a view to 
the discovery of an Ultimate Historical Law. And 
this probability seemed strongly confirmed by those 
general historical considerations which led me to believe 
that the revolution, in the midst of which we at present 
are, is, in its inmost meaning, a change in mens notions 
of the causes of change. Have these anticipations of 
the remote, been justified by the proximate result of 
our new inquiry into Causation? Have they not? 
Have we not thus caught the skirts at least of a form 
which may, if held fast, reveal itself, at length, as that 
very Ultimate Law, the aim of all our researches ? For 
when Causation, as all our later knowledge leads ns to 
conceive it, is clearly seen to be definable as Mutual 
Determination; clearly seen it must also be that 
Causation, as in the earlier stages of knowledge con- 
ceived, is to be defined as Onesided Determination* 
In the later stages of knowledge we should seem 
required to conceive Causes as Relations ; in the earlier 
stages of knowledge Causes are unquestionably con- 
ceived as Agents. Reciprocal Action is the conception, 
in which all our later knowledge of Causation seems to 
be generalised ; but this only makes it clear that but 
more or less gross or refined expressions of that con- 
ception of Onesided Action, formed by primitive igno- 
rance, are the Fetiches of the Savage, the Gods of the 
Theologian, and the Entities of the unscientific Meta- 
physician. Is there not, however, thus defined for ua 
that first stage in the conception of Causation pointed- 
out by Hume ? Starting from his general theory of 
Causation, in our systematic inquiry, have we not been 
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thus suddenly brought to a great historical result? 
And are we not thus able to characterise in tlieir inmost 
nature those two great stages in the natural history of 
Eeligion, which were but in their outward form charac- 
terised by Hume ? Combining our two great inductiona, 
the one of which defines the later conception of Cau- 
sation as Mutual Determination ; while the other defines 
the earlier conception of Causation as Onesided Deter- 
mination ; we state the general fiict, or Empirical Law 
of Man's History to be Advance from the conception of 
Onesided Determination to the conception of Mutual 
Determination. 

SUBSECTION II. 

The Speculative Development of our Hypothetical Laic. 

1. Such, then, is the historical Hypothesis to which 
we have at length been led by our new inquiry into 
Causation. And with reference to such a result, the 
whole of our inquiry hitherto assumes quite a new 
aspect ; and an aspect which seems strikingly to illus- 
trate the complete relativity of scientific conceptions. 
Considered in reference to its immediate aim, the 
discovery of a more complete theory of Causation, and 
one reconciliative of the antagonisms of the current 
Causation-theories, all the three processes of scientific 
research may be said to have been already illustrated : 
Inductive Generalisation, in that physical inquiry 
■wliich gave, as its result, the hypothesis of Mutually- 
determining Atoms ; Speculative Development, and 
Deductive Verification, not merely in the establishment 
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of that hyj>othesis as in paragraphs 2 and 3 cf the 
foregoing Subsection stated ; but Speculative Develop-. 
ment and Deductive Verification in the higher spheres 
also, first, of the development of Metapliysical and 
Ethical principles corresponding to that Physical Prin- 
ciple in which our Hypotliesis of Atoms was generalised ; 
and secondly, of the verification of these principles, not 
only severally, but jointly, in the reconciliation which 
they are shown to efiect, by their more complete 
relativity of conception. But, con^dered in reference 
to its remoter aim, the discovery of the Ultimate Law of 
History, all the foregoing processes of research assume 
but the aspect of one prolonged and compUcated process 
of Inductive Generalisation. For the Historical Law, to 
which we have just been led, though a higher result than 
that to which we were previously led — the definition of 
Causation as Mutual Determination — is yet, in itself, of 
a more incomplete and hypothetical character. With 
respect, therefore, to a result thus higher, but more 
incomplete, both the great processes of Speculative 
Development and Deductive Verification still he before 
us. And, that this must be so, will be evident on 
remarking that the above-stated law, even if true, states 
the character only of the primitive, and of the ultimate 
stages of Intellectual Development. But we can have 
no working Law of History ; no law by which its 
beginning and end can be brought into relation, and 
thus its whole course illuminated ; no such law shall 
we have, except we can, in some definite and verifiable 
manner, generalise tiie method of the advance fi-om tlie 
earher to the later mode of conceiving Causation. It 
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is evident, tlierefore, that, in the above-stated law, we 
have made but the first step towards the discovery of 
the Ultimate Law of History. The above statement 
must be considered as but the hypothesis which has been 
the result of a process (sufficiently prolonged, certainly, 
and complicated) of Inductive Generalisation. And to 
the Speculative Development of this hypothesis — the 
second process in the hoped-for discovery — we have 
now, in this subsection, to apply ourselves. 

2. But how shall we start in beginning such a 
development of our Hypothetical Law ? Consider it.- 
Would it not be well further to examine the principles 
of the Method itself which has led to this provisional 
generalisation, and now requires its speculative develop- 
ment ? Only the result of acting upoa it can decisively 
justify such a suggestion. It does, however, appear to 
be thus justified. For, as the Empirical Law of His- 
tory, which we have already obtained, is really a 
statement of a certain general chaqge in the outward 
forms of Thought ; and as an Tlltimate Law of History, 
if discoverable, can be nothing else but a concrete 
statement — a statement immediately applicable to actual 
historical facts — of some general Law expressive of the 
inmost nature or essential movement of Mental Develop- 
ment ; — it obviously follows that, in order to develop 
our Empirical into an Ultimate Law of History, we 
nmst find, compare, and integrate with it some most 
general &ct characteristic of^ or abstract law cha- 
racterising Thought in its inmost nature, and essential 
movement. But, fimher reflecting on the a1)ove-statcd 
principles of our New Method ; and particularly on the 
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second both of our Proximate, and of our Ultimate 
Principles of Investigation ; we see that it is in fact just 
a Law of Thought that is the implicit basis of our New 
Method. For, in endeavouring to define the principles 
by which we should guide our philosophical researches, 
we enquired what, as a matter of fact, the general 
processes are of the Mind in its search for Truth. And 
this, because of our assurance that, if a better philo- 
sophical method than those hitherto followed could be 
discovered, it would be but the result of a more com- 
plete, and systematic recognition of mental processes. 
Thus proceeding, the principles, at length defined^ 
of Philosophical Investigation, were founded on the 
observation of what appeared to be three distinct, but 
related processes of logical Thought. Beflecting, now, 
on these processes, we think that we can distinguish in 
them a movement, the generalisation of which will at 
once constitute a Law of Thought of the profoundest 
character. For that first process of Thought, on which 
is founded our first Proximate Principle, and that first 
conception of Truth which implicitly or expUcitly 
defines the aim of our first process, and so makes dear 
to us the Postulate which is our first Ultimate Prin- 
ciple, is marked by a certain undistinguishing generahty 
and outwardness. In relation to this first process, and 
its aim, the second process of Thought, and correspond- 
ing conception of Truth, is distinctly marked by par- 
ticularity, and inwardness. And the third process of 
Thought, and corresponding conception of Truth, is 
marked by a concreteness in which there is a return, 
but — through the difierentiation accomphshed in the 
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second process and conception — a return, in a higher 
etage, to generality and outwardness. Such is the 
apparently Ultimate Law of Thought which generahses 
the facts from which are drawn the principles of our 
New Method, and the Law, therefore, which is the 
impUcit basis of that Method. But if the movement 
of Thought really follows euch a Law, it will accord 
with, and thus not only itself be verified in, but com- 
plete the expression of, and convert into an Ultimate 
Law that Empirical Law in which we have generalised 
the history of Intellectual Development as an advance 
from the conception of Onesided, to that of Mutual 
Determination. And that such a movement from 
Objectivity to a differentiating Subjectivity, and hence 
to an int^ratmg Objectivity, does really generalise, 
though in a highly abstract form, the facts of historical 
development, seems aheady, by the accordance which 
we have found to subsist between our dialectical, and 
the actual historical development of the Sciences, to be 
made, at least, highly probable. 

3. We must, however, endeavour further to make 
clear to ourselves that Law of Thoi^ht which seema 
thus to have been discovered in reflection on the pro- 
cesses and aims, the consideration of which, in the 
facts both of our own individual, and of Mankind's 
historical development, led us, in the foregoing section, 
to the definition of the principles of our New Philoso- 
phical Method. Compare then, first, with the general- 
isation to which we have ourselves been led, that Law of 
Thought which Dr. Stirling, more clearly than any other 
commentator, has revealed as the great discovery of 
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German Philosophy, and the core, particularly, of the 
system of Hegel. For, as he has shown, Hegel, deriving 
his views mainly from a profound study of the Kantian 
Categories, and asking whether, ' in ultimate generalisa- 
tion, there might not be anticipated a cat^ory that 
should be the category of categories, or notion of 
notions,' ^ in effect stated, in his theory of the Begriff^ 
or Notion, an Ultimate Law of Thought. In the 
words of Dr. Stirling, * the three moments ' (of the 
notion) *are always interconnected as Yes, No, and 
Both. . . . The movement plainly is one of identity, 
opposition, and reconciliation of both in a new identity. 
This movement, then, name it as we may, is the 
Notion of Notions, or the Notion.' ^ * Thought's own 
nature is, first, position ; second, opposition ; and 
third, composition.'^ * The connection, perhaps, is 
best seen in the German words for the objects of 
those three departments (which together constitute the 
whole) of Technical Logic — Begriffj Urtheil, Schluss. 
The Begriff is the notion yet in its entirety, in its unity, 
in its identity, as begripped, begriped, or begrasped 
together. {An sich,) The Urtheil is the Ur-theil (or- 
deal in English ; compare theil^ deal, and the French 
faille r), the primitive or first parting, the judgment, 
which is a dis-cernment, that is, both a separation 
and an elevation into special notice of a part (Fur 
sich.) The Schluss is the shut, the close, the return 
of the movement to unity.'* (An und fur sich.) 
* The huvafxigj Sxij, and ivnTis^ua of Aristotle amount 

' Secret of Hegel^ vol. II. p. 25. » /Wrf. p. 29. 

. » Ibid. p. 88. * Stirling, Secret of Hegel, rol. i. p. 247. 
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precisely to the Begriff^ Urtheil, and Schluss of Hegel.' ' 
'In short, Thought is what is, and its own inner 
nature is to be as itself against its other, while its life, 
or progress, is to overtake and overpass this other, and 
reidentify it with its own self, but ever with a rise, 
or increase. This wiU be found accurately to express 
the history of Thought ; this will be found accurately 
to express the history of the World.' ^ * Now this is 
the whole of Hegel, and this is his ultimate secret. 
These are the three steps — An sick. Fur sick, An und 
fur sick. They have analogues in Aristotle and ebe- 
where ; but unless they be regarded simply in their 
derivation from Kant they will be misunderstood.'' 
Such, then, according to Dr. StirUng, is the Hegehan 
System, *in origin, principle, form, and matter.'* 
Nowhere, however, has Hegel deigned himself to 
formulate in a clear and verifiable shape the Law or 
General Form of Thought, which he certainly dis- 
covered. But the following sentences have appeared 
to me more clearly perhaps than any others to ex- 
press, in his own words, his discoverj' : ' Das spe- 
kulative Denken . . . hat eigenthiimliche Formen, 
deren allgemeine der Begriff ist.'* And, ' Die logischen 



■ Stirling, Secret of Htgd, p. 204. * Ibid. ToL ii. p. 164. 

* Ibid. vol. I. p. 248. 

* As to ita method, Uebeiweg hu the foUowiag remark — 'The truth 
which lies at the basis of the dialectical method (of Hegel) is the teleo- 
logical coDudemtion of nature aod mind {OtUt), according to which hotfa, 
advancing hy meaua of the strife and change of opposites, are de- 
veloped from the lower to the higher stages, bj a neceseitj conformable 
to reason, dwelling consdouslj or UDConsdoualjr in them.' Sydem of 
Logic, p. 69 (^. Trans.). 

> Eneyklepddit. DU Logih. Wltrkt, b. vi. i. IB, 
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Formen . . . sind, als Formen des Begrifls, der leben- 
dige Geist des Wirklichen/* 

4. Compare now, in chronological order, the various 
later Htatements of a similar generalisation. Mr. Boole 
states the most general law of Thought as a ' Law of 
Duality/ from which, as expressible by an equation of 
the second degree, namely x*=x, it follows as a conse- 
quence * that we perform the operation of analysis and 
classification by division into pairs of opposites, or as it 
Ltt technically said, by dichotomy'^ And Mr. Boole 
further points out the analogy * of the laws of thought, 
in their scientific expression, to the actual forms which 
physical speculation in early ages, and metaphysical 
speculation in all ages, have tended to assume.* • Se- 
condly, a)mpare with the Begriffoi Hegel, considered 
as the most general of mental laws, the result of Mr. 
Spencer's analysis of Reasoning, Perception, and Con- 
sciousness in general. It is thus stated : * All mental ac- 
tion whatever is definable as the continuous difierentia- 
tion and integration of states of Consciousness ;* * and 
further, * as in two senses,' (in an individual, and in a 
general sense), there is a continuous differentiation and 
integration of Being ; so, ' in two senses, there is a con- 
tinuous differentiation and integration of states of 
(Jonsciousness.* ^ Compare, thirdly, the conclusion to 
which the consideration of * the phenomena of human 
reason and will * has led Mr. Neale as to the nature 
of Cognition. * The action of Thought consists in the 

* EncykiopiidH, Di§ Lopik, Werk^^ b. vi. s. 810. 

» Imus of Thought, pp. 50-1. » Ibid. pp. 410-11. 

♦ IViHcipies of Dfychalvgy, p. 838. » IM. p. 884. 
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production of unities out of the distiDCtion of oppo- 
sites which are conceivable only when thought of as 
united.' ' This he maintains to be the Law of 
Thought ; what Hegel meant by the Begriff; and 
' the vo))(riff vv^trtws of Aristotle.' * And he en- 
deavours to show that diis Law of Thought is ' dis- 
cernible beneath the flood of metaphysical systems, 
and that its discovery furnishes us with a new, and 
most valuable instrument of research into the mys- 
teries of Nature.' ' Fourthly, compare with the above- 
explained Begriffoi Hegel, the following observations 
of Mr. Hodgson : ' Every moment of Thought is 
identity as movement, and difference as result; the 
two things are inseparable, exist in every movement 
of Thought ; that is, contradiction is the movement 
of Thought.' * Further, ' pn^ression by triplets in 
all reasoning has been shown to depend on the will 
first setting, and then overleaping a bound, whereby 
a second object is distinguished from a first, and 
then seen to have something iu common with it, 
the result being the concept-form, the form of all 
reasoning. This Law was Hegel's discovery.'* And 
Mr. Hodgson, like Mr. Neale, and tbeir common master, 
endeavours to apply this law to the explanation of 
History.* Compare, fifthly, that 'axiome de imson 
explicative,' to which M. Taine has been led as the 
conclusion of his inductive investigation of the pheno- 
mena of intelligence : ' Soit nn couple quelconque de 

' Analogy t^ ThMght and AUwn^ p. 36. * Ibid. p. 67. 

* IM. p. 122. • TVnif and l^pwx, f. S8S. 

» 7W. p. 400. * IbkL p. 639. 
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donnifes quelconques ; sitot qu'elles sont effectivement 
li(5es, il y a une raison, un parceque^ un intermediaire 
qui cxplique, demontre, et necessite leur liaison/^ 
*The relation which this axiom establishes between 
every general character and a general condition is the 
r&um^ of all the relations which we encounter, or can 
encounter in nature. But we must always remember 
that it affirms no existence, that it does not posit^ but 
suppose a general character, which it confines itself to 
enouncing as the necessary accompaniment of the 
general character supposed.* Such an axiom should 
seem, indeed, to be more immediately comparable with 
those principles in which we have above endeavoured 
to explicate the notion of Mutual Determination ; but 
M. Taine himself brings it into direct comparison 
with the law of Hegel.® 

5. But let us compare'with these statements of the 
Law of Thought, and, more particularly, with those 
statements of it by that great German School of Philo- 
sophy which culminated in Hegel, the statements with 
respect to the nature of Thought which we find in that 
other great School of Philosophy which, in clear 
logical development, and general European influence, 
can alone compare witli the contemporary German, — 
the Scottish School.'* The fundamental doctrine of this 

> Ik rinieUigetice^ t n. p. 403. 

» Ibid. p. 401. » Ibid. pp. 491-2. 

^ BiHh English and French MetaphyRicians, almoet without exception^ 
now derive from, and affiliate themaelTes to, the Scottish SchooL Mansel, 
for instance, (see Proiegtrnma Loffica), and Spencer (see Chsti^catitm of 
ik0 Scimce*^ cited below, 5 6 ».), avowedly found on Hamilton ; Comte, 
(see PhUosofihie ptmiipe, t n. p. 310), so far as he recognises Metaphydcs 
at all, on Hume ; and Taine (see De rinUUigenct) on Bain and MilL The 
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School with respect to the nature of Thought is known 
as the theory of the Eelativity of Knowledge. And in 
the form in which this variously-understood doctrine 
and variously-expressed theory ' has been universally 
held by Scottish philosophers, it is characterised by 
Mr. J. S. Mill as the ' important law of our mental 
nature, that we only know something by knowing it as 
distinguished from something else ; that all conscious- 
nesg ia of difference ; that two objects are the smallest 
number required to constitute Consciousness ; that a 
thing is only seen to be what it is by contrast with 
■what it is not' ' As the initial principle of Frol'essor 
Ferrier's Metaphysical System, the doctrine is thus 
enunciated : ' Along with whatever any inteUigence 
knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its 

influence of the earlier Scotdsb on the aulier French School u irell 
known. Scotland and German; seem thus to hare succeeded Englud 
and JVance — why, it would be highly interesting to inquire — as the seato 
of Belf-dereloping Philosophical Schools. But certainly, that Scottiah 
School founded hyHume, great and fruitful aa it has beCD, can in no way 
boaat itself orer that Elnglish School of which Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, 
are only three of the greater names. 

* Whan knowledge ia comidered as lelatdve, not to something elae 
known, but to the mind knowing, Mr. UiU calls the piindple Metkphy- 
ucal, and thna distinguishes its Tarious enbordioate fbrms : 

I. The Ego and Non-Ego, but a fomi&l distinction between two 
aspects of the same reality. 

II. The Ego and Non-Ego, two self-«ziatent and independent realities : 
(L) Innate Forms of Thought. 

(IL) ConceptioDS derived from Sensations by Laws of Association. 
Examination cf SamiUoa, pp. 6-16. Compare Hamilton's analy«s of 
Theories of Perception, Jtin^t Workt, note C. pp. 817 %. 

* Exammatiott of HamiUott, p. 6. Mr. Mill afterwards (p. 48) remarka 
that this ' is one trf the profound peychological observations which the 
world owes to Hobbes ; it is fully recognised both by U. Cousin and by 
Sir W. Hamilton) and it has more recently been admirably illuatnted 
and applied by Hr. Bain, and by Mr. Herbmi Spencer.' 
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knowledge, have some cognisance of itself/^ And 
Professor Bain objects to this statement only as being 
limited to what he maintains to be but one class of our 
cognitions. * There is no property that is not finally 
attached either to the subject or the object divisions of 
our universe ; still every property has many other con- 
trasts, whereby it becomes knowledge, out of that con- 
nection.'* Hence he would give this ' different form to 
the wording of Mr. Ferrier's first proposition . . . 
Along with whatever any intelligence knows, it must, 
as the ground or condition of its knowledge, have 
some cognisance of a quality in contrast with what is 
known.'* But does not this Scottish doctrine of the 
relativity of Thought really imply, and may it not, 
indeed, be derived from that German doctrine of the 

* Synthetical unity of Apperception' which is at the 
root of the Hegelian theory of the Begnf? * And is 
the theory of the Begriff^ in fact, so very different, as 
ordinarily supposed, from that theory of Association on 
which, in the Scottish School now, the exposition of 
the intellect entirely proceeds, the subdivision into 

* faculties ' being quite abandoned ? ^ But what does 
either theory state, essentially, but a law of the relations 

^ Institutes of Metaphysics, p. 79. 

' T/te Emotions and the Will, ^, e4t5, 

* Ibid, Compare Mill, Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy^ chaps, 
ii and iii. 

^ Compare Mahaffy, Kan^s Critical Philosophy , p. 09. ' The associatioii 
postulated as an ultimate principle . . . really results from, and is de- 
pendent upon the synthetical unity of apperception.' 

^ * In treating of the Intellect, the subdivision into flMSulties is aban- 
doned. The exposition proceeds entirely on the Laws of Association.' 
— Bain, The Senses and the Intellect, Preface, p. vi. Compare Spencer, 
Principles of Psycholoyy, p. 685. 
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of the sequences of Thought, and a law necessarily 
founded on the assumption of the relativity of Thought ? 
According to the theory of the Begrif, stating it in 
the most general terms, Thought proceeds from an 
undistinguished unification, by way of difTerentiation, 
to a conclusion which is an integration of distinguished 
elements. And according to the theory of Association, 
the sequences of thought are determined by a law 
of Contiguity, a law of Similarity, and a law of 
Construction,' by which new combinations are formed 
in accordance with these elementary laws. But are 
not these three laws clearly distinguishable as, the 
first, an objective ; the second, a subjective ; and 
the third, an objectivo-subjective law?* What ars 
the laws of Contiguity and Similarity but simply 
inductive generalisations of the conditions of Diffe- 
rentiation? And what is the I^w of Constructive 
Association but a reo^ition of the power of Integra- 
tion ? In the results, therefore, of the inductive 
researches of the Association School, we seem to have 
but an analytical statement of that very Law of 
Thought which Hegel presented in the obscure meta- 
physical shape of the Begrif. And great as arc the 
differences between the theory of the Begrif and the 
theory of Association ; what it concerns us here to 
note is that, as to the general nature of Thought, 
and character of the successions of Thought, the 
respective partisans of these as-hitherto-r^arded anta- 

' Compue Dr. Bun's ' Iaw of Compoond AModatioo ' and ' Power of 
ConatiuctaTe Awocistioii.' Ths Shmm and Ae InietUat, pp. 646-71. 
* Compaie Hervojer, L*Auociatio» Jet Idiai, p. 18> 
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f[onhA\c theories do but confirm each other*3 coq* 
clwnons, Tlie verv statement of the theory of A;960cia* 
tion^ in it3 three mutuallT-impIicating laws, is, indeed, 
at once an illustration and proof of the theory of the 
Begnff. And the historical applications of the theoiy 
of the Begriff suggest that, with similar appfications 
of it, we should have new illustration and proof of 
the theory of Association. 

6. Sec, now, the magnificent unity of modem re- 
search, and its results with respect to the nature of 
Thought. As we have already remarked, distinctively 
an age of thought respecting Thought has been that 
Modem Era of Western Pliilosophy which was opened 
by Ricon and Descartes. By Hume and Kant, the 
founders of the two great Schools which have domi- 
nufed the second period of that Era, not only new 
inquiries into the nature of Thought, but new spe- 
culations with respect to the history of Humanity 
were initiated. Little connection may, even to their 
authors, the systematic inquiries and critiques, which 
were their great works, have seemed to have with 
their Historical Essays; yet, see how indispensable 
each of the two courses of research thus initiated 
has l)cen to the other. Without the historical, the 
ByHtomatic inquiries would not have had defined 
for them the great aim which gives them their prac- 
tical imporUmco — interpretation of the Past, and pre- 
diction of the Future of Humanity — and, without the 
systematic, tlie historical inquiries would never have 
had oven the possibility before them of discovering 
the Ultimate Law of History. And see the unity of 
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the results. The researches, both of that great Scottish 
School of Philosophy founded by Hume, and of that 
great German School founded by Kant, have resulted 
in at least general conclusions essentially similar. 
According to both, Thought is in its nature relative, 
and the laws of its sequences are Laws of Differentiation 
and Integration. And this similarity of general result 
is the more remarkable as it has been, for the most 
part, attained eitlier in antagonism to, or in ig- 
norance of, what has been effected by others. How 
singular, for instance, it is that Mr. Spencer, not 
only without any knowledge of Hegel, and with in- 
accurate knowledge even of Kant,' but working on 
a totally different method, and chieBy influenced in 
the development of his philosophical system by the 
biological conceptions of Wolff, Goethe, and Von 
Baer,' should have arrived at conclusions with re- 
spect to the differentiative and integrative character of 
the activity of Thought in such clear general accord- 
ance, at least, with the theory of Hegel I It would be 
irrelevant to our immediate pxu^ose specially to remark 
on the Buggeativeness with reference to our Postulate of 

' I would Tenture to Tecommend the pMsages reepecting Kaut, vbich 
vriU be taaoA ereii in the Btereotrped edition of Mr. Spencer's Frinopht 
of RytAoiof/t/, to the criticimi of such KantiaiiB M my friends Dr. 
Inglebjr and Dr. Stirling. 

* ' And DOW let me point ont that which reallj hat exerdsed a pro- 
found influence orer mj coime of Thought The truth which Harrey'a 
emhryological inquiries fiiat dimlj indicated, which waa more dearly 
perceived by Wolff and Goethe, and which was put into a definite shape by 
Von Baer — tlte truth that all organic development is a change from a 
state of homogeneity to a state of heterogenei^ — this it is from which 
very many of the conclusions which I now hold have indirectly resulted. 
The formula of Von Baer acted as an organizing priudpls.' — Clatiifiea- 
Kmt o/Ot &KNOM, Ac., p. 46. 
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the Correlativity of Nature and of Thought, the pro- 
found suggestiveness of this unity of result, whether 
we proceed from the investigation of Nature to the 
analysis of Thought, or from the analysis of Thought 
to the investigation of Nature. We must here confine 
ourselves to pointing out merely the fact that there is 
such a general consensus in the results of all those 
various researches with respect to the nature of Thought, 
which have distinguished the Modern Era, as does not 
appear hitherto to have been duly appreciated, such 
an agreement, and an agreement with such a practical 
issue, as may well shame those who, with so impudent 
an ignorance, represent Philosophy as a mere chaos of 
conflicting and unpractical opinions ; such an accord- 
ance as here, in the Speculative Development of our 
Hypothetical Law of History, justifies us in considering 
it a clearly established fact, that Thought has a general 
Method, and that the sequence of Thought, both in the 
general history of Humanity, and in the particular 
history of the individual, is marked by progressive 
differentiations and int^ations, determined by definite 
laws. 

7. Such, then, is that general result with respect to 
the nature of Thought, which we must endeavour to 
integrate with the above-stated Empirical Law, and 
so develope it into an Ultimate Law of Histoiy. Now 
we have found, as the result of our new inquiry, that 
all our later knowledge leads us to the conception of 
Causation as Keciprocity, Mutual Determination, or 
Reciprocal Action; to Principles of Co-existence, of 
Correlation, and of Co-oneness explicative of the con- 
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ception of Mutual Determination, in the three great 
related spheres of Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics ; 
and dius, to the definition of Causes as — whether con- 
ceived as Physical Conditions, as Metaphysical Spon- 
taneities, or as Ethical Ends — ever Eelatioris. But 
in clear antagonism to this scientific conception, 
we have found that Causes are, in the earlier 
stages of Culture, conceived as Agents ; in the earher 
stages, even of scientific investigation, as Entities; 
and hence that, in both cases. Causation is conceived, 
not as a Mutual, hut as a Onesided Determination. 
Combining these two inductions — the induction, first, 
as to the character of the later stage of the conception 
of Causation, an induction drawn from investigation, not 
only of the actual relations of Things, but of the 
general results of Thought ; and the induction, secondly, 
as to the character of the earlier stage of the concep- 
tion of Causation, an induction drawn from investiga- 
tion of the mental representations actually characteristic, 
not only of primitive culture, but of popular theories 
generally, and even of rudimentary science ; — combin- 
ing these two inductions, we stated the law of the 
development of Human Consciousness as an Advance 
from the conception of Onesided, to that of Mutual 
Determination. But we immediately pointed-out that, 
in order to complete the enunciation of this Law of 
Development, it would be necessary to state how this 
Advance is efiected ; and further, to state this in such 
a way aa to connect this Empirical Law with a General 
Law of Thought, and so convert it into an Ultimate 
Law. This we are, at length, prepared to do l^ our 
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consideration of the general nature, and method of 
Thought. We have found that it is a differentiating 
and integrating activity, and that the method to be dis- 
covered in its sequences is a procedure from simpler, 
to more complex unities by way of differentiation. By- 
differentiation, therefore, Thought must have proceeded 
from its earlier and simpler, to its later and more com- 
plex conception of Causation. How, then, is the 
Differentiation to be defined, by which the Human 
Consciousness rose from the conception of Onesided to 
the conception of Mutual Determination? The d 
priori suggestion is, that it has been by a Differentia- 
tion of Objective and Subjective that that Advance, 
which should seem to characterise the mental liistory 
of Mankind, has been effected. That tliis has actually 
been the case, it will be for our Deductive Verification 
to prove, in showing that the conception of Onesided 
Determination is reaUy marked by, and arises from, an 
undistinguishing generality of conception, and non-dif- 
ferentiation of Inward and Outward, of Subjective and 
Objective ; ^ in showing, on the other hand, that the 
conception of Mutual Determination is due to the dis- 
tinction and correlation of Inward and Outward, of 
Subjective Forces, and Objective Conditions; and in 
showing further that that great intermediate stage of 
Mental Development which Separates the earlier frx)m 
the later mode of conceiving Causation is actually 
found to be, when considered in its most general and 
profoundest aspect, marked by a varied Differentiation 
of Subjective and Objective. It is, however, enough 

^ See below. B, I. ch. iL sect, ii 
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for US, at present, in the speculative development of 
our Historical Law, to introduce in the statement of 
it this suggested generalisation of the great Mddle 
Age of Human History. But yet a further remark has 
to be made, and, though it is the last, it is not the 
least important. Not absolutely as the Idee of Hegel ; 
but relatively must the activity of Thought be con- 
ceived. For, by our fundamental principle of Correla- 
tion, the results of that activity are results of an inter- 
action, neither of the elements of which is independent 
of, or, indeed, conceivable without tlie other ; and 
hence, the development of Thought must be stated as 
relative to Terrestrial Conditions.* Combining, now, 
these various considerations, we finally enunciate the 
Ultimate Law of Man's History in these terms, — 
Thought, in its Differentiating and Integrating Activity, 
advances, under Terrestrial Conditions, from the con- 
ception of Onesided Determination, through the Differ- 
entiation of Subjective and Objective, to the conception 
of Mutual Determination. 

* I •dmit, therefore, that, eTen ' if ^e diicoTered the course of the 
deTelopment of chAncter down to the most minute changes, if we die- 
covered the low which governed these changes so far as thej depended 
on human feeling and thought, we should still have a science of History 
coDditlonallf only, on the condition of physical phenomena continuing 
to follow a DOrmid coarse.' (Hodgson, Theory of Practice, vol ii. pp. 
466-7.) But though this may be adinitt«d generollj, jet as all our geo- 
logical knowledge leads ua to believe that great changes of the Earth are 
separated from each other hj millions of years, while we know that 
great reTolntiona of Humanity are separated from each other by raillen- 
niums only; Terrestrial Conditions may, with reference to such chsngea, 
b« considered as, approximately at least, a constant quanti^. And 
hence I cannot agree with Hr. Hodgaon in thinking that 'the physical 
branch of History is the one which appears tlte greatest ohatacle to itt 
OTer ranking aa a sdenoe of pradiction.* 
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8. I venture to offer this to deductive verification aa 
the Ultimate Law of History, and as a Verifiable 
Ultimate Law. Ultimate : because it not merely states 
the fact of such successive periods, or states of Mental 
Development, as those first adequately distinguished 
by Hume, and afterwards by Comte ; but refers them to 
a property of Thought, similar in ultimacy to that sup- 
posed by Newton in Matter, in order to account for the 
empirical laws of Kepler. And Verifiable : because it 
not only states, as did Hegel, in his theory of the 
Begriff^ a Law of Thought ; but, in accurately defining 
the character of the most general primitive and ultimate 
conceptions of Thought^ makes it possible immediately to 
apply, and clearly to prove, or disprove the accordance 
of this Law with the facts of History. We should 
therefore find the law of the Three Periods which 
Comte simply stated as a fact, just as Kepler stated 
his laws of the Planetary Orbits, — each being pre- 
vented by fiilse views of Causation irom going further 
in a right direction^ — deducible from this historic 
Law of Thought, just as were Kepler's Laws from the 
systematic Law of Matter discovered by Newton. 
Just as the Keplerian Orbits may not only be deduced 
from, but have new coirectness given to them by the 
Law of Matter ; we should also find that the Comtean 

^ See on the views of Causation of botb^ Mill, System of Logic^ yoL i. 
pp. 380-1 ; and more particularly with reference to the views of the 
latter, A. Comte and PosUivism, * He sees no difference between such 
generalisations as Kepler's laws and such as the theory of gravitatioxL 
He fails to perceive the real distinction between laws of Phenomena, 
and those of the action of Causes ', the former exemplified by the 8uc« 
oession of day and night ; the latter, by the earth's rotation which cauaea 
it' (p. 37.) 
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Perioda may not only be deduced frorn, but have new 
correctness given to them by this Law of Thought. 
And aa — though long before Newton, it had been sur- 
mised that the phenomena of the system of Nature might 
be all explained by some general Law of Matter' — the 
notion of Universal Gravitation acquired a scientific 
form only when Newton stated the law of its variation 
at once definitely and verifiably ; so — although there 
have already been many attempts to explaiu the phe- 
nomena of the development of Consciousness by some 
general I^aw of Thought '— only in the definite, veri- 
fiable, and hence scientific form, now given to the 
notion of an Ultimate Historical Law, does it appear 
to have a similarity to the systematic law of Newton. 
Yet further : as the Law of Matter revealed to us the 
system of Nature, so ought the Law of Thought, as 
interpreter of the Past, and prophet of the Future, to 
illuminate for us the history of Consciousness. And 
finally, as this Law of History, if indeed ultimate and 
verifiable, should be seen, not in the relations only of 
the larger Cycles and Ages, but in the relations also 
of the lesser Eras and Perioda of the world-conscious- 
ness of Humanity ; and not in these only, but in the 
relations also both of the la:^er and of the lesser 
sequences of the individual Consciousness ; as, in a 
word, this Law should be seen in the maxima and 
minima of Thought, even as the Newtonian Law is in 
the maxima and minima of Nature ; it should lead 



' As, for iiut4Dce, bj Copfiniciia. 

' See, for initu]c«, LitM, Parolei dt PhSat^hit potiliw, \ 
uid MUI, Exammation o^ HnmHton'* PhSotophy, pp. 306-7. 
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to such exhaustless discoveries of Oneness in forms in- 
finitely various, yet all interrelated, as, in the satisfac- 
tion thus given to the divine thii'st of the human 
intellect, will be a new source of entrancing delight. 

9. But before proceeding to state those general de- 
ductions from this Law which we shoidd find verified 
in the facts of History, it will be desirable to com- 
plete these remarks on the speculative development of 
it in pointing-out the relation of the historical theory 
of Hume to that of Hegel on the one hand, and to that 
of Comte on the other ; in showing that the law above- 
stated is but a development of the generalisations of 
Hume, by an integration of the conceptions of H^el 
and of Comte ; and hence that, in the development of 
the Law itself, is to be observed that action which it 
states to be a universal fact of Thought. In the case 
of my individual Thought, this will, I trust, already 
have been evident from the method of this exposition ;^ 
but in th6 facts also of its historical development I 

^ But reflection in the course of my individual development of this 
Law leads to the ohservation that the third movement of Thought givea 
by no means necessarily a highest, but^ it may be, only an intermediate 
term. For there was first, as the general result of physical studies, the 
clear conception of Mutual Determination as what Causation really is. 
Instantly then came the antithesis of Onesided Determination as de- 
fining the unscientific conception of Causation. And not till long years 
after did I get that third term which, in connecting the two terms already 
obtained, gave at length the Law above stated. The third movement, 
then, of Thought integrates either as a culminating, or as a mediating 
term. What the laws are of this variation will hereafter have to be 
inquired into. Here I can only remark that the views of Plato and of 
Hegel, with the former of whom to ii AfA^olv fniKrov was an intermediate, 
with the latter, a higher element, seem thus to be reconciled. See 
IJeberweg, System ofLogiCf pp. 179-80 ; Phileb. 23 and 7Ym.35A, as there 
cited: and generally, Vera, Platonis, Aristotelis, et HegelHf de Medio 
Ttrmino Docfrina. 
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would now point-out that this liQW may be seen ex- 
emplified. First, then, as to Hume's general theory 
of History : it may be thus briefly summarised. To 
'a barbarous, necessitous animal (such as a man ia 
on the first origiu of society ),''. . . . ^ unknoicn causes 
become the constant objects of hope and fear ; and 
while the passions are kept in perpetual alarm by an 
anxious expectation of the events, the imagination is 
equally employed in forming ideas of those powers 
on which we have so entire a dependence.'^ Hence 
Polytheism, which, in its ' vulgar ' form, * deifies every 
part of the universe, and conceives all the conspicuous 
productions of Nature to be themselves so many real 
divinities." ' But the same anxious concern for happi- 
ness, which begets the idea of these invisible intelli- 
gent powers, allows not mankind to remain long in 
the first simple conception of them as powerful but 
Umited beings, masters of human fate, but slaves to 
destiny and the course of nature. Men's exaggerated 
praises and compliments still swell their idea upon 
them ; and elevating their Deities to the utmost 
bounds of perfection, at last beget the attributes of 
unity and infinity, simplicity and spirituality.'* Thus 
is the Primitive, or Theological Stage of our concep- 
tion of Causation, in its three sub-periods. Pantheism 
{distinguished by Hume as ' Vulgar Polytheism '), Poly- 
theism, and Monotheism, clearly distinguished and 
descriljed. Nor less clearly does the last paragraph 

' Natural SiOory of Sdigiat. PhU. Worka, vol. IT. p. 4S9. 

' Ibid. p. 446, and compue p. 401, 

• Ihid. p. 458. • Ibid. p. 472. 
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of the * general corollary ' characterise, m a negative 
manner, at least, the Scientific, or Ultimate Stage of our 
conceptions of Causation, in the ' deliberate doubt ' 
which is then maintamed respecting all causes beyond 
those which are found in the ' steady, inviolable laws ' 
by which 'everything is surely governed.'^ 'The 
whole is a riddle, an enigma, an insuperable mystery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear 
the only result of our most accurate scrutiny con- 
cerning this subject. But such is the frailty of 
human reason, and such the irresistible contagion of 
opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could scarcely 
be upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and opposing 
one species of superstition to another, set them a- 
quarreling ; while we ourselves, during their fiiry and 
contention, happily make our escape into the cahn, 
though obscure, regions of philosophy/^ 

10. From Hume, the modem period of European 
Philosophy took, as I have already pointed out,^ a new 
start. But it is not enough, for my present purpose, 
to point-out that the chiefs both of the Idealist and 
Materialist Schools, that mark this second period of 
Modem Philosophy, equally acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to Hume as the initiator of a new movement ; 
and that, in the philosophy of Hume, both the ideal- 
ism and the materialism of the period which he ini- 
tiated were, in fact, implicit. I must also show more 
particularly that those greatest results hitherto of 

* IHaloffues concerning Natural Religion, PhU, Works, vol. ii. p. 480. 
' Natural History of Religion, Phil. Works, vol. iv. p. 613. 
' Above, Sect. i. 
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European speculation, Ethel's theory of the Begrijf, 
and Comte's * Law of the Three Periods,' are, different 
though they are, both directly traceable to the specu- 
lations of the great Scottish thinker, and such as to 
exemplify our general Law of Mental Development. 
Now, first, as to Hegel. It is notorious that it was 
the speculations of Hume that m^ed the Scottisli- 
descended Kant to his ' Critique of Pure Reason.' 
And a thorough study of this second period of Modern 
Philosophy shows dearly that the Notion or Begriff 
of Hegel was but a development, through the tran- 
sitional steps made by Fichte and Schelling, of that 
conception of Beciprocity into which, impUcitly at 
least, Hume's conception of Causality had been trans- 
formed by Kant.^ The Begriff of Hegel, as we now 
see, is, in &ct, but a way of presenting that very con- 
ception of Mutual Determination which, in the investi- 
gation of physical phenomena, and in the development, 
particularly, of the principle of the Conservation of 
Energy, we have ourselves arrived-at as the true, and, 
as it would appear, ultimate conception of Causation. 
And the speciahty of the way in which Hegel presents 
this conception of Reciprocity consists essentially but 
in its dynamical or historical form, and what is 
implied in that But this historical form of the con- 
ception of Reciprocity is just what was required to give 
us the lanv of the process of that fundamental change 
in our conceptions, on the hypothesis of which is 
founded Hume's theory of 'the Natural History of 
Behgion.' And in this conception of Reciprocity, or 

' See StirliDg, iStertt ^ Bagtt, t<A. n. pp. 914-16. 
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Mutual Deteniiination, the scientific mode of con- 
ceiving Causation, or of thinking of the causes of 
Things, is defined in a much more truly positive 
manner than in Hume's above-cited characterisation, 
in one sense, indeed, ' positive,' but much more truly 
negative. 

11. So far, then, as to the relation of the theory of 
Hume to the Begriff of Hegel. Consider now its 
relation to the Law of Comte. The famous Law of 
the Three Periods will hardly, I think, now appear to 
be, so far as it is true, very much more than a formu- 
lising of the profound generalisations of Hume. * Cette 
loi,' to take Comte's own statement of it, * cette loi 
consiste en ce que chacune de nos conceptions princi- 
pales, chaque branche de nos connaissances passe suc- 
cessivement par trois ^tats th^oriques difiJirens : I'c^tat 
th^ologique, ou fictif; I'c^tat metaphysique, ou abstrait; 
r^tat scientifique, ou positif. En d'autres termes, . . . 
d'abord, la methode th^ologique, ensuite, la m^thode 
mc^taphysique, et enfin, la methode positive. De Ik, 
trois sortes de philosophies, ou de systemes g^n^raux 
de conceptions sur I'eusemble de ph^nomenes, qui 
s'excluent mutuellement.* ^ Such was the law which 
Comte refers to as 'la grande loi philosophique 
que j'ai d^couvertc en 1822,'^ which directed all 
the future course of his speculations,^ and which is 
now very generally accepted as, at least, approximately 
true.* But compare the above statement with that 

* Philosophie positive, 1. 1, pp. 3, 4, 

« Ibid, t. IV. p. 653. » Ibid, t vi. p. 819. . 

* See, Lowever, Spencer, Beasonsfor I>iMerUing from the PhUosaphy of 
M, Comte; in answer to objections, see Mill, A, Comte and Ponttimsmi 
and compare Hodgson, Theory of Practice, vol. ii. p. 465. 
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which I have just given' of Hume's Theoiy. I thiuk 
it -will then be admitted that, nearly three-quarters of 
a century before Corate,^ the Theological Period of 
our conception of Causation, and its three sub-periods 
had, by Hume, been clearly distinguished and de- 
scribed ; and no less clearly characterised in a positivist 
sense that Scientific Period which Comte maintained 
to be ' I'etat fixe et definitif de I'intelligence humaine.' 
One is, therefore, surprised to find that M. Littre," 
wliile giving all due credit to Turgot, Kant, and Cou- 
dorcet as partial precursors of Comte, in his concep- 
tion of Human Development, should have omitted 
altogether to notice Hume, the most important of them 
alL For not only the notion of Comte's law of the 
Three Periods, but the notion also of such a System 
of the Sciences as is Comte's other chief title to fame, 
is to be found in the works of the thinker whose influ- 
•ence Comte himself candidly acknowledges to have 
been, with that of ' son immortel ami Adam Smith,' ' tr6s- 
utile h. ma premiere ^ucation philosophique.'* 'There 
is no question of importance,' says Hume, * whose 
decision is not comprised in the " Science of Man ; " and 
there is none which can be decided with any certfunty 
before we become acquainted witli that Science. In 
pretending, therefore, to explain the principles of 
Human Nature, we in cfFect propose a complete System 
of the Sciences, built on a foundation almost entirely new, 
and the only one upon which they can stand with any 

' Above, pp. 195-6. * 1767. SmBi]rton,£t^eof ^umc,Tol. t.p.26G. 

* Augusts Comlt et la FkSoiophit potifive. Premie partie, chap. iii. 
«nd IT. And lee above, Sect i. Snbs. iL { 4 n. 

* HtUotophit pomtite, t. ti. p. 310. 
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security.' ^ These sentences occur in the very work in 
which that theory of Causation is elaborated, of which 
Comte says that ' malgre toutes ses graves imperfections, 
ce travail constitue, k mon gre, le seul pas capital qu'ait 
fait Tesprit humiiin vers la juste appreciation directe 
de la nature purement relative propre k la saine 
philosophic, depuis la grande controverse entre les 
r^aUstes et les nominalistes.' ^ And what is that his- 
torical hierarchy of the Sciences which is put forward 
as, next to the Law of the Three Periods, Comte's 
greatest achievement, but a working-out, and, (as I trust 
that the New Classification of the Sciences which, in 
the foregoing Section, I have set forth, will practically 
have demonstrated,) but a very partial, and onesided 
working-out of the great Scottish thinker's profound 
conception of *a complete System of the Sciences 
founded on the principles of Human Nature ' ? Let 
me not, however, be understood as denying the ori-. 
ginality, as well as breadth and vigour, with which 
the ideas of Hume were conceived, and elaborated by 
Comte. My object here is only to point-out the im- 
portant historical fact that Comte's chief scientific ideas 
were in Hume. Whether these ideas were drawn by 
Comte /rom Hume is a question of mere biographical 
interest into which I do not care to enter. 

12. But, further, with reference to the general 
speculative development of our Ultimate Law of 
History, I would point out that, in the above state- 
ment of it, the theory of Hume is completed through 

^ Treaiise of Human Nature, Phil. Works, vol. I. p. 8. 
' PhUiMiophie p(mt%v$f t, vi. p. 319. 
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an integration of the conceptions of those illus- 
trious thinkers with -whom closed the Thought-period 
initiated by him and Kant. For the aasertion by 
this liaw of an advance from the conception of One- 
sided, to the conception of Mutual DeterniinatioD is 
evidently but a new expression, at once more general, 
and more definite, of that great fact of a change in 
our notiotis of the caitses of change first stated by 
Hume, afterwards forraulised by Comte, and more 
lately verified by vast collections of evidence with 
respect to 'Primitive Culture." Evidently, also, the 
further assertion made by the above-stated law, namely, 
that this change is effected by a Differentiation of die 
Subjective and the Objective, is in accordance with that 
Law of Thought first presented in the Begnffoi Hegel, 
and verified, as we have seen, by the general results 
of modern thought respecting Thought. But not only 
does this new Law thus integrate what ia true in the 
theories and laws of Hume, of Hegel, and of Comte, 
but it gives to the truth contained in tliese theories and 
laws a more complete and accurate expression. The 
Transitional or Metaphysical Stage of Comte, in parti- 
cidar, this new Iaw fer more broadly and accurately 
generalises as that great Intermediate Age of the 
Differentiation of the Subjective and Objective neces- 
sary to the development of the true conception of 
Causation as Mutual Determination — an Intermediate 
Age, of which the beginning must, as we shall presently 
see, be dated from a vastly more remote century than 
that from which Comte dates hia Transitional or Meta- 

' 8«e the admlnUe complatitou of 8ii J. Lnbbock, Mr. Trior, ftc. 
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physical stage. And the Law of the Three Periods, 
as a whole, the iutegration by this new Law, of a 
Law of Thought, converts from an Empirical into 
a Eational or Ultimate Law. Nor is this new Law of 
a less completing character in its relation to the 
Law of Hegel, though in a converse fashion. For 
the primitive and ultimate stages of the conception of 
Causation, either vaguely or inaccurately generalised 
in the theory of the Begriff^ are by this new Law 
clearly and verifiably defined. And as the process of 
Thought, absolutely conceived in the Hegelian theory, 
is, in that synthetic theory of Mutual Determination 
which led to this new Law, relatively conceived ; the 
history of Thought is, in this new Law, expressly stated 
to be determined, in its manifestations, by terrestrial 
conditions. This new Law, therefore, is thus seen to 
be an integration of those Causation-theories, syste- 
matic and historic, into which the Causation theory, 
systematic and historic, of Hume was differentiated — 
an integration resulting in a Law, at once rational as a 
Law of Thought, and empirical as a Law of Facts — a 
verifiable Ultimate Law. 

13. Finally, this Law it is which, though not impro- 
bably in some more accurate statement of it, must, as 
I venture to think, be made the basis of that Eeconcilia- 
tive Philosophy, the elaboration of which is the great 
task of the third era of Modem European Specula- 
tion — that on which we have now entered. This New 
Philosophy, of which the fundamental historical Law is 
derived, as I have shown, from the true founder of the 
Scottish School, may still have apphed to it the name 
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distinctive of Scottish Philosophy, and be called tlie 
• Philoaophy of Coramon Sense.' But ' the truth of 
knowledge and the morality of actions,' will now 
be tested by accordance with Common Sense, not as 
meaning ' the complement of those cognitions or con- 
victions which we [primitively] receive from Nature/ * 
but as denoting * the complement of those cogDJtiona 
or convictiona,' which we ultimately win from Nature. 
And the Principles of Common Sense, or ratlier, as 
it may now appear more accurate to say, the Prin- 
ciples of the Common Sense, to which appeal is 
made are, therefore, now, generalisations of the 
common Consciousness — of the Consciousness of the 
-objective world which is common to all of us — con- 
clusions whereon the methods of Logic give us the 
means of general i^eement. Of these generalisations, 
■certainly the greatest is ihaXfact of the historical deve- 
lopment of Consciousness, of the ultimate law of which 
I have above endeavoured to give what I trust may be 
found to be, at least, an approximately true expression. 
And hence, the appeal to the Common Sense will now 
be an appeal, first, of the individual to the Community ; 
then, of the temporary, to the progressive Consciousness; 
and hence, of the man to Humanity. And defining our 
position thus in its relation to the Scottish ; to define 
it also in its relation to the German School. As Kant 
compared' his Critical Philosophy to that Copemican 
Astronomy which had asked whether the phenomena 

> Hnmilton, Tht FMotephy of Common Snue, Sei^i WorkM, pp. 76G-7. 
Compue L«ctiir«t on Mda^hytict, toL n. p. IB. 
■ Second Pre&ce Us the Xritik Jtr .fimM Varmmft. 
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of the heavens would not be better explained if, in- 
stead of supposing the starry host to circle round the 
spectator, the spectator were supposed to move, and 
the stars to remain at rest ; so, I would compare this 
Synthetic Philosopliy to that Newer Astronomy, which 
supposes both spectator and stars to move; and, in 
the solution of such a more compUcated problem as 
this, endeavours to explain the supremer phenomena 
of the Stellar Universe. For, in our theory of Know- 
ledge, the two great correlates, the World and the 
Mind, are conceived as so determining each other that 
neither would be as it is, were not the other as it is ; 
and, in our theory of History, the Individual and 
Humanity are similarly conceived to be mutually re- 
lated ; and hence the truth of individual conceptions 
with respect to such supremer phenomena as are, for 
us students of History, the great rehgious ideas of Im- 
mortahty. Incarnation, and God, is determined by their 
relation to the fact of a great historical movement in 
Consciousness, a movement which enables us to inter- 
pret their past changes, and to forecast their future 
transformations, and even such a movement as is now 
known to comprehend the whole system of. those starry 
spheres which alone parallel in sublimity the pheno- 
mena of the history of Man. 

SUBSECTION IIL 

The Deductive Verijication of the Law of History. 

1. But, if I have thus ventiu-ed boldly to state what 
such a Law as that which we have speculatively 
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developed from our inductively obtained hypothesis, 
would be ; — if I have ventured to say that it would be 
the foundatioa and warranty, not of a New Philoso- 
phical Synthesis only, but of a New Synthesis, Eeli- 
gious also, aud Social ; if I have ventured to an- 
nounce it as the complete development of the theory of 
Hume, by integration of the Laws of Hegel and of 
Comte ; and if I have ventured further to compare it, 
in ultimacy and incommensurable results, with the 
Newtonian Law of Gravitation ; — ^I have done so only 
in order that both I myself and my readers might be 
adequately impressed with the necessity of the widest 
and moat manifold deductive verification of such a 
Law. For not the speculative suggestion merely, but 
the actual verification of a Law is its discovery. And 
the boldness, therefore, with which I have stated what 
such a Law of History as that above-enunciated would 
be, can be justified only by an equally unflinching 
statement of those immediate deductions from it which, 
if Uie Law has any reality at all, we should find to be 
in as complete accordance with the facts of History, 
as the deductions from the Law of Gravity have been 
found to be with the facts of the Universe. Let me 
then, proceed now to state what those immediate 
deductions fix)m our Ultimate Law are, which we should 
find verified in the facts of History. Now, the first 
deduction from such a Law as that above-stated, as the 
Ultimate Law of Human History, evidently is, that the 
history of Man, or some part of it, can be truly regarded 
as, essentially, a history of Thought ; that, as such a 
history, it had an assignable b^inning, and that, re- 
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garded as a history of Thought, it constitutes a defin- 
able unity. In general verification of such a deduction, 
I would state three sets of facts, or, at least, verifiable 
affirmations. In the first place, we find that two great 
Cycles of Human life have preceded that from the 
beginning of which we would date the origin of 
Humanity, and Cycles of such a character as to give to 
the term ' Humanity ' a definite historical significance. 
For the First Cycle of Human Life, that Cycle of 
which we find rehcs so profoundly interesting in the 
Fossil Men of the caves of Neanderthal and of Engis, 
we may — not only because of the comparatively un- 
intellectual character then of Man, but because this 
Cycle was occupied in a struggle with, and ended 
in a triumph over Animals of almost incomparably 
greater physical powers than liimself — distinguish, with 
a proud humihty, as the Cycle of Animality, The 
Second — the transitional Cycle — of which that great 
cataclysm in Central Asia recorded in the traditions 
of the Deluge, and probably about 10,000 B.C., may 
have been but the central event — this Cycle of the 
formation of the Eaces and Languages of Civihsation 
— may, if we duly consider tlie prodigious force of 
originating spontaneity implied, not only generally, in 
the discovery of Words, and the logic of Grammar, 
but in the formation, particularly, of the more highly 
organised Languages, fitly, I think, be distinguished as 
the Cycle of Creativity} Now, to the end of this 
Cycle, and the beginning of the Cycle of Humanity we 

* Compare Bunsen, Egyp^s Place y toI. it,, Si/nopm of the Ages of the 
World, pp. 486 Hg. 
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can assign a distinct date. For the second class of 
facts which we have to note are those which establish 
an extraordinary synchronism in the beginnings of 
Civihsation — ^in the formation, that is, of at least ru- 
dimentary systems of Thought, of Worship, and of 
Polity. Independent Indian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
researches all carry, or tend to carry the Civilisation of 
the great river-valleys of the Indus, the Euphrates, and 
the Nile, back to the same Sixth Millennium B.C. And 
the third fact which we seem to be justified in aflSrming 
is that our present systems of Thouglit, of Worship, 
and of Society have a distinctly traceable connection 
with these synchronistic beginnings of Civilisation. 
Considering, then, these three Cycles of Human life in 
their relation to each other, the term * Humanity ' 
assumes a distinct historical significance, and we de- 
fine it, not merely as an equivalent of ' Human 
Race,' or of ' Mankind,' but as the Progressive Unity of 
Recorded Thought That New Human Development, 
therefore, the Law of which is expressed in our 
Ultimate Law of History, is thus, in accordance with 
our first deduction from that Law, found to have a 
clear historical definition, and an, at least, approxi- 
mately assignable date of origination. And we may 
further remark that, in these three great Cycles of 
Human Life — these Cycles of AnimaUty, of Creativity, 
and of Humanity — we see on a new and still grander 
scale that same Law of Unification, Differentiation, and 
Integration, or of Objectivity, Subjectivity, and Sub- 
jectivo-Objectivity, which we are now endeavouring to 
verify in the successive Ages of Humanity ; that same 
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Law wliich we found in those processes of logical 
Thought from which we deduced the principles of our 
New Philosophical Method ; that same Law of Thought 
which, like the Law of Gravity, we find equally mani- 
fest in sequences of the smallest, as of the largest scope. 
2. But further, if our Ultimate Law is really veri- 
fiable, a Revolution should be discoverable in the 
general history of Mankind, to which, and to the great 
historical period of Transition, or Middle Stage of 
Mental Development which it initiated, no other general 
interpretation can, with full recognition of all the facts, 
be given, than that of a Differentiation of Subjective 
and Objective. Now I am aware that these terms 
may, for some readers, be too general to convey any 
precise meaning. But if one conceives the distinction 
of Subjective and Objective as, generally, but a short 
way of indicating the distinction between consciousness 
of Oneself and consciousness of what is not Oneself ; 
between the Internal World of our own thoughts and 
emotions, and the External World of those Persons 
and Things that excite thought and emotion ; between 
reflection on Ourselves — the sequences of inward want 
and satisfaction, of pain and pleasure that constitute 
our own soUtary selves — and reflection on the coexist- 
ing phenomena of Outward Objects, — I think that no 
difficulty should be found in attaching a perfectly clear 
and definite meaning to the distinction of * Subjective 
and Objective.' ^ And as to Differentiation. Just con- 

' It miut, however, be noted that these terms have another derivative, 
and more important sense. As above distinguished, both the sensational 
and the intellectual elements of cognition would be named tubjeetive^ 
Dut in the sense which the terms mdijecttve and o^'edive seem first to 
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aider the mental state of a child, and more particularly 
of an infant Look at the little creature. It simply 
feels pain and pleasm-e ; itself and the world are un- 
distinguished, ae yet, in its cousciousness ; there is no 
reflection as yet on itself as a distinct personality ; itself 
and the world are, in a sense, One ; and yet not truly 
One, for there seems hardly as yet to be a consciousness 
of difference. Look at it, as its eye meets yours with a 
great blank stare utterly wanting in self-consciousness. 
This example of the non-difierentiation of Subjective 
and Objective may help us clearly to understand what 
is meant by their diflerentiation. Contrast, then, with 
the undistinguishing consdousness of the infant that 
of a person after puberty. There are now, not merely 
feelings, but distinctions of the sources of feeling ; 
Self is now very clearly differentiated from Not-Self; 
Oneself is reflected on as a distinct personality ; the 
oneness felt, when it is felt, between Self and Others, is 
now the oneness of two distinctly different beings ; 
and, in relation particularly to certain Others, there is 
now a very marked Self-consciousness. Now, as I have 
already said, the Ultimate Law of History is in this 
like the Ultimate Law of Nature, that the facts of 
which it is a general expression are to be found in 
spheres of every conceivable degree of magnitude and 
minuteness. And the second deduction from our Ulti- 

h&ve taken in Eant'a Kritik der Praklitchen Vernunft, and in which thej 
vere afterwuds geneifillf UMd by Ht^I, the senMtional elements oa\j 
Are considered atrioUy ttibJecUoe, as being- incapable of couipnrison 
between subject and subject; while the intellectual eleinentfi, »a the 
same in each of lu, and common to uh oil, luid bcnce capnble of com- 
pariBcm, ate coiuideTed an o^Kfiv*. See Stilling, Secnt of Heyn, 
voL I. p. 220«. 
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mate Law of History is nothing more than that in the 
history of the Consciousness of Mankind there is dis- 
coverable an Age which can no otherwise be truly and 
generally characterised than as such a differentiation of 
Subjective and Objective as it will now, I think, be ad- 
mitted that we find in the history of the Consciousness 
of Individuals; and further, that, as usually in the 
history of the individual Consciousness, so, in that of 
the general human Consciousness, the passage into 
this Second Age was marked by a revolutionary era ; 
an era in which there was a consciousness of restric- 
tions, slaveries, and miseries never hitherto felt in ex- 
ternal circumstances ; a consciousness, not only of short- 
coming in conduct, but of unworthiness in motive ; and 
a consciousness of new uneasy desires of freedom, of 
moral perfection, and of love. Is such a Revolution, 
then, actually discoverable ? Tliis is, for our Law, the 
crucial question. We venture to put it forward, not 
only as integrating what is true in the Laws of Hegel 
and of Comte, but as developing what is true in these 
Laws in such a more complete and accurate expres- 
sion of the Law at once of progressive Thought, and 
of historical Fact, as to entitle it alone to be called a 
verifiable Ultimate Law of Man's history. More ex- 
plicit, therefore, if our Law is in its statement than are 
the Laws of Hegel and of Comte ; more definite also 
must be its verification. No such general views merely 
of Man's history as are given us by Hegel,^ and by 

* Werhef b. IX., Philosophte der Geschichte; b. X. th. 1 and 2, Aesthettk" 
Entwickelung de$ Ideals zu den hesonderen Formen des Kutistschmen ; and 
bb. XIII., XIV., and xy., Geschichte der Philosophte, 
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Comte,' will now suffice. As the essential condition of 
the verification of our Law, we must show that such a 
special fact as the Revolution, which ig the most im- 
portant deduction from it, is actually found recorded, 
though not hitherto remarked, in the history of 
Humanity. Can such a condition of the verification 
of our Law be fulfilled ? It can. Such a Revolution 
as we deduce from it did actually take place in the 
Sixth Century before Christ. And if, though all the 
facts which we shall cite in proof of such a Revolution 
are, and have long been known separately to every 
historic^ student, nay, very many of them to every 
tolerably educated person ; if they have not hitherto 
been brought together, and shown to constitute a great 
Humanitarian Revolution, a Revolution occurring, in 
one and the same extraordinary century, among all the 
civiUsed Races of the Earth, from Japan and China to 
Egypt and Europe ; if, though thus a^porafc^y known, 
these facta have not hitherto been stated as what they 
really are, but facets of one great fact, this affords but 
an illustration of the impossibility of seeing aught as 
it truly is without brining down upon facts the theories 
of that sublime integrating activity of Mind wliich is 
the reflex of, and tends more and more to correspond 
in the ideal Oneness which is its result, with that actual 
Oneness which constitutes the sublimity of Tliat which 
is the object of Mind. 

3. Anything like complete proof of a. Revolution of 

' PUb«a/iAi«7>D«i(iM, tt. iv.,r. find ti., bat pnrticuUrly t. v., LaParlie 
hitlorique de la ThUoiopliia taeialr ; Ifitxtique jio*Uiix, t. HI., Traite gHif- 
rnia du livgrvt humain; Mid t. IT., Tableau tipilh/lipu de FAntnir 
humam. 
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such a mental character as we should deduce from our 
Ultimate Law, having actually occurred in the Sixth 
Century B.C. cannot of course here be given. For our 
main purpose here is but to state some of the larger 
deductions from this Law, and we can refer, in but the 
most summary manner, to the facts by which we be- 
heve that these deductions will be found verified. 
This being understood, I would now proceed summarily 
to state, in the classes into which they naturally fall, 
some of those more important synchronous events of 
the Sixth Century B.c.,^ which appear to me to imply 
a new mental development, constituting, in fact, 
such a Eevolution, as we have above deduced from 
our Ultimate Law. Now, corresponding to the in- 
tellectual, moral, and practical aspects of mind, the 
exhaustive categories of historical facts are Philo- 
sophy, Religion, and PoKty. Under these three heads, 
therefore, we shall summarise the events which make 
of the Sixth Century B.C. such an era of Eevolution, 
intellectual, moral, and social, as would appear to be un- 
surpassed in tlie recorded annals of Humanity. Note, 
then, first, as illustrative of the Intellectual Revolution 
of this Century, three great general facts. Throughout 
the civilised world, in Japan (?),^ China, India, Persia, 

^ Of course, in speaking of events of a highly general character hardlj 
any of which either are, or can, properly speaking, be indubitably 
assigned to any one particular year, we shall consider ourselTes justified 
in using the term Sixth Century to mean, not only the years between 
500 and 509 B.C., but the later years also of the Seventh, and the earlier 
years of the Fifth Century. 

' But Mr. Goodwin altogether doubts the early date usually assigned to 
the beginning of Japanese history, and has kindly referred me to his paper 
on the Early Hitfory of Japan. Notes and Queries for China and Japoii^ 
1870, p. 20. 
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Judaea, Greece, and Egj'pt, we find a new intellectual 
activity in collecting, editing, and for the first time 
writing down in alphabetic characters the Literature of 
the preceding centuries.' It is only in this century that 
a Profane, as distinguished &om a Sacred Literature 
arises; only from this time forth that, speaking generally, 
we have independent and nameable individual authors ; 
and only now that, in the speculations of Thales, philo- 
sophical, as distingubhed from religious Speculation, 
begins. And further, it is to this century that is to be 
traced, in the down-writing of the Ormuzd-and- 
Ahriman Creed of the Persians * and the new develop- 
ment of the Mesaialiism of the Jews,* the first begin- 
nings of general reflection on the Past, and speculation 

' This la clear iritb reapect to China, India, Peraia, and Greece. See 
Pautbier, Quofrs Livrta Sacrit d* la CAuw; Midler, Hidory of Saniertl 
lAteriAvra ; Spiegel, Aned« ; Orote, HiiUiry of Gretce, vol. ti. In Judtea, 
however, and in Egypt, we find partial exceptions to this generaUaation. 
For though h; far the greater part of the Hebrew Literature owes, if nut 
its substance to writers, at leaat its form, to editors of tlie Sixth and 
later centuries; stiU, certain prophecies, those at least of Joel and of 
Amos, would appear not onl; in their present shape to belong to, but to 
have been wriiUn bj nameable authon of the eighth or ninth century. 
See Davidson, Inlroduetion to Old Tutamtnt, and compare Ewald. As 
to Egypt the excepdon lies in this, that we have hieroglyphic and hieratic 
F^yri of an immensely earlier date. But the generalisation still holds 
in this, that it is only to the Sixth Century that the demotic or popular 
form of writing can be traced. See Goodwin, Hieratic Papyri, Cam- 
bridge E$»egiM, 1868. 

' ' Wir diirfen . . . als das Ergebniss unsorer Untersuchungen an- 
eehen, dasa der Gehalt der alteren Schrirt«n des Avesta iiber die histo- 
rische Zeit hinaufgehe) die Niedetschreibung desselben aber spatestena 
lur Zut des Artaxerxes II. stattgefunden babe, cum Theile auch friiher.' 
Spiegel, Avitta, b. i. p. 14. 

* The writings of unknown authorship usually dted as ItaiaA chaps, 
xl. — IxvL are now acknowledged to belong to this period. See Ewnld, 
JHe J'ropheUH de* AUtn Buadei, b. n. pp. 40.1 flfr., and compare Uaviilson, 
Intr<>dtK!twtt to Old TtdammU, vol. i. p. 3W. 
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on tlie Future of Mankind ; the first beginnings, there- 
fore, of Universal, and rhilosophicai History ; the first 
beginnings of such reflection and speculation as that 
with which we are ourselves now occupied. Such are 
the three great general facts which will, I thiuk, be 
acknowledged as marking the Sixth Century B.C. as an 
Era of immense Intellectual Eevolution. But far more 
extraordinary still will this Century be found as an Era 
of Religious ^volution. Independent investigators of 
the history qf Japan (?), of China, of India, of Persia, of 
Assyria, of Judaea, of Greece, and of Egypt have found 
that the Religion of each of them underwent a great 
moral change or transformation in the same Sixth 
Century B.C. In Japan (?), there then arose the religion 
of Sinto ; in China, that of Confucius ; in India, that 
of Buddha.^ If the Polytheisms of Assyria, of Greece, 
and of Egypt did not, hke that of India, give birth 
in this century to a distinctly new religion, to this 
century we trace a profound disorganisation of them, 
and change in their spirit. And the Aryan and Semitic 
Monotheisms of Persia and of Judaea, Mazdaya9nianism 
and Jehovianism, came now, at Babylon, into contact, 
and, in the new enthusiasm of the Messiahism of the 
one, and the World-conquest of the other, exercised the 
most profoundly revolutionary effects on the creeds 
and institutions of Mankind. Such were the revolu- 
tions accomplished by that vast tidal wave of new 
religious emotion which, in the Sixth Century B.C., 
swept round the whole globe of Humanity, from Japan 

' P\»r a diacuasion of the date of Chandragupta, the basis of Indian 
Chronolojry, see Miiller, Jlistonj of Sanscrit Literature, pp. 242-300. 
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and China to the European shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. But, just as there can be no important change 
in a man'a opinions and beliefs without a change in his 
conduct ; so, on the great stage of History we shall find 
tliat the great Intellectual and Betigious Bevotutions of 
the Sixth Century B.c. were accompanied by a corre- 
spondingly great Social Eevolutioa Note, aa illus- 
trative of such a Revolution these three great general 
facts. Furst, then, we find this Century socially marked 
in the Further East by the drawing together of small 
communities into great states ;* and, through the con- 
quests of Cyrus and Cambpea, in Central Asia and the 
Mediterranean East, the establishment of the first 
World-empire. Secondly, it is now, and not, as is 
often BO ignorantly or dishonestly affirmed, on the 
five-hmidred-years-later preaching of Christianity ; it is 
now that we first find, and in the Literature of all the 
civilised peoples of the Earth, maxims of Neighbourly 
Love, Equality, and Universal Brotherhood ;^ nor this 
only, which would be but a literary, and not a Social 
Fact; but a complete disorganisation of previously 
existing polities directly traceable to the feelings 
expressed in such maxims ; and in India, more par- 
ticularly, a revolution which aimed at, and for a time 
accomplished the utter annihilation c^ Caste. And 
thirdly, we have to note the foundation in this Century 
of European Kepublicauiam by Greece and Rome.' A 
Sodal Revolution, therefore, I think we must, in this 

' See LaGUa, Cvmlitalvm chi«oi$e. 

' See tbe GoDfucian <}witn..E/mM Sacrtt (Pauthin) ; the BaddbisUc 
iMiiU de la Smme Lai (RntO^i ud below, bk. i. ch. iv. 

■ See Otote, Hbtoiy of Ofitce, and cnmpHre Mnmrneen, JtiUory o/Ruhm. 
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Sixth Century, acknowledge of the greatest magnitude. 
And combining in one view all these various facts, 
intellectual, religious, and social, and comparing the 
dates established by so many independent researches ; 
I think it must be allowed that, in the Sixth Century 
B.C.— though the races to the east and west of the Indus 
hardly then even knew of each other's existence — ^great, 
and similar revolutions took place among every one 
of the civilised peoples of the earth ; and hence, that 
that century was an era of one universal revolution in 
the intellectual activities, religious aspirations, and so- 
cial institutions of Humanity. Nor this only. For if 
we reflect on the essential meaning and significance of 
such facts as those above stated in illustration of the 
character of the Sixth Century Eevolution, I think it 
will be found that, as clearly as any facts in the history 
of the individual consciousness, these facts in the 
history of the general human consciousness bespeak, 
or may be generahsed as, a differentiation of Sub- 
jective and Objective. I can here, however, only 
suggest for special consideration the central, most 
general, and largest fact of all — ^the rise of New Eeli- 
gions ; the distinctively moral character of these Re- 
ligions ; and the subjective nature of their chief deter- 
minants—the reflections of great prophets on human 
depravity, idolatrous worship, and social misery. 

4. We shall hardly, however, clearly see the full 
meaning of the Differentiation of Subjective and Ob- 
jective, as a generalisation of historical phenomena, 
until we consider the facts verificative of the third 
great deduction from our Ultimate Law. For, if the 
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second deduction speculatively developed be, that there 
should be found in the history of Humanity a great 
Revolution clearly generahsable as a Differentiation of 
Subjective and Objective ; the third deduction will 
manifestly be that three distinct Ages are discoverable 
in the history of Humanity, and Ages distinguished 
as follows : a First Age, distinguished not merely 
by the general conception of Causation as One-sided 
Determination, and by all the moral and social con- 
comitants and consequences of such an intellectual con- 
ception, but distinguished also by an undifferentiated 
Objectivity ; a Second Age, that initiated by the great 
Sixth Century Revolution, distinguished by a Differen- 
tiation of Subjective and Objective, which explains the 
origin of all the greater phenomena of the Centuries 
since then, and brings them, in all their exuberant 
variety, into manifest correlation ; and a Third Age — 
its flower, no doubt, in the future, but its germ, per- 
haps, in the present — distinguished not only by the 
general conception of Causation as Mutual Determina- 
tion, and by all the moral and social concomitants of 
such an intellectual conception, but distinguished also 
by a differentiation, at once, and integration of all 
those elements of Thought, directions of Research, and 
aspects of Consciousness distinguishable as Subjective 
and Objective. Such is the third great deduction from 
our Ultimate Law of History. And with reference to 
it, I would first point out that, in the First Age of 
Humanity, the First Age of that prt^essive Unity of 
Recorded Thought, which, as we now see, may be 
chronologically defined as extending from the Sixth 
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Millennium to the Sixth Century B.C./ we find a Philo- 
sophy, a Eeligion, and a Polity which may be re- 
spectively distinguished as Spiritism^ Naturianism, and 
Customalism ; that, pervading all these three spheres of 
intellectual, emotional, and practical life, there is to be 
found the conception of Onesided Determination ; and 
that all these three spheres are likewise marked by an 
undifferentiated Objectivity. Philosophy is the expla- 
nation of Things, by referring them to their Causes ; 
and a referring of Things to their Causes is, and can 
only be a connecting of them with Other Things — 
Ultimate, or supposed Ultimate Facts. Now, unques- 



' The greater events of the first half of thiB Ago with their approxi- 
mate dates may be thus tabulated : — 

Formation of Aryan kingdoms in Central Asia . . . 6000 
The Aryans migrate into the Indus country . . . 4000 

}3oginning of Chaldean series of kings in Southern Babylonia 3784 

MeneSy king of all I^gypt, and Osiris, the general object of 

worship 8623 

Egyptian Pyramids of the First Dynasty built . . . 3400 
Improvement and establishing of Writing in Egypt, and be- 
ginnings of the Sacred Literature of the Indians, the Per- 
sians, and Egyptians 3400 

Building of the largest Pyramid, and of the city of Babylon 3280 

Abraham bora in Ur of the Chaldees 2927 

Beginning of the Tyrian Chronology 2700 

Sesurtesen I. (Sesort6sis or Ses68tri8), and Joseph viceroy . 2755 

Beginning of the Ilyksos rule in Egypt .... 2547 
Begimiing of Chinese hbtory and chronology, and the reign 

of Yu 2000 

Compare Bunsen, JEgyp^s Ptace^ voL iv. pp. 490-02, and voL m. pp. 
406 flg.y and pp. 455 fig.; and see also Miiller, History qf SanKrit 
IMtraiurej p. 572. I see no ground for the supposition on which the low 
dates assigned by Mr. Miiller to the origin and periods of Vedic Litera- 
ture are based — * the supposition that during the early periods of History 
the growth of the human mind was more luxuriant than in later times, 
and that the layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primary 
than in the tertiary ages of the world.' 
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tionably, the Other Tilings to wliich Things are referred 
as to their Causes are, in the First Age of Fliilosophic 
Thought, conceived as Spirits, or a Spirit. These Spirit- 
causes may be concaved cither aa undistinguished from 
Things; or, distinguished from and individually con- 
nected ; or, distioguished from and universally connected 
with Things. But, however Spirit-causes are conceived, 
such Other Things being conceived aa not equivalency 
reacted upon, — we define this conception of Causation 
as a Onesided Determination. But these Spirits or 
Powers ore, aa Ultimate Facts, or Causes, conceived 
either as regular or as irregular in their action. Con- 
ceived as regular in their action, we have that bc^nning 
of Science, or of the forecasting and determination of 
events, through knowledge of their Causes, or supposed 
Causes, which is Witchcraft.* Conceived aa irregular 
in their action, we have that beginning of Theology, or 
of the forecasting and determination of events, through 
sacrifice to, and invocation of, their supposed Causes, 
which is Superstition. For Science, in its command of 
Nature, is ever essentially Craft, if not Witchcraft ; and 
Theology, in its fear of Nature, is ever essentially 
Superstition. In Witchcraft, indeed, as in Superstition, 
Causes are conceived, not as Relations, but as Powers ; 
yet tliere is this prodigious difference, that, in Witch- 
craft, they arc conceived as subject ; in Superstition, 
only as invocable Powers. Eeligion, as distinguished 
from Philosophy, and particularly from that species of 
it — that class of theories respecting the causes of events, 

' Soo a Bu^ettiTfi p^er by Mr. Lyall, Ou Witchcraft in rtiatitm to 
the yon-ChriMan StUijieiu. ia tbo Fortttit/htly Redetu fur April 1873. 
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and the modes of influencing them, called Theology — 
Eeligion I would define as the emotion excited by the 
Causes of Things, however these are conceived.^ Now, 
corresponding to the different modes in which, as above 
noted, a Spirit, or Spirits, is or are conceived as the 
Cause or Causes of Things, we find in this Age three 
classes of that order of Eeligions, which is the correlate 
of Spiritism, and which we have distinguished gene- 
rally as Naturianism ; to wit. Pantheism^ Polytheism^ and 
Monotheism. Pantheism, or the emotion excited by, and 
worship of Things conceived as indwelt by anthropo- 
morphic Causes, is found historically distinguishable 
as Fetichism, Ancestralisra, and Astralism. Polytheism, 
or the emotion excited by, and worship of anthro- 

* Definition belongs to that Second Department of Logic which wo 
have termed Dialectic. And according to our general logical principles, 
a true definition will be one which, framed in relation to other defini> 
tions, not only brings the phenomenon defined into relation with other 
phenomena, but is verifiable as a generalisation, at once the most com- 
prehen8ive and the most accurate that can be arrived at. With respect, 
therefore, to the most contested, perhaps, of all definitions in these days^ 
the definition of lleligion, the appeal is to that most general fact, which 
analysis finds to be common to all those historical and psychological 
facts to which the name of lleligion has ever been applied. And thus 
defining Religion as a fact as general as, and one that must be correlated 
with those of Philosophy, and of Polity, and testing our definition by 
the results of the most comprehensive possible historical survey, we find 
such definitions as that of Mr. Arnold — ' Religion is morality touched 
with emotion ' (see his Literature and Dofftna, and compare Huxley, 
Critiques and Addresses, p. 48) — individual and subjective, rather than 
historical and objective. Anterior to the Sixth Century, and to the New 
Religions of the Second Age of Humanity, Religion had no specially 
moral character. (See Bumouf, Science des Religions : Revue des Deux 
Afandes, 1864.) The definition in the text would, as I think that History 
requires that it should^ make the term Religion equally applicable to the 
emotion excited by a personal Being and an impersonal Ideal. I need 
here only allude to the opposed Ciceronian and Lactantian derivations — 
ejc reieffendOf and a reUgando, See Faodolati, 9ub voce. 
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pomorphic Oiusea, separate from, but presiding over 
every class of a vast classification of Tilings, is found 
also to be of three kinds, which may be distinguished 
by the names of the three mout highly organised, and 
hence representative forms of Polytheistic Eeligion 
— Brahmanism, Osirianism, and Olympianism. And 
Monotheism, or the emotion excited by, and worsliip 
of one anthropomorphic Cause, separate fiom, but 
universally acting upon Things, is likewise found not 
only to belong to tliis First Age of Humanity, but to 
be historically distinguishable as TJniversalism, Mazda- 
ya^nianism, and Jehovianism. The first, the high and 
pure Monotheism of thinkers, as likewise probably of 
all those initiated into the Higher Mysteries' of the 
Polytheistic Beligions ; the second, the Aryan popular 
Monotheism of the Persians ; and the third, the Semitic 
popular Monotheism of the Hebrews. And it is to be 
noted that Mflzdaya9nianism and Jehovianism were, in 
this First Age, more strictly Monotheistic than in the 
Second Age ; for there began then a moral develop- 
ment, and therewith consciousness, that, in a single 
Spirit, conceived as an Almighty Person, men were 
worshipping a Fiend; and hence there was created 
another great Spiritual Person, expressly to find him 
guilty of evil, and so acquit Ahura-Mazda and Jehovah, 
whitewashed. Finally, to characterise the Polity of 
the Rrst Age of Humanity. Polity, defined generally, 
and in its relation to Philosophy and Itehgion, is the 
realisation in social relations of the intellectual concep- 
tion of Causes. And, just as in the Naturianism, the 

' ' See below, ch«p. iv. 
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Eeligion of the First Age, so in its Polity, Customalism, 
we find classes of Polities corresponding to the 
different modes in which a Spirit or Spirits is, or are 
conceived as the Cause, or Causes of Things. The first 
general form of Customahsm, or first class of the 
Polities which may be thus generally characterised, 
may be named Clanism ; the second, Castism ; and 
the third, Monarchism. These PoUties will, I think, be 
found to be generally the coexistents and correlates 
respectively of Pantheistic, Polytheistic, and Mono- 
theistic Eeligions. And in all we shall find the cha- 
racter of the social Authority submitted-to, of such 
a purely external, and therefore onesided type, as, in 
the most remarkable way, to accord with the general 
intellectual conception of Causation as a Onesided 
Determination. But in order to the verification of the 
second deduction from our Ultimate Law, it has not 
only to be shown that the conception of Onesided 
Determination pervades, in the First Age of Humanity, 
-all the three spheres of intellectual, emotional, and 
practical life, but that all these three spheres are like- 
wise marked by an undifferentiated Objectivity. This, 
however, will be shown in pointing to the fects which 
distinguish that Second Age of Humanity initiated by 
the great Eevolution of the Sixth Century B.C., as dis- 
tinctively an Age of the differentiation of Subjective 
and Objective. And to a survey, therefore, of that 
Second Age we now proceed. 

5. The general facts which verify our deduction of 
a great Eevolution, closing what we must consider as 
the First, and initiating what we must regard as the 
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Second Age of Humanity, have been already sum- 
marily stated. And we have now briefly to refer to 
some of the more general facts which verify the con- 
ception, by an Ultimate Law, given of the character of 
this Second Age. Now, if we consider as one great 
historical Age the two thousand four hundred years 
extending firom the Sixth Century before to our own 
Nineteenth Century after Christ, we diall, I think, 
find its various phenomena with wonderful clearness 
generalised as a manifold Differentiation working up to 
such an Integration as, according to our Ultimate Law, 
will, in the variously outwrought conception of Mutual 
Determination, mark that Third Age of Humanity 
towards the opening of which, in the establi^ment of 
a New Synthesis, Philosophical, Beligious, and Social, 
we should seem to be approaching. This Second 
Transitional or Middle Age of Humanity we shall find 
to fall naturally into five Periods of about five centu- 
ries each. The First, which may be distinguished as the 
Classical Period, extends from the Sixth to the middle 
or end of the First Century b.c. The Second Period^ 
extending from the First to the Fifth Century A.D., 
may, as that, first, of the sole Empire of Borne, and 
then of the Confederate Empires of Rome and . of 
Byzantium, be named the Imperial Period. The Thmi 
Period, from the Sixth to the Tenth Century, may 
be distinguished as the Barbarian Period. The Fourth 
is the great Feudal Period, extending from the Eleventh 
to the Fifteenth Century. And the Fifth is that Tnm- 
fdtional Period in which our own lives are cast, which 
has extended &x>m the Sixteenth, and will probably 
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extend, at least, to the close of the Twentieth Century. 
Now, throughout the whole of this Second Age of 
Humanity, we find Causation still conceived as a 
Onesided Determination; but this, in a far more 
abstract form than in the First Age. Causes are now, 
in philosophical speculation, not Spirits, but Entities. 
And the Philosophy, therefore, generally, of the 
Second Age of Humanity, we may name Entitism. 
Corresponding herewith, we find the religions of this 
Age of a far more abstract character. They are also, 
though in one aspect certainly, great social growths, yet 
in such a way as we find no example of in the pre- 
vious Age, founded by individual Moral Teachers, after 
whom these rehgions are called Buddhism, Christian- 
ism, and Mohammedanism. And hence we distinguish 
the Eeligion generally of this Second Age as Prophe- 
tianism. But different as these Eeligions were fi"om the 
Pantheistic, Polytheistic, and Monotheistic Nature-wor- 
ships of the First Age, there was no break of con- 
tinuity, and, as we shall later see, the development of 
Buddhism was most importantly influenced by the Pan- 
theism; of Christianity, by the Polytheism; and of 
Mohammedanism, by the Monotheism, characteristic of 
the preceding Age. Various are the PoUties of this 
Second Age, and it seems at first almost impossible to 
name any principle common to them all. Yet, when 
we compare the Polities of this Second with those 
which we find in the First, and may expect in the 
Third Age of Humanity, they do seem to have a 
general characteristic. And as we name the Philo- 
sophy of this Second Age, Entitism, and its Eeligion 
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Prophetianism, we name its Polity Individualism. But 
the great point to establish with respect to this Second 
Age BB verifying, in its general character, our Ulti- 
mate Law, is a new manifoklness of Differentiation. 
Observe, then, that it is from the Sixth Century only 
that dates the antagonism between Philosophy and 
Theology, and that such an antagonism has been cha- 
racteristic of the whole of this Second Age. Then in 
riiilosophy, we have the antagonism between Physics 
and Metaphysics, between the Metliods and Sciences 
of Nature and of Mind ; and yet again, in Physics, in 
Metaphysics, and in Ethics, we have the opposetl 
schools which may be generally designated as those of 
Idealism and Materialism. In the history also of the 
Religions of this Age, antagonistic theological and 
hence religious Sects are to be found corresponding to 
the antagomstic Schools of Pliilosophy. And in the 
history of the Polities of this Second Age, we find 
struggles, of which the principles are essentially similar 
to thgsc of the antagonistic Schools of Philosophy, and 
Sects of Religion. Now, in order to the verification of 
our Ultimate Law of History, we should be able to 
show that, at -the root of all these antagonisms, there 
are, and have been, antagonistic conceptions of Causa- 
tion ; that these conceptions were ant^onistic because 
equally, though differently incomplete ; and that the 
common incompleteness of these antagonistic concep- 
tions consisted in each being a conception of Causation 
as a Onesided Determination, while the general differ- 
ence consisted in Causes being viewed l^ one School, 
Sect, or Party, as Internal Forces, and by the Other as 
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External Agents. Adequate proof of so large a gene- 
ralisation, with all the necessary qualifications of it as 
thus roundly stated, cannot, of course, be here even 
approximately given. But, in general verification of 
it, I would point out that great fact of the development, 
in the body politic, of the Individual ; and in the indi- 
vidual, of Conscience, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of the Sixth Century Eevolution, and of the 
whole of that Second Age of Humanity which it 
initiated. As illustrative of the development of the Indi- 
vidual, note the abolition of Caste, and the formation 
of Eepublican Governments in the First Period of this 
Age ; of Representative Governments in its present 
Fifth Period ; and how, in different ways, the inter- 
vening Imperial, Barbarian, and Feudal Periods con- 
tributed to the development of the Individual. And 
more particularly note how the Progress of Positive 
Law has been towards limitation of the individual's 
right to private property — towards the Umitation of 
objects from individual dominion.^ For this will be 
found equivalent to the general realisation of the 
freedom of the Individual. As illustrative of the 
development of Conscience, note the distinctively 
inward and subjective character of the Religions of 
this Second Age, and particularly of Buddhism and 
Christianism. Note particularly the character of the 
Literature of this Age, and the expression given in it 
to such conceptions of Love, Universal Brotherhood, and 
Humanity, as we find scarce the germs of, in the 
genuine Literature of the preceding age. For there 

* See LnssaUe, Erhrecht'j and Stirling, PhUoiophy of Law, pp. 68-CO. 
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arose thus a new conception of Morality, as not merely 
an accordance with external custom, but purity of 
internal motive. But if the growth and development, 
in this Second Age, of the Individual and of Con- 
science, are admitted as historical facts readily verifiable ; 
then, I tliink, we shall see that, in Philosophy, there 
must have been auch opposing Schools as we actually 
find tliat tliere were. For auch schools we shall thus 
see to liave been — while the general conception of 
Causation as Onesided Determination remained un- 
changed — the necessary result, or rather coexistent 
(for to which priority should be assigned it were im- 
possible to say), the necessary coexistent of such a new 
development of the Individual in the State, and of 
Conscience in the Individual. But seeing this, we 
shall admit, or be prepared, at least, to admit, the 
verification of our Ultimate Law in its representation 
of the Second Age of Humanity as, in its mental 
aspect, a development, through the Difiereutiation 
of Subjective and Objective, of the conception oi 
Causation, received from the preceding Age. 

6. According to this view of the Second or Transi- 
tional Age of Humanity, our present Historical Period 
is but the close of it, and not yet the beginning even 
of the Third Age. How different a view is thus given 
of the Transition from the earlier to the later mode of 
conceiving Causation — how different a view fixtm that 
of Comte, who dated the beginning of his Transitional 
Age but from the first decadence of Feudalism,^ towards 

' ' . . , au commeDCfloiient dn quBtoizi^me tAii^t.'^PhHoti^ir poailife, 
«9 
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the end of wliat we consider but the Fourth Period of 
the great Transitional Age of Humanity, need here be 
only briefly pointed out. For one of the main pur- 
poses of the present work is to show that only through 
a far larger conception of this Transitional Age can a 
scientific * explanation be given of its greater pheno- 
mena, and particularly of those presented in the origin 
and transformation of Christianity. And we proceed, 
therefore, to that characterisation of the Third Age of 
Humanity which is to be deduced from our Ultimate 
Law. Now, if Causation is finally conceived as Mutual 
Determination, then, as has been said. Causes are con- 
ceived as Relations ; and hence we may distinguish the 
Philosophy of the Third Age of Humanity as Relation- 
alism. But if so, see how the conflicts of the Schools 
of Philosophy and the varied antagonisms of Idealism 
and MateriaUsm during these past two thousand four 
hundred years — conflicts and antagonisms that have 
been so often represented as mere puerile logomachies 
— have a subUme reasonableness given to them as the 
continuous, and progressive outworking of the con- 
ception of Eeciprocal Action, Eeciprocity, or Mutual 
Determination. Then, as to the Religion corresponding 
to the Relational Philosophy of the Third Age of Hu- 
manity, Religion we have defined as the emotion excited 
by the Causes of Things, however conceived. In the 
New Philosophy, the Causes of Things are found in tlie 
System itself of Things. Religion will, therefore, now 
be the emotion excited by that Oneness of Things 

t. V. Appreciation ghiirale de tSlat nUtaphysique des SoditSs modernes, 
p. 609. 
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which ScioQce more and more cleaily reveals ; that 
Oneness, both systematic and historic, of Nature and 
of Humanity, the unutterable wonder and beauty of 
which, as Science presents it amid the infinities <rf 
Space and the eternities of Time, will be a perennial 
source of intellectual joy, and of moral purification ; 
that Oneness, which. Science reveals, of the Individual 
with the Kace, which, as every ideal c^ Oneness with 
Others does, thrills witli the rapturc» and inspires with 
the heroism of Love. This higher and nobler emotion, 
which gives to Religion its completing development, 
may, aa distinguished from the Naturianwra of the 
First, and the Frophetianiom of the Second Age, be 
named Humanitarianism. And as in the development 
of the New Philosophy of Kelationalism, bo in that of 
this new Behgion of Humanitarianism, we see reasoo 
given by it to the whole previous course of the history 
of Eeligion. Finally, as to the Polity of the Third Age 
of Humanity. As we have found, in each of the two 
preceding Ages of Humanity, a Polity in which the 
forma of sodal relations singularly correspond, first with 
the more concrete, and then with the more abstract 
conception of Causation bs Onesided Determination ; 
so, assuredly, will there, vrith ihe establishment of the 
conception of Causation aa Mutual Determination, arise 
a new Pohty in accordance therewith. Such a Pohty, 
not of Customal, nor of Individual Government -in any 
form, but of organised Reciprocity of conscious Rights 
and Duties, I would name Socialism. And in the reor- 
ganisation, in such a Polity, of the fundamental institu- 
tions of Society — Marriage, Property, and Government 
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— OH the new principles respectively of Co-equality, 
Co-operation, and Co-fraternity — principles derived 
fiom the general principle of Co-oneness, in which 
that of Mutual Determination has its ethical expres- 
sion — ^reason will be found to be given to the whole 
course of the development of these Institutions.^ 

7. Such, then, are the general outlines and charac- 
teristics of the Philosophies, the Eehgions, and the 
Polities of the three Ages of Humanity, as we would 
deduce these from our Ultimate Law of History. No 
such general facts, however, as those alluded to in 
characterising these different Ages can suffice as a 
verification in any degree adequate of generalisations 
so large. History presents phenomena so various that, 
for almost any theory of it, a certain number of ap- 
parently veriiying facts may be found. But general 
historical theories thus loosely verified only bring 
discredit on the Philosophy of History. A Law so 
general as that which we have ventured to state as 
the Ultimate Law of History will require a very special 
verification. And this verification will be by no 
means only historical. In every series of events, it is 
only when one sees the end^ that one sees the reason 
of the series. And as it was that conception of Causa- 
tion as Mutual Determination to which we were led by 
study of the results of our later more accurate know- 
ledge of the relations of things that threw back a sudden 



' And tbuB, in showing Positive Law to consist of but successive 
historical transformations of Natural Law, wo should, at length, have a 
true Philosophy of Law. See Lassalle, Das System der erworbencn JUchiej 
eiiie Versohnvng despositiven Rechtcs und der jRech(^philosophie» 
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light on the whole course of History, and gave us, at 
length, our Ultimate Law ; ao, one of the chief verifi- 
cations of that Law will be found in the confirmation 
which may be afibrded of it by further researdiea 
similar to those by whi(Ji it was suggested. For in 
showing Mutual Determination to be the true conception 
of Causation, and hence the character of the Third Age 
of Humanity to be such as we have affirmed it to be, 
there will, in the mere fact of the magnificent unity 
thus given to the succession of events constituting tlie 
two preceding Ages, be an immense verification of our 
Law. Yet, the verification thus arising from the results 
of general systematic enquiries into Causation as our 
later knowledge leads us to conceive it, will not in itself 
be sufficient These must still be complemented by the 
results of general historical enquiries into Causation — 
enquiries, that is, into the Causes of historical Origins. 
And thus we see that, in this great ailment, systematic 
and historic enquiries into Causation must be taken up 
alternately. If, from our historical enquiries, it results 
that the character of the First and Second Ages of 
Humanity is such as we have affirmed ; then, it will 
follow that the final conception of Causation will be 
such as we suppose. And if, from our systematic 
enquiries, it results that the true conception of Causa- 
tion is that of Mutual Determination ; then, the character 
of the Third Age of Humanity being thus determined, 
our historical conclusions with respect to the character 
of the two preceding Ages will be immensely confirmed. 
8. It is, however, with the histoncal division of our 
aigument that we are here occupied. And I would 
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now proceed to point out that, if we would historically 
verify our Ultimate Law of History, it must be through 
the verification of much less general, much more 
special deductions from it than any of those as yet 
stated. And just as Newton, for the verification of his 
Ultimate Law of Nature, chose the motions of the 
celestial object nearest and best known ; so must we, for 
the verification of our Ultimate Law of History, choose 
an origin, and a transformation, the nearest and best 
known of all those of a larger, or celestial character. 
What shall this be? Consider what our deductions 
thus far from our Ultimate Law of History have been. 
First, it was argued that if this were a verifiable Law, 
we should find that the history of mankind, or some 
part of it, could be regarded as essentially a history of 
Thought; and hence that, to such a term as * Humanity,' 
a definite and distinctive signification could be given, 
and, to the beginning of the liistory of * Humanity ' an, 
at least, approximate date assigned. Then, the second 
deduction from our Ultimate Law was that, in the 
histoiy of Humanity there should be discoverable a 
great and universal Eevolution, no otherwise generally 
charactcrisable than as a Difierentiation of Subjective 
and Objective. And our third deduction was, that we 
should find the history of Humanity divisible into three 
great Ages, characterised respectively, as just stated. 
These deductions are evidently marked by an increasing 
particularity ; and more special still must be our next 
deduction. Now, if, so far as our Ultimate Law has, 
as yet, been found verifiable, the whole history of 
Humanity of wliich we have any full and particular 
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records, must be considered aa belonging to what we 
liave cliaracteriaed as that Transitional Age, the begin- 
ning of which Is to be dated from tlie Revolution of 
tlie Sixth Century, B-c, and the close of which we are 
only now approaching; then, evidently, any special 
phenomenon by the verified deduction of which we 
would endeavour to verify our Ultimate Law, must 
be taken from this Transitional Age, as only of this 
Age have we a knowledge adequate to the verifica- 
tion of a deduction of special phenomena. The fourth 
deduction from our Ultimate law of History, therefore, 
is that, in the theory it gives of the Transitional Age of 
Humanity, will be found the explanation of the chief 
phenomena of that Age. Of these phenomena, the first 
uoquestionably is — Christianity. And hence the problem 
of the origin of Christianity becomes for us a problem 
similar to that which the explanation of the Moon's 
motions was to Newton. For, as its existence has been 
the central phenomenon of the Second Age, we shall 
find, in the attempt to establish a true theory of its 
origin, the most effectual test of tlie truth, and hence 
the most effective means of the verification of our 
Ultimate Law of History. Great then, as, even from the 
ordinary point of view, is the importance of the expla- 
nation of the origin of Christianity, still greater will it 
now be seen to be when we regard it as the most 
definite means of verifying our general deduction of the 
Three Ages of Humanity. And thus only, it may be 
added — only as the verification of a general historical 
Law — can the origin of Christianity be fully and scien- 
tifically explained. Hence, if this mode of conceiving 
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the problem be opposed to the ordinary theological 
conceptions of it; no less definitely is it opposed to 
those but partially scientific conceptions which take it 
up as if its solution were chiefly, or even wholly ^ to be 
found in the consideration merely of the life of Christ. 
And one has the less hesitation in afl^ming this, as those 
great critics who have done most towards solving the 
minor, and therefore more diflScult problem, have made 
it the scientific object of their Lives of Jesus rather to 
show what manner of man he may have been,* thaa 
what his life actually and certainly, not only in its 
spirit, but in its social incidents, and in its mental de- 
velopment, was. More, from narratives so meagre as 
that of Matthew, so fragmentary as that of Mark, so 
mythological as that of Luke, so mystical as that of 
John, it were impossible scientifically to attempt. These 
records are too scanty, and too imperfect to permit of 
the life of Jesus being inductively reconstructed from 
them. It must be deductively reconstructed, if at all, 
from our general theory of the origin of Christianity. 
No doubt this general theory must include among its 
elements the influence of a great, and strongly marked 
individuality. But the facts which it requires to have 
previously estabhshed with reference to such an in- 

^ Even Mazziniy for instance; thus writes •£ Christ : ' He bent over this 
corpse-like world, and murmured a word of faith. He toek this clay, 
which had no more of man than the features and the movement, and 
pronounced oyer it some words till then unknown (? I) lov€f devotion^ eeleg^ 
tied origin, and the corpse rose up.' Better have out-and-out supers 
naturalism, than such a sentimental fancy as this, of a necromancer mutter- 
ing an incantation ! 

' See the Prefaces to Kenan's Vie de Jiiusy and'Strauss's KauoeUe Vie 
de JSstis, 
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tlividuality are only of tlie most general cliaracter ; 
and from its own resources, or from allied general theo- 
ries, special facts of opinions and of development will 
afterwards be more surely deduced, than, from such 
narratives as those of the Evangelists inductively arrived 
at.' The explanation, therefore, of the origin of Chris- 
tianity must take a new turn. Not the Life of Christ, 
but such a general Law of Mental Development, as that 
which we have, in our Ultimate Law of History, stated, 
must henceforth be their starting-point. 

9. Only, then, in studying the Christian Revolution 
as part of a still greater Eevolution ; only in studying 
the Christian Development of Religion as part of a 
general Subjective Development of Humanity ; only in 
thus studying the problem of the origin of Christianity 
in a thorouglily relative manner, can a truly scientific 
explanation be obtained. But there is atoll another, a 
fifth deduction, from our Ultimate Law of History to 
be stated. For the origin of Christianity is not the 
only chief phenomenon of the Transitional Age of 
Humanity; not the only phenomenon, therefore, the 
explanation of which is demanded for the verification 
of our Ultimate Law, and the great general deductions 
from it. There is yet another, and very closely con- 
nected phenomenon — theTransformation of Christianity. 
And the explanation of this must be further deduced 

' And in fact many of the most important condu^oni, both of Straou 
and of Itennn, oro deduction! ntber tkaa inductions. The onlj material 
objoctioo to b« made to tbem is, that the theories from -which they an 
drftWD do not j«t belong to fully constituted Sciences. Hence, therefore, 
tite necetutj of giving up the attempt to write more Livea of Jeeus till 
the Mental Sdences geaeiall j are further adFanced. 
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from our Ultimate Law. For that such a trauiforma- 
tion is now takiug place — ^that a transformation of 
Christianity in the full historical sense of the term, as 
denoting, not only a certain religious system, but as 
denoting also a certain philosophical, and a certain social 
system, is now, and has, since the opening of our present 
historical period with the Eeformation of the sixteenth 
century, been taking place — none competent to pro- 
noimce an opinion on the subject will, it may confi- 
dently be asserted, venture explicitly to deny. No less 
necessary, therefore, to the verification of our Ultimate 
Law of History, than the explanation of the origin of 
Christianity, as a deduction from this Law, is the ex- 
planation, as a similar deduction, of such a phenomenon 
as this of the transformation of Christianity. We do 
not, then, seek to disguise the true scope of the fol- 
lowing enquiry. The immortal author of that great 
history wliich, in recounting the decline and fall of the 
Eoman Empire, connects the Classic with the Modem 
Period, and is, in fact, a history of the Christian Age of 
European Civilization — Gibbon was, by the fanaticism 
and intolerance of Christianity still powerful, obliged 
to have recourse to a dexterous insinuation only of his 
opinions respecting its origin; and this, though we 
must excuse, we cannot very highly respect, however 
much we may admire the ironic satire with which it 
was edged.^ * Obvious,' he says, ' and satisfactory,' it 
is to aflBrm that the triumph of Christianity ' was owing 

' It must be confessed, however, that the sarcasm of his text is not 
half so effectual in an ' infidel ' direction as the feebleness of the notes of 
Christian apologists in the fortunately standard edition of Dr. W. Smith. 
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to the conviacing evidence of the doctrine itself, and 
to the ruhng providence of its great Author.' Still, he 
continues, ' we may be permitted, tlioiigh with becom- 
ing submission, to ask, not indeed what were the first, 
but what were the secondary causes of the rapid growth 
of the Christian Church?" And these he then pro- 
ceeds to set-forth. But the progress of that Revolution 
to which his great work so much contributed may be 
judged from this, that Science now fronts first causes ; 
that it dares to ask, not merely what were the cir- 
cumstances that contributed to the triumph, but what 
were the conditions that determined the origin of 
Christianity. Nay, more, it takes the historical trans- 
formation of Christianity to be as incontrovertible a 
fact as its historical origin ; this fact also, in all its 
breadth, Science would explain, and, in its vast issues, 
forecast ; and, in all this, with shame is now spumed 
a mere dexterous indnuation of conclusions. For the 
freedom, however, which has nurtured this nobler 
spirit, Science has chiefly to thank Oibbon, and his,^ 
and our master — Hume. 



1. Concluding these prehminaries, which seemed 
necessary to make clear the views with which we 
undertake a journey in the birth-countries of Chris- 
tianity, let us now embark — and if with some degree 

■ Opeaing of the fifteentli clmpler. 

* 'The ftuthonty of mj mairten, of the pntve Thunniu And tbe philn- 
snphic Hume.' — Mtmoiri of My Life and Wrkiagt, p. 4. And in note 3 
bi cliap. iL of tlie Deelint and Fall, OibboD Bpecially rofera to Hume's 
NalHral Sutorjf of SeKgum. 
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of enthusiastic expectation, it may be pardoned. In 
the discovery of the Ultimate Law of Man's Bistory, we 
have obtained the word which will both throw-open, and 
illuminate those most secret recesses of man's nature, 
in which are to be found the deepest springs of his- 
torical phenomena. And if the discovery of the natural 
origin of these phenomena divests certain of them of 
their supernatural pretensions ; amends will more than 
be made by such an historical insight into, through 
realising sympathy with the forces of their true origin, 
as will make us feel, not merely a physical, but an 
intimate spiritual kinship with fellow-men in ages the 
most remote, and under conditions of life the most 
different. 

2. And is this not worth something ? Are we not 
thus indeed given, but in a higher form, what is 
offered to us in the Christian tlieory of History ? For 
in what consists the moral worth of that theory save in 
its giving, to ever-craving Love, an object? Let the 
history of Man be conceived as by Christianity, and 
there is seen in it the action of a Personal Being, 
towards whom, though supernatural, Love can go forth. 
Let this tlieory be discredited, and no insight as yet 
obtained into the internal forces of human phenomena ; 
and History is deprived of all real moral worth and 
significance. But let an Ultimate Law of History be 
discovered ; and hence, let not only the thoughts be 
known, but the very emotions be realised from which 
the great phenomena of Man's history have sprung ; and 
again that diviner Tjove, which is at once the glory and 
the misfortune of all noble souls, has an object. For 
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human beings are great in proportion to the largeness, 
and the depth of their love. And though women 
more eaaly blind themselves to realities, rarely fortu- 
nate is the man, with such largeness and depth of 
passion, who finds satisfaction in individual affection. 
Or unfortunate. To have such good fortune is to have 
the ill fortune of lacking that to which probably most 
great works are owing. For Want, unsatisfied Love 
is the great Creator. But whither — ^when the merely 
superficial character of all that ordinarily goes by the 
name of friendship and of love is once for all clearly 
seen, and calmly accepted — whither is then all the 
deeper passion of the heart to turn? Whither, when 
altogether doubtful has become , the reality of those 
divine Persons — that Father, that Mother, and that Son 
— ^to whom Christianity has pointed as the true objects 
of the deeper cravings of the human soul ? Whither, 
when heaven is empty, and there has not yet been 
revealed on earth a Spirit of larger form than those 
individual souls from any profound union with any 
one of whom we are almost certainly shut-out by the 
fatalities of human existence P 

3. To Nature we go. In that infinite and eternal 
Presence, which the science of the Heavens has learned 
us to know in something of its unutterable sublimity, 
all fretfulness is stilled, and made to cease. Earth, 
in that ever-changing, magical, endlessly-productive 
beauty which the science of it ^ves us more and more 
clearly to see, fills us with joy. There is, however, 
still a something wanting. But between Earth and 
the Heavens is Humanity. And it is in work that, in 
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its self-clevotion, is a conscious association of one's indi- 
vidual life with the collective life of that greatest of the 
Earth-spirits, which the scientific study of the history 
of Man reveals, that the craving heart finally finds 
peace. For equally original with those wants and 
tendencies of our nature which find their satisfaction in 
the realisation of Self-oneness, would appear to be those 
wants and tendencies which are satisfied only in the 
realisation of Oneness with Others. To the class of 
rainds, no doubt, in which the desire of the complete- 
ness, masterfulness, and power of the individual self, is 
supreme, that Want of Oneness with Others, that Love, 
in the true sense of the word, which is supreme with 
the other class of minds, may be altogether incom- 
prehensible, and hence, either uncredited or contemned. 
But the facts and general principles which constrain ns 
to acknowledge the equally original character, reality, 
and importance of both these directions of Want, are 
fundamentally the same as those which make either 
materialism or idealism appear inadequate, and urge 
us to our attempt to include the facts, and reconcile 
the principles of both in a higher synthesis. And in 
nothing, as I shall endeavour to prove, has Christianity, 
or rather that general Subjective Differentiation of 
which, as we shall see, Christianity was but the Western 
culmination and flower — in nothing has Christianity more 
highly contributed to the development of mankind than 
in the passion it has given to the nobler direction of 
Want ; the purification it has effected of Love ; the in- 
finity it has given to the thirst of Oneness with Others, 
henceforth — I had almost said — for ever unsatisfiable. 



<■■ 
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but at least I may say, scarcely to be satisfied in mere 
individual affection. On a lai^e survey of History, it 
will, I think, appear that the idea of Cliriat though, as 
we shall see, later conceived than that of Humanity, 
has, as a more womanlike younger brother, prepared 
the way for the triumph of the elder, and more manly 
one. The love of Christ has made the heart unappeas- 
able by lesser loves. What friendship or love of earth, 
so seldom utterly to be confided-in save by inexperience, 
can satisfy one to whom Christ has been, in very fact, 
and not in mere profession, a living Redeemer, a 
Brother, and ever-present and immortal Friend ? And 
thus has the love of Christ made the love of Humanity 
possible, not as a mere sentimeitt only, but as a con- 
straining moral power. 

4. Let ua then embark. It is at Midnight, and for 
the Momingland. And our endeavour, in this journey, 
not only to inform ourselves of the thoughts, but 
sympathetically to realise the very emotions also which 
have been the creative forces of great reUgions and 
civilisations, is now, I trust, seen to have for its object 
the satisfaction, not of a desire merely of the intellect, 
but of a craving of the heart. It is now seen also, I 
trust, that, just as the supernatural theory of Man's 
history, given by Christianity, has been a means of 
religious education; such hkewise may the natural 
theory of Man's history, given by Science, become, if 
■we not only acknowledge the fact of its phenomena 
being determined by internal forces, as well as by 
external conditions; but endeavour in our own ex- 
perience to realise these internal forces, and thus be 
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drawn out of ourselves in sympathetic communion with 
others. And thus, vulgarised as it, at present, is, the 
Eastern Tour — Egypt, Arabia, and Syria — ^will, in a 
nobler age, an age in which a higher and truer Faith 
has taken the place of superstition, of unbelief, and 
sham-belief, become a religious pilgrimage ; a pilgrim- 
age, not indeed of idolatrous adoration, but of educating 
sympathy. With the grandest of all the civilisations of 
the First Age of Humanity, and with a religion that, 
as we shall see, indirectly and directly exercised the 
most important influence on Christianity, the greatest 
of the religions of the Second Age of Humanity, 
Egypt brings us in contact. The sublime solitudes of 
Arabia have nursed the ideal enthusiasms, and are still 
consecrated by the shrines, of most of the greater 
religions, both of the First and Second Ages of 
Humanity. And to Syria and its Palestinian province 
have come streams from all the countries of the further 
Orient ; thus receiving from the East, it has dispensed 
to the West; from Palestine have flowed the chief 
moral sources of all the progress of modern times ; and 
it is no meaningless myth that the navel of the earth 
is a spot within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; ^ 
for central as Syria among the historic countries of 
the Earth, is Christianity among the historic revolutions 
of Humanity. 

* The tradition is as old as the eighth century; and S»wulf (1102) aa- 
mires ua that * not far from the place of Calvary is the place caUed Compas, 
which our Lord Jesus Christ Himself signified and measured with 
His own hand as the middle of the world, according to the words of the 
Psalmist, " For God is my king of old, making salvation in the midat of 
the earth." '^Early Travels m Palestine, p. 38. 
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h. But now tlie anchor is up ; tlie final adieux to tljo 
flister who had accoiupanied me thus far on my jour- 
ney, and to the old college-friend whom I had found 
a military chaplain here, are said ; and, eastward ho, 
bound for the Morningland ; and bidding final adieu 
to the west-eastern islet of Christian Orthodoxy, we are 
under weigh, steaming-out, amid the leading- lights of 
the Quarantine Harbour of that many-strataed historical 
rock where we have, for these three weeks, sojourned 
— the Kock of Malta. 
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ON THE EIVEB OF EG'STT. 

' As the Causes which bestow bap[nDesa or misery are in general 
veiy little known imd veiy uncertain, our anxious concern endeavour* 
to attain a deteiminate idea of them ; and finds no better expedient 
than to represent them as intelligent voluntary agents, like ouraetveii, 
onlj somewhat Huperiot io power and wisdom . , . Men's exaggerated 
pruses and compliments gtill swell theii idea upon them, and, elevating 
their Deities to the utmost bounds of perfection, at last beget the 
attributes of unity and infinity, simplicity and apiiituality. Such refined 
ideas bung aomewbat disproportioned to Tulgar comprehension, remain 
not long in tbeir original puiilj, hut require to be supported by the 
notion of inferior mediators, or subordinate agents, which interpose 
between mankind and tbeir supreme Deity.' '_ 

IIdKk, Natural Hidory of BeUffum. 
FhU. nVftf Tol. IT. pp. 4C1-72. 

THE OMGIN OF THE MYTHS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

AT THE CAPITAL OF SEO-PLATOSISM. 

'Omnibus hominibus Tita; finis est mors. SuperatiUoni ne ea quidem; 
profert cniiti hiec suos terminos ultra vittc exitum, mctumque vitie 
diutumiorem tacit, aniiectitque morii malorum cogitatiooem immortn- 
lium ; etiam tuin cum solritur malis, iogredr ae putans in luala nullum 
habjtura finera. Orel nescio qusB porta aperiuntur profuodte- et fluvii 
eimul ignia, Stjgisqua panduntur rivl, tenebneque obducuntur viua 
multiH refertie aiinulacrorum adspectu terribiliuia, ac Toces borTendos 
emittentium i turn judLccs et camific«s, hiatiuque et penetralia malia 
infiiutis plena. Ita infelix Superstido id ipsum qucid non patiendo 
■sflugit, expectaudo dbi calsmitosuni reddit f ' > 

Flctabce, De Supenlilione, IT. ; Moralia, vol, IV. pp. 197-8. 

THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION IN ITS INTELLECTUAL ASPECT. 

At the Capital of Neo-Platonism, Alexandria, the in- 
tellectual capital of the world during the great age 
of the establishment of Christianity, the considerations 
that suggested themselves on the relation of Neo- 
Platonism to Olympianism ; on that development of the 

' nipac itrl Tov pimi iraatv avOpiirtiit u Oavoroc ' rqc H liiviSaiiioviat, 
oii" alrot ' iXX' virtpEaWn roic bpovs iiriitiva rou ?{rv iiatporipov rai ^'ou 
iroiovaa rhv #o6oy, cui ouj'airroiion ry Qavatif KatSiy inivmaVf k^avatiav' 

ni'Di'^ai^ni iTi'Xai liaViiai tai irorafjoi nipot o/iov xal arvxiiCi iwo^pwyic ira- 
nravwrrai, tai mioroc IfijwXiiiTai roXv^avraarov illMuv [rivwv] iiir x"^'" 
ris o^tif, oturpit U puvit inifipavriiiv, litarraif ti soj nAaorai, tai 
Xaa/iaTa tai /luxo), ravwv fivpiur fiiierrit. OliTUf q tatoialfiuir timitaf 
povia, KttK 3 Tif fi4 teaSiir jiviftt'j'ii', ApiXaKToy rif rpcaiotfv airf 

irtiTDiitc'- (Eld. UUbner.) 
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notion of Miracle wliioh \< tlie m«jst distinctive feature 
in fhf; XTiU'WftfinAl a-poct of the Oiri-tian Revolution ; 
and on the relation of modem Broad-churchism, or 
lAtitudinarianisiD, to anrient Neo-Platoni^m, were such 
as, in a brief record of them, aa developed by subse- 
quent study, to form, perhaps, the most fitting intro- 
duction to an examination of the oricrin of the Mvths 
of Christianity. 

Tlirce bright days had passed, since leaving ilalta, in 
clipping gwiftly through the calm waters of tlie great 
Midland Sea, — thought chiefly occupied wth specula- 
tion on the Future, — when, on the morning of the fourth 
day, there was an almost startlingly sudden apparition 
of clamorous life in the Present, as we dropt anchor 
amid the numerous shipping in the Old Harbour of 
Alexandria. It is the westward of the two bays formed 
by the ancient Ileptastadeum and the modem town, 
running out to connect with the mainland the Homeric ^ 
island of Pharos. From the quarterdeck one looked 
down on the short green waves on which, all round 
the ship, boats were tilting about, with rowers jabbering 
and bargaining in a state of humorously earnest excite* 
mcnt. Shortly after, from the balcony of the hotel, one 
looked out on the dozen nations thronging the great 
S(juarc — where the docks of the ancient city were — 
filling it with the colours of their various costumes, and 
the cries of their various languages to each other, to 
lioracs, donkeys, buffaloes, oxen, dromedaries, and 
camels. Nor was the strange effect lessened on coming 
into closer contact with these new phenomena of life 

• Orf. IV. ;355. 
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iu the donkey-ride to Diocletian's (Fompey's) Pillar, and 
the obelisk, removed by one of the Ciesara from Helio- 
poUs, and since called Cleopatra's Needle. But the 
irony that so often strikes one in the coexistences of 
Nature seemed, at the former place, to be expressed by 
the stinks with which the Column of Victory was sur- 
rounded ; and at the latter, by a vociferous quarrel of 
feminine jealousy at the base of the sacred obelisk of 
the priests of On. 

And these are almost the only standing monuments 
of that magnificent city which, for nearly a thousand 
years, from its foundation by the Greeks under Alex- 
ander, B.C. 332, to its conquest by the Arabs under Amer, 
A.D. 640, was the centre of at once the most turbulent 
political, and the most active intellectual life in the 
■world. For the Schools of Alexandria, -even more than 
its Marts, became the means of reaUzing that idea of 
Oneness which, inspiring him at once with the grandest 
schemes of world-conquest and world-union, and with 
the most consummate generalship in the execution of 
them, marks Alexander as a genius of the highest 
order.' But the city which, according to the legend, 

■ ' ConceiTing he was wnt hj Ood to bo an umpire between all, and to 
unite all bother, he reduced by arms those whom he could not conquer 
bj penuasioD, and formed of a bundred diverae nations one single uniTenal 
body, mingling, ae it were, in one cup of frieDdship, the customs, 
maniagGH, and laws of all. lie desired that all should regard the whole 

world as their common country That every good man should be 

esteemed a Hellene, every evil man a barbarian.' Plutarch, De Fori. 
Akx.f dted by Merivale, On lAe Convertton of tht Seman Empire, Sea 
Droyien, 0»Khichle AUxanden dta Omsarh, and OtKhichtedegS^UninmiUf 
odtr der BUdting det HelUrtutuehtn Staaten-SgiUmtt, and compare Hegel, 
iM dtr GtadtiAU. Tf'erke, b. ix. p. 274. ' Die hijchste Oestalt, die der 
griecbisclien Voratellung vorgeschwebt hat, ist AchiU, der Sohn dee Dich- 
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presservctl by Strabo/ he plaimcd-out with flour, be- 
cause chalk had failed, has moved considerably from 
its ancient site. Silent now are the banks of the Mare- 
otic Lake, once covered with villas and vineyards ; and 
silent now is the Mediterranean beach of the east- 
wai'd harbour, once lined with marts, libraries, and 
museums, palaces, theatres, and temples. Yet on this 
silent strand let us walk up and down for a little. Tlie 
place is beyond measure suggestive of thought. For 
here once was the chief laboratory^ of a Eevolution 
transcended in magnitude only by that amid which our 
own lives are cast. 



SECTION I. 

THE RELATION OF NEO-PLATONISM TO OLYMPIANTSM. 

1. We Stand here between two great milleimial ages 
of intellectual development. The first extends from 
Thales to Proclus ; from the sixth century before, to 
the sixth century after Christ. The second reaches 

tersy der homerisclie JiinglingaiiBdeQi trojanischen Krieg. . . . Dagegen 
der zweite JUngling Alexander die freieste und schonste Individualitaty 
welche die Wirklichkeit je getragen, tritt an die Spitze des in aich reifen 
Jugendlebens und ToUf ahrt die Bache gegen Asien.' See also 832, &c. 
But see on the other side, Grote, iZutory of Greecey yol. Tin. pp. 464 
fig. ; and Niebuhr, Lectures 9»i AnQent History, toL ii. lect Ixxiv. and 
Ixxz. I agree, however, with Mr. Freeman {Historical Essays, 2nd series^ 
p. 151) in his accordance with Bishop Thirlwairs estimate of the hero : 
' His was an ambition which almost grew into one with the highest of 
which man is capable, the desire of knowledge and the love of good.' 
History of Crreeoe, toL vil. p. 119. 

' xvn. p. 793. 

' ' Cette ^tonnante chimie intellectuelle qui avait 6tabH son principal 
laboratoire a Alexandrie.* — Mdnard, Hermes Trismegiste, Introd, p. x. 
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fioin Boetliius to Poiiiponatiiis ; from the sixth U) the 
sixteenth century of the Christian era. We stand in 
tho midst of a vast revohition ; in the midst of a great 
age of transition. On the one side, Classic and Imperial 
Antiquity ; on the other, the Barbarian and Feudal 
Periods of Christianity. Between two Civihzations we 
stand which, in their intellectual conceptions, their 
poetic ideals, and their social polities, are in the most 
remarkable contrast. Amid the throng of queatitms 
and of thoughts that ciowd upon us, we are first drawn 
to consider the relation of the thinkers of Alexandi-ia, 
the then intellectual capital of the world, to the reli- 
gious revolution in the midst of which thi^ livetL 
They took, we know, the part of the Old Eehgion. 
Let us recall some of the chief facts connected with 
this very singular alliance between Neo-Platonism and 
Olympianism, the Greek form of that primitive class 
of Keligions which — for the sake of a word, which 
does not, like Paganism, imply a Christian misjudg- 
ment— 1 have named Naturianism.' For in considering 
the cause of this choice of the Alexandrian tliinkers 
between the Old Religion and the New, we shall have, I 
think, a vejy penetrating light thrown on the intellectual 
cliaracter of the Christian Revolution. And besides, in 
Neo-Platonism, considered in its relation to Olympian- 
ism, there should seem to be a very interesting paral- 
lelism to a phenomenon which is one of the most 
distinctive features of the Modem Bcvolution, in that 
culminating era of it in which we now live. 

2. The facts which we must first note with i^pect to 
■ See above, Introd., p. 218. 
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the relation of Neo-Pltitonism to Olympianism are 
certainly such as must excite both o'lr surprise aud 
curiosity as to the cause of that aUiance which we 
know subsisted between them to .tlie end. Neo-Pla- 
tonism was strictly monotheistic, and utterly opposed 
to the worship of idols, and the practice of magic. 
But Olympianism, as a general historical fact, was a 
magic-practising, and idol- worshipping Polytheism. Of 
the monotheism of the Neo-Platonists, it is here umie- 
cessary to say more than that the unity of God had, 
since the Sixth Century Revolution, been the openly 
taught doctrine of all philosophers. As to the worship 
of idols, even the late and unknown author of the 
treatise De Mysteriis^ expresses the same contempt for 
it as Plotinus and Porphyry ; and, like them, he con- 
demns all material intervention in the communications 
of tlic soul with the Divinity. Magical practices would 
seem to be the almost necessary result of the universally 
prevalent popular belief in, and philosophical doctrine 
of, Demons. Yet, even the later and most theurgical of 
the Neo-Platonists, though attributing such maleficent 
influences to demons as Plotinus denied, still pro- 
hibited the operations of magic. And the whole school 
from beginning to end showed an invincible repugnance 
to mixing the worship of idols and magic, properly so 
called, with their high and spiritual mysticism.^ 

3. But further, not only in point of intellectual 
doctrine, and religious practice, but in point also of 
moral spirit, Neo-Platonism was in direct opposition to 
Olympianism. The old religion with which the Neo- 

* Se« Vaclierot, Uistoire de fEcvie dAlejcandne, t ii. pp. 1 J;J-4. 
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Platonists allied themselves instead of with that new 
religion with which they should, at first sight, seem to 
have had so much more in common ; the old religion 
was a worship of the senses and of the passions ; a 
religion which not only made Deity descend into the 
world, but gave it all the forms and all the feelings of 
Humanity ; a religion of which the heaven, Olympus, 
was but such a world as the Earth ; and the other life, 
Elysium, but such a life as the present, only more 
calm, sweet, and serene. On the other hand, one of 
the most characteristic doctrines of Neo-Platonism was 
just the distinction and separation of the two worlds of 
Time and of Eternity ; this life it regarded not as the 
fulfilment, but as the probation of human destinies; 
it sought, therefore, to withdraw the soul from contact 
with the visible and material world, and to fix it in 
contemplation on the spiritual and invisible world ; if 
it conceived the Cosmos as divine, it was so only as the 
realisation of the ideas of Ood in matter ; and while 
urging to, and, in its chiefs, giving the example of, 
every moral virtue, it proposed as the true end of the 
soul the contemplation and love of God. 

4. And yet, tie next great fact which we have to 
note with respect to the relation of Neo-Platonism to 
Olympianism is, that, in order to defend this religion, 
to which it was thus even more profoundly opposed in 
its moral aspirationa than in its intellectual conceptions ; 
Neo-Platonism entered on a polemic, which gradually 
became an attempt at transformation not futile only 
with respect to Olympianism, but fatal to its championj 
At first, the philosophers of the widely eclectic, yet 
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profoundly original School of the Porter — ^Ammonius 
Saccas, the founder of Keo-Platonism, was but a 
common porter, or comsack-carrier, {XaKKOif>6pa^y 
here at Alexandria — pursued their speculations in con- 
genial calm, and without disturbing themselves witli 
any direct religious polemic. Christians and Xeo-Pla- 
tonists dispute to which of their sects Ammonius be- 
longs,^ And even Plotinus, in his refutation of the 
Gnostics, had in view Oriental doctrines generally, 
rather than Christianbm.' But Porphyry not only 
endeavours to put new life into Olympianism, but 
Christianism he directly attacks. And Syrian as he 
was by birth, knowing Hebrew, and well versed in 
Judaic and Chaldean doctrines, he shows-up with a 
pitiless logic the improbabilities and contradictions of 
the Clu'istian Scriptures, and devotes a whole book to 
the examination of the Prophecies of Daniel. Xot yet, 
however, are Alexandrian thinkers drawn beyond the 
pale of the School. But lamblichus marks the transi- 
tion to a new epoch. Still philosopher, yet already 
priest, he unites the devoutness of faith to the enthusiasm 
of thought; opens to philosophy the sanctuaries of 
Greece and of the East; and initiates it in theurgic 
mysteries. After lamblichus, philosophy quits the 
School, and enters boldly the Temple. Among his suc- 
cessors a few, such as Sopater, Edesius, and Eustathius, 
are still philosophers. But, for the most part, now the 
adepts of Neo-Platonism are less of philosophers than 

» See Gothcfred ad Cod, Theodoa. 14, tit. 22. 
^ ' Eusebius, Hist. jEc., vol. vi. p. 19. 

* See Vacherot, Op, at., t ii. p. 143 ; and compare his Essais de Phi* 
lofophU critique {Enn^aden de Fiotin traduits par M. Bouillet), p. 387. 
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of pontiffs and of statesmen. And whether living at the 
court, 03 Moximus and Friscus, or administering a pro- 
vince as Salliist, or dwelling in the temples as Chrys- 
anthus, their great aim is to combat Cliristianism, and 
maintain or restore Olympianism. 

5. What was the cause of this desperate struggle, 
this aUiancc with a religion so opposed, and antagonism 
to a religion apparently so much in hannony both 
with the philosophical teaching, and the moral spirit 
of Neo-Platonism ? Before examming a question, the 
right answer to which will certainly throw the most 
instructive light on the intellectual character of the 
Christian BcvolutioD, it seems desirable to cast a 
glance on the means by which the Neo-Platonists not 
only reconciled themselves to Olympianism, but endea- 
voured to make the old Hellenic religion triumphant 
in its struggle with the new Oriental faith. None 
saw more clearly than the Nco-Platonlsts that the 
old religion of Nature had had its day ; that it did 
not, nor could not, without a complete transfor- 
mation, satisfy tlie ideal wants of the time. Why, 
instead of accepting the new religion; why, instead 
of enrolling themselves in that Church of Christ, the 
rapid extension of which seemed so clearly to show 
tliat in it was the true satisfaction of all religious 
yearnings; why the Neo-Platonists attempted rather 
the immense task of transforming Olympianism ; and 
why, continuing the work of ApoUonius of Tyana, 
they went about from country to country, not only 
calling men to the practice of a more pure and severe 
morality, but opposing the new, and reforming the old 
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religion ; is the question which we sliall in the next 
section examine. Let us at present consider the means 
by which this transformation was attempted. 

6. The means by which the Neo-Platonists sought 
to revive behef in Olympianism, to endow it with 
an ideahst theology and morality, and to make of 
the ancient gods but personifications of its own meta- 
physical principles, was simply a reading of new 
meanings into the old myths. This, however, was 
done by them with perfect good faith ; it was not 
merely a clever manoeuvre inspired by necessity ; they 
really beheved, h priori^ that every sort of truth might 
be found under the veil of the ancient myths.^ That 
great law of the Development of Consciousness, which, 
as I have in the Introduction shown, is the ultimate 
form of Hume's profound theory of the natural history 
of Keligion, teaches us to regard the early expressions 
of reUgious and poetic thought with very different 
eyes. And liowever partially only this law may as yet 
be accepted, because as yet so very partially worked 
out, in the explanation of the phenomena of Human 
History, all scientific thinkers admit, at least, that the 
view which this Law gives of myths is verified by an 
immense induction. Myths may now be considered as 
conclusively proved to originate, not in the conscious 
allegory of philosophic thought ; but in the causation- 
notions of primitive ignorance, and the poesy of 
popular language ; ^ ah inscientia rerum, et a dictionia 

* Vacberot, Op. cit, t. ii. pp. 07 and 149. 

* ' Mythology is only a dialect^ an ancient form of language 

It Lb neither philosophy, nor history, nor religion, nor ethics. It is, if 
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abundantia. Not, however, thus could they be regarded 
by those who had not our knowledge of the facts of 
primitive culture, and of the reaction on thought of its 
iustrument, language. And hence that vast and im- 
mensely ingenious, but false and futile Science of Myths, 
by means of which the Neo-Platoiibts, like, as we 
shall presently see, certain theologians of our own day, 
who have not their excuse, attempted the impossible 
tas'k of making the forms of an old religion hold the 
faith of a new age — and not burst. 

7. Dlustrations of the exegesis of this false her^ 
meneutic Science of Myths may briefly be given from 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and Sallust. According to the 
first, we are to understand the mythical relations of 
Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter as significant of those of 
the Neo-Platonic Trinity, the One, Intelligence, and the 
Universal Soul. By Uranus begetting Saturn, and 
Saturn, Jupiter, is meant the generation of Intelligence 
by the One, and of the Soul by Intelligence. Saturn 
ia represented mutilating his father, because the genera- 
tion of Intelligence involves the division and separation 
into two terms of tlie primitive Unity.' And the 
dethronement of Saturn by Jupiter is the replacing of 
Intelligence by the Soul, its organ, in the government 
of the world.* Tlie reign of Saturn is the world of 
Immobility and Eternity ; and therefore it is that 
he is always represented with chains. The reign of 

we mky nM a Bcholutic oiprHaioD, s qmlt, not a quid, something formal, 
vot ■omething *ubBUotul, and like poetry, Kulptiue, uid painting, 
applicable to nearly all that the ancient world could admire or adore.' 
Max HiiUer, Compaiative MytMogy — Ckipt, vol. ii. p. 148. 

■£W».V. mM3. (Bouillet, fiMAiiJM ijc iYofm.) • /MJl V. I. 4. 
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Jupiter is the world of Time, of Movement, and of 
Life '} and he is the Demiourgos. In a similar manner 
Porphyry interprets the descriptions of Homer. And 
by the poet's ' veil of pm^ile,' simple enough phrase 
though it seems, the philosopher shows us that we are 
to understand that body of flesh and blood which is, 
in the Mysteries, called the garment of the Soul. So, 
too, the travels and sufferings of Ulysses are shown to 
be a profound allegory of the Soul's destiny, condemned 
to labour, sacrifice, and grief, before entering the 
supernal life of Intelligence, the celestial Ithaca.^ 
Sallust divides myths into various classes, theological, 
physical, psychical, material, and mixed. An example 
of the last is the Judgment of Paris, which Sallust thus 
interpi:pts : The festival is the reunion of the various 
divine powers in the same centre ; the golden apple is 
a figure of this world, the abode of * strife and discord ; 
and Paris is the soul living according to the senses, and 
distinguishing among the divine powers only sensual 
beauty.' 

8. Such are some of the results of the Neo-Platonic 
Science of Myths. The history of its development is 
very interesting. Long before the Nco-Platonists, a 
profound veneration for antique myths, and taste for 
rationally interpreting them had been a distinguishing 
feature of all idealist schools. It is never religion 
itself which these philosophers attack, but the priests 
who are represented as having lost hold of all its 
deeper meanings. The return, therefore, of philosopliy 

* Enn. V. VIII. 10. * De Antm Kymphamm, 

' De Dm el Mimdo, 
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to the doctrines of Pytliagoras and of Plato broiiglit 
with it everywhere respect and sympatliy for tlie old 
mytliology ; but not till Plotinus do we find a set of 
explanations embracing all the chief points. He treats 
of them, however, only in reference to Iiis philosophical 
tlieories. Porphyry is hardly more systematic, but 
he devotes to the explanation of the myths several 
important works. Both Plotinus and Porphyry show 
themselves disposed to believe that these symbols have 
a ceilain basis of truth, but they profess no absolute 
faith in the mythology of Olympianism. Certain myths 
they judge very severely, and they everywhere subor- 
dinate religion to science in their efforts at reconcilia- 
tion. After Porphyry, philosophy embraces Polytheism 
without reserve. It is no more as hitherto simply 
religious, but a religion. To this it was driven by ita 
struggle with Christianity. And this transformation at 
once of philosophy and of religion became possible, 
partly through the development now given to the 
science of myths, and partly through the generally 
received doctrine of Demons. Plotinus and Porphyry 
had shown on certain points the identity of religion 
and philosophy, but were far fi'om putting this forward 
as a principle. But at length, in the treatise, De Diis, 
the work, if not of Sallust, at least of some other 
contemporary of Julian, myths are treated as the 
oracles of the Gods,' and myth and science are viewed 
as but two forms of one and the same thought, 
addressed, the one to the imagination, the other to the 
understanding. And, finally, not only a Science of 

■ Vocherot, Op. dt. t it. pp. lSl-6^ 
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Myths, but, as by certain modern sectaries, a Science of 
spirits, or demons, is, in such works as that De Mys- 
teriis, elaborated for the defeoce of the Old Religion. 
9. But it would not do. And tragic and pathetic are 
the cries of despair in which the Neo-Platonists confess, 
at length, that inevitable is llie triumph of Christiaoity. 
Standing before the vast columned arcades of that 
splendid temple of Serapis (Osiris-Apis), of which the 
uncertain site is yet not improbably marked by the 
Column of Diocletian,' yonder on the lieight out- 
side the ancient walls, the philosopher Antoninus, sud- 
denly seized with the prophetic spirit of his mother, 
Sospitra, appalled his disciples by the prediction, that 
* the time would come when the glorious edifice before 
them would be overthrown, the carved images defaced, 
the temples of the gods turned into sepulchres, and 
•mankind immersed in darkness.' * Or again, listen to 
Hermes, in the Discourse of Initiation — ' O Egypt, 
Egypt! there will remain of thy religion but vague 
rumours, which posterity will not believe, words graven 

on stone rocori^ng thy piety I address myself 

to thee most holy river, to thee I announce the Future. 
Streams of blood sullying thy divine wave will overflow 

thy banks Dost thou weep, Asclepios P There 

will be things still more sad. Egypt herself will fall 
into apostasy, the worst of evils In the weari- 
ness and exhaustion of souls, there will be but disdain 
for this vast universe, this glorious and perfect work of 

■ Wilkinson, //oHiflwoit/or Eg^, 87b, 88i, !t2n. 

" Biinitpius, Lieei of the Sojilii*U,dteA by Leckj, Jluioty of Evropeitn 
Moraii, vol. 1. p. 4M. See, for the fulfilment of this prophecy, Milman, 
JIi*fo}y af Cirulianity, vol. in. pp. 08-7i 
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God, this complex structure of fonns and images ia 
which the divine will, prodigal of marvels, has brought 
all together in a unique si^ectacle, a harmonious system, 
■worthy forever of veneration, praise, and love. But 
they will prefer darkness to liglit, they will consider 
death better than life, and no one will regard the 

heavens Such will be the old age of the world, 

irreligion and anarchy, confusion of all rules, destruc- 
tion of all right.' ' Vidstl Galiloee I 

Thon hast onqneted, O pole Qalileao ; the world has grown grej from 

th; breath ; 
Wo Iiave dmnkeo of thiDgs Lethean, and fed on the iulnesa of death. 
lipa that the live blood faints in, the leavings of racks and rods I 

ghastly glories of saints, dead limba of gibbeted gods t 
Though all men abase them before you in spirit, and all knees bend, 

1 kneel not, neither adoro you, but standing, look to the end. 

Though before thee the throned Cytherean be fallen, and hidden her head. 
Yet thy kingdom ahall pass, Oalilean, thy dead shall go down to thee 



THE DEVELOPMEST OP THE NOTIOS OF MIBACLE. 

1. And now, what was the cause of this stubborn 
resistance to the prepress, and finally, of those cries oi 
despair on the triumph, of Christianity ? In its theo- 
logical doctrines, particularly in its doctrine trf the 
unity at once and trinity of the divine nature, Neo- 

' Mfinard, Herme* TnantgiiU, Introd. pp. xcvi-C This Hermetio 
Ditamrit ef Iniliatioit is cuted by Lactantius as an early work, but 
was, nevertheless, U. Mdnard thinks, certainly written by ■ contempo< 
rai7 in the reign of Constantine. See p, ciii, 

* SwinbDrae^ Paemt and SaBad*, Synm to Prottrpiat, pp. 7B-6(X 
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Pliitoiiism, US we have seen, much more closely re 
sembled monotheistic Christianism than polytheistic 
Olympianism. And still more profound was its like 
ness to the new religion, and utter unlikeness to the 
\ old, in moral spirit. Whence, then, the stubbomnesi 

of its resistance, and the despair of its defeat ? This is 
:i the question which we must endeavour rightly tc 

■j answer, if we would gain a true conception of the 

■ intellectual character of the Christian Revolution. Wc 

I must, then, distinctly separate this from the largei 

: question as to the general causes of the fall of Olym- 

i pianism, and the triumph of Christianism. What wc 

-; here ask is simply what the cause was of the opposition 

to Christianism of all the thinkers most imbued with 
the spirit of Greek philosophy ? 

2. The causes of this opposition of Neo-Platonism to 
Christianism do not appear to me, as ordinarily as- 
signed, to go to the root of the matter. It is very true 
that, at the time when the Alexandrian thinkers were 
roused to a direct polemic with Christianism, it had be- 
come apparent that Olympianism was not a mere reU- 
gion, but a civilization, as indeed every great religion 
is ; and hence, that it was not merely the old religion that 
w^as menaced, but the whole of the existing system ol 
society. But, as the new religion was spreading with al] 
the ardour of infinite achievement, why, except there was 
some fundamental difference of principle between the 
Alexandrian philosophers and the Galilean preachers. 
should the Neo-Platonists have opposed the progress ol 
Christianity, not only as fatal to the old luvilization 
but as an anarchic superstition, fatal to all social ordei 
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whatever ? Again it is true that both philosophies aiid 
rehgions have a profound attachment to their historical 
origin.* But to argue, tliat therefore it was that Neo- 
Platonism, as essentially Greek, notwithstanding the 
iaHuence that, even in combating, had been exercised 
on it by the atmosphere of Oriental doctrines in the 
midst of which it was developed ; to argue that it was 
simply because of the attachment of Neo-Platonism to 
its Greek origin, that it opposed the new Oriental 
religion of Christianism, seems to give but a rather 
superficial explanation ; unless one can show further 
that, as deriving its origin from, and maintaining the 
traditions of Greek thought, Neo-Platonism had, for ita 
basis a principle, the antithesis of that which was the 
basis of Christianism. And once more, it is true that 
the later Neo-Platonists coxdd not but see that, with the 
triumph of such a religion as Christianism, not only 
would the Olympian temples be destroyed, but the 
philosophic schools would be closed.. But why should 
this be ; and why should an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion thus impel Neo-Flatonism to an alliance with that 
Olympianism to which it was, both in doctrine and in 
moral spirit, so profoundly opposed, except there was 
a still more profound antagonism between itself and 
Christianism ; and must we not, then, endeavour to 
discover in what antithesis of principles this anta- 
gonism consisted, if we would penetrate to tie' true 
cause of the opposi^on of Neo-Platonism to — what 
Julian, in the last bitterness of the struggle, at one time 

' Vachenit, Op. eit., t IL p. 04. 
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calls — the 'Christian Superstition/ at another the 
' utlieisni (aflsoVr^Ta) of the Galileans * ? 

3. What the nature was of that antitliesis of prin- 
ciples which we are thus led to believe was the true 
cause of the resistance offered by Neo-Platonisni to 
Christianism can be discovered only in an analysis of 
their respective doctrines. Neglecting, then, what is 
merely accessory or subordinate in the vast system of 
the School of Alexandria, we find that what is essential 
in the Neo-Platonic philosophy may be reduced to 
three heads. These are its doctrine of Method ; its 
theory of the Trinity ; and its principle of Emanation.^ 
All these are in closest organic connection. But it is in 
the theory of the Trinity that is concentrated the 
philosophy of the Alexandrians. No less important, 
however, is the theory of the Trinity in the system of 
Christianism. For with it is indissolubly connected 
the doctrine of Incarnation, and with this again, the 
plan of Eedemption ; this also is the theory which all 
the great heresies have attacked ; Anus, for instance, 
denying the coeternity of the Father and the Son, and 
Nestorius, the identity of the Word with the man Christ 
Jesus. Evidently, therefore, it is in the analysis and 
comparison of the Neo-Platonic and Christian theories 
of the Trinity tliat we must seek to discover that 
antithesis of principles which our criticism of the causes 
ordinarily assigned has suggested as the true cause of 
the antagonism of Christianism and Neo-Platonism. 

4. Till the work of M. Jules Simon on the history 

' See Sais8tit, Histoire de FEcole cCAleamidriej Revue des Deux Mandes, 
)844, t. vn. p. 7fX). 
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of the School of A]exandiia, it was generally assiiuied 
that the NeoPlatonic and Christian Trinities were 
analogoas. In the great dispute, therefore, on a 
subject which involved nothing less than the claims 
of two rival philosophies,' parties were divided only 
on the question as to whether Nco-Platonisra had 
borrowed its Trinity from Christiauism, or Christianism 
its Trinity from Neo-PIatonism. M. Jules Simon de- 
monstrated that they were essentially different, and 
hence concluded that neither had borrowed from the 
other.' Without doubt, Alexandrian philosophy, as M. 
Saisset points out,' and Osirian mythology, as I shall in 
the sequel have occasion to show, had had an influence 
on the development of that Christian conception of the 
Trinity wliich we find at length stereotyped in the Nicean 
Creed of the fourth century. But the fact of being 
influenced by, does not imply borrowing from, a rival 
doctrine. An essential difference may still be nyiintained. 
To demonstrate that such a ditTerence there is between 
the Neo-Platonic and Christian Trinities, was the prin- 
cipal object of M. Simon ; and his ablest critic admits 
that such a demonstration must be acknowledged to 
be ' un des grands r&ultats de son entreprise histo- 
ri-jue.' * 

5. Let us see then, first, what the Neo-PIatonic theory 
of the Trinity was. God, according to this theory, is the 

' 'Ed comporant la Trinity cbrStienne arec cclle d'AIexoadrie, M. 
Jules Simon ne compitre done tienmoins que deux philoBophiesrivale*.' — 
Saisset, lUvae de* Deux Vimdee, U Tii. p. 808. 

* Butmre de V^cok d'AUxandrie, 1. 1, pp. 308-11. 

* lieime de* Deux Monde*, t vu. p. 600 et «eq. 

* Ibid. p. 808, 
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One, the Absolute. But there emanates from God, In 
telligence, an hypostasis of the One, and the Universa 
Soul, an hypostasis of Intelligence. The One is not ar 
hypostasis, even the first, but is, in Alexandria! 
language, hyper-hypostatic} And as the Universal 
■ j Soul emanates from Intelligence, so, from the Universal 

Soul emanates an infinite series of beings. Thus the 
one, uniform, and necessary law of existence is Emana- 
tion ; and through this law all the degrees of being 
are connected, from the absolute Unity to the extreme 
limits of existence. In the theory of the latest, as of 
the earliest Neo-Platonists, in the doctrine of Proclus, 
as well as in that of Plotinus, the entire imiverse is a 
system of hypostases, more or less immediately divine, 
all emanating fi:*om God by a necessary expansion, and 
returning to him by a concentration equally necessary. 
6. Compare now the Christian theory of the 
Trinity. ^The three persons are not here, as in the 
Neo-Platonic Trinity, united by the same, but by a 
different relation. The Father begets the Son, but the 
Son does not beget the Holy Spirit. This Person is 
the fruit of the imion of the Father and the Son, and 
proceeds from both the one and the other. Nor are 
these distinctions so puerile as they may to some 
appear. If the three hypostases of the Trinity are 
conceived as emanating, the second from the first, and 
the third from the second, each has an immediate 
relation only with that which precedes, and the first 
and the third are in a manner strangers to one another. 

' Vacberot, Hiataire, t. n. p. 439 ; see also his Essais de PkUoiophie 
critique. 
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But if the third Pei-son is conceived as tlie very rela- 
tion of the First aod the Second, the Father and the 
Son, all three are profoundly united together, and 
form, to use the expression of Bossuet, ' une sainte et 
divine societe.' And hence results another important 
consequence. The world must be thus conceived as 
profoundly separated from God. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost form, as it were, a circle. They suffice 
for themselves. And if the world depends on God, it 
is by a bond altogether different from that which 
unites the divine Persons to each other. The world 
has neither proceeded from, nor has it been engendered, 
but created, by God. Not a necessary, and therefore a 
divine emanation, as in the Neo-Platonic system, the 
world is thus but, as it were, an accident. Its duration 
is but a point in eternity. And it needs but that the 
Hand be withdrawn which has formed it out of Nothing, 
and sustained it on the abyss, and all this fair world 
returns to the Nothing whence, for the glory of its 
Creator, it was commanded forth. 

7. Now consider these two theories. Equally un- 
vcrifiable they may, indeed, be, and equally dreams. 
But not on that account will the true student of Man 3 
liistory turn away from the consideration of them. For 
he knows that nothing has hitherto exerted a greater 
inliuence on the destinies of mankind than mere feign- 
ings, dreams, fictions ; most of them, no doubt, uttered 
in good faith ; but none, therefore, the less false. It 
is, indeed, the tragic pathos of this fact that chiefly 
gives to the history of Humanity the profound, and 
incxhaiistible interest as of a sublime drama. And the 
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scientific student furtlier knows that, in different modes 
of dreaming, there may be discovered tendencies of 
tliought, and general intellectual conceptions which it 
is of the utmost consequence, for a true understanding 
of the history of Man, duly to distinguish, and rightly 
to appreciate. Puerile, therefore, as these theories of 
the Trinity, both Christian and Neo-Platonic, may be, 
not trifling is the interest, nor trivial the task, of their 
examination. 

8. Seriously, then, comparing the Christian and 
Neo-Platonic theories of God, is it not evident that they 
are distinguished by nothing less important than 
fundamentally different conceptions of Causation ? In 
the Greek theory of Neo-Platonism, God, as the cause 
of things, is conceived as in the World ; hence all 
the orders of being are knit together in a series of 
necessary relations ; and, even in the relation of things 
to the First Cause of all, there is nothing arbitrary, but 
throughout the whole system of the Universe there 
is one pervading law. In the Judaic theory of the 
Christians, God, as the cause of things, is conceived as 
outside, and independent of the world; and hence, 
there is no necessary connection between the various 
orders of being ; no necessary, and therefore predictable 
relation between the different classes of phenomena 
themselves, but only a purely arbitrary relation to a 
cause outside of them, an independent Creator. But 
the Neo-Platonic conception of the relations of things 
is thus seen to be fundamentally the conception of 
Science ; and its theory of an Emanating Trinity, 
though but a dream, a prophetic dream ; a dream of 
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Law, and a prophecy of the theories of transforma- 
tion, evolution, and development. On the other hand, 
tlie Chriatiun conception of the relations of tilings is 
thus seen to be fundamentally the negation of all 
Science; yet its theory of a Creating Trinity, though 
but a dream, is also a prophetic dream ; a dream of 
Miracle, and a prophecy of the most disastrous 
superstition, intolerant bigotry, and intolerable cruelty. 
9. The Christian Eevolution, considered in its intel- 
lectual aspect, is thus found to consist essentially in the 
development of a notion of Causation, the antithesis of 
that of Greek Philosophy, and of Modern Science. 
This may be a new result of the study of Neo-Platonic, 
and comparison of it with Christian, Philosophy. But 
let those who doubt the accuracy of this generalization, 
study the facts from which it is drawn. And if the study 
of Neo-Platonism is now found to have not only a direct, 
but revolutionary bearing on our appreciation of Chris- 
tianity ; it is iu this but similar to every other direction 
whatever of modem research. And most curious 
it, indeed, is to observe how studies, apparently the 
most remote from the greater problems of the Modem 
Eevolution, are suddenly found to have the most direct 
bearing on their solution. The general European study 
of the Neo-Platoniats scarcely dates further back than 
Cousin ; and he was reproached by his friends, and ridi- 
culed by his enemies for an attempt so futile as that of re- 
vivingan interest inauthors so deservedly forgotten.' But 
in France alone there swiftly followed histories of the 
School of Alexandria by students so thorough as those 

' SftiMet, Save dei Dmx Mondrt, i. tii. p. 780. 
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to whom I must lierc acknowledge my indebtedness — 
M. Matter, M. Jules Simon, and M. Vacherot. And 
now, generalizing the results of their researches, in their 
bearing on our theory of the origin of the intellectual 
conceptions of Christianity, we find that these are, in the 
first instance, at least, to be traced to the development of 
the Judaic notion of Miracle as the antithesis of the 
Greek conception of Law. Admirable, therefore, we 
must now acknowledge, was the inspiration of the 
Apostle, though all unconscious of the keenness of his 
satire, when he wrote: 'The Jews desire Miracles, 
and the Greeks, Knowledge.' ^ 

10. But if so ; if Christianity must, in relation to 
Neo-Platonism, be regarded as the development of a 
new and false notion of Causation ; must we not confess 
that the philosophers of Alexandria had profoundly 
reasonable caase for their stubborn, uncompromising, 
and though silenced, yet unvanquished, resistance to the 
new religion of the Galileans? Nay more, must we 
not, though we are all now Christians — ^for are we not 
all, as Antony said, over the dead body of Cassar, ' all 
honourable men ? ' — must we not, though Christians, 
yet thinkers, justify and laud this stubborn, uncompro- 
mising, and unvanquishable resistance to the progress 
of that religion which, having been triumphant, we 
now profess? And must we not, if we will but be 
candid, admit that every particular forecast of the 
consequences of the triumph of Christianity ; every 
belief that mainly urged the Neo-Platonists to their 
desperate, and at length despairing resistance ; every 

» Cor. i. 22. 
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forecast of Greek philosophy as to the consequences of 
the triumph of this Oriental religion, has been only too 
fatally fulfilled? For conaider tliese forecasts and be- 
liefs as we find them in the polemic t^ainst Christianism, 
fi-om Porphyry to Julian. They may be reduced to 
three ; which let us, witli all candour, examine, one by 
one. 

1 1. First, tliere was foreseen the closing of the Schools 
of Philosophy, and the strangling of Science. And 
was not thia anticipation verified by the event? 
How, indeed, possibly could free enquiry, the very 
life of Philosophy and of Science, have co-existed 
with miraculous dogma triumphant? And was it not 
just a question of Porphyry's' that, when men, at 
length, began again to think, originated the whole of 
that great movement of Scholasticism which, result- 
ing in the suicidal couclusion that it was possible for 
the same thing to be at once true to the dogma and false, 
or at least indemonstrable to reason, virtually over- 
threw the whole intellectual system of Christianity? Se- 
condly, it was believed that Christianism brought with 
it a view of Nature and of Humanity, which, depriving 
the former of all beauty, and tlie latter of all trutli, 
save under a special providence, would necessarily lead 
to fanatical asceticism, and hateful intolerance. And 
w as it not, in fact, so ? Compare the Classic reverence 
with the Christian contempt for Nature ;' compare with 

' See below, cbap. T. sect ii. 

" It is just its exceptional chaMCter that baa made 80 famous the 
cliarming letter of Bull the Great (b. 326, d. 370) to bis friend Gregory 
of Nnnanzum, describing bis mountain hermitage in the AraieniuiforeHt, 
ovciloohiiig the plfun throug:h which flowd tho rapid Iris. See Baulii M. 
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the pcrsocutiiig bigotry of Cliristlanity, wliile stron 
enough to dare it, the large tolerance of the Roma 
who did not molest even this new Oriental religion ti 
it showed itself dangerous to tlie liesjmbUca^ the Coir 
monwealth ; compare the still nobler tolerance of th 
Greek, at once grounded on, and encouraging the at 
tempt to show some aspect, at least, of truth every 
where — compare this with the narrow mtolerance o 
that Christian philosophy which, till somewhat enlargec 
of late by the influence of the Modern Eevolution, hai 
seen outside the pale of Christianity, Heathens only 
Pagans, and Idolaters, doomed to everlasting torment 
Consider how logical are these results of contempt, at 
once, of Nature and of Humanity, and how necessarily 
they follow from the miracle-dogmas of Christianism. 
And knowing in your own soul how entirely, notwith- 
standing your Christian profession of faith, your sym- 
pathies now are with the tolerance of the Boman 
statesman and the Greek philosopher, do not hesitate 
to justify the single exception to the tolerance of the 
Neo-Platonist — ^his intolerance of the intolerance of the 
Cliristian. But whether the Alexandrian philosophers 
are thus justified or not, can we refuse to admit, at 
least, that their second forecast and belief as to the 
consequences of the triumph of Christianism, has been 
amply fulfilled? Yet once more, and it was m this 
that was summed up all the forecasts and beUefs that 
impelled and gave ardour to the polemic of the Neo- 

Epist. xiv. p. 03, and ccxxui. p. 339. Only in Gregory of Nyssa, th4 
brother of Basil, do we find among the early Chrbtians a similarly re- 
fined feeling of Nature. 
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Platonista; they anticipated in the triumpli of Chris- 
tianism, the domination of Superstition, and debasement 
by supernatural terrors. Aud were they wrong in their 
anticipation ? Do not all we, millions as we now 
probably are of professing ChriMtians who do, never- 
theless, though deeply we reverence Jesus of Nazarelli, 
not worship in him the infinite and eternal God, once 
on a time virgin-bom, crucified, and reborn ; do not 
wo all also thus regard the distinctive dogma of 
Christianism as, in many at least of its consequences, a 
disastrous superstition ? And do not we, too, regard 
with a contempt equal to that of the Neo-Platonists 
tlie giving to Morality, as, in fact, Cliristianity did give 
to it, the supernatural sanctions of Heaven and Hell, 
instead of those natural sanctions of the Individual 
Conscience, and the Common Good, which Greek 
Philosophy had begun, at least, to substitute for that 
base supernaturalism of the vulgar ethics to which the 
religion of the Gfahleau fishermen gave a new force, 
and consecration ? 

12. And yet, though all the particular anticipations 
of the Neo-Platonista were, their general anticipation 
as to the consequences of the triumph of Christianity 
was not, verified. The consequences of the triumph of 
Christianism were, in fact, the closing of tlie Schools ol 
Philosophy, and the strangling of Science ; a view of' 
Nature and of Humanity which led to fanatical 
asceticism, and hateful intolerance ; the domination of 
Superstition, and debasement by supernatural terrors. 
For all these mischiefs can be so clearly shown to be 
not only logically, but historically connected with the 
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fundamental intellectnal conception of Christianity, that 
it is impossible truly to argue that they were subsequent 
only to, not consequent on the establishment of that 
religion — jyost, not propter hoc. And yet, though the 
Neo-Platonista were right in their particular anticipa- 
tions of the consequences of the triumph of Christianism, 
they were wrong in tlieir general anticipation, reason- 
able as, their premises having been historically veri- 
fied, we must confess that it was. Christiajiity did not, 
as the Alexandrian philosophers concluded from the 
profound mischiefs that they truly saw in it, bring 
^ spcial anarchy. On the contrary, Christianity was tlie 
very force that, from universal anarchy, saved society. 
Nor only did Christianity thus reoi^anize society, but, 
intellectually, as well as morally, it has been, with all 
its mischiefs, of incalculable service, to the progress of 
Humanity. 

13. This we shall see, if we now consider from the 
higher point of view offered by our ultimate Law of 
Man's History, that development of the notion of 
Miracle which our historical analysis has shown to be 
the essential intellectual characteristic of the Christian 
Eevolution. Our general historical Law, as will be re- 
membered, affirms that Thought, in its differentiating 
and integrating activity, proceeds from the simple 
conception of One-sided Determination, through the 
differentiation of Subjective and Objective, to the 
conception of Mutual Determination. Now, as I have 
already saitl, in the section on the discovery of this 
Law,' I mean by the phrase, 'simple conception of 

' Above, p. 190. 
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One-sided Determination,' to characterise the primitive 
notion of Causation. In tliis stage of culture, it cannot 
properly be said that there is the notion of Miracle, 
any more than of Law. For both notions are implicit 
in this firat stage. In order to the clear development 
of the notion of Law, there is needed the development 
of the notion of Miracle. This, we now see, was the great 
intellectual service performed by Christianity, under 
the predominating Semitic influencea of its Oriental 
origin. But the relation of the development of the 
notion of Miracle to the clear and complete develop- 
ment of the notion of Law, cannot here be fiilly 
pointed out. A more favourable occasion will, doubt- 
less, offer itself in the sequel.' Here I must content 
myself with but thus briefly indicating that the ultimate 
explanation of the development of the notion of 
Miracle, as the antithesis of that of Law, is to be 
found in relating it to that vast historical movement of 
the differentiation of the Subjective and the Objective, 
which was initiated by the great Revolution of the 
Sixth Century, B.C. And I trust that it will be one of 
the main results of this work to prove that rjch a 
differentiation is the true generalisation of the activity 
of that great middle period of Thought which, under 
the dominancy of Christianity, has prepared the way 
for that final conception of Causation as Mutual De- 
termination, the estabUshment of which will be the 
triumph of the Modem Revolution. 

14. But if I must here only thus briefly indicate how 
it was that, notwithstanding all its train of undeniable 
t Below, chap. t. sect. ii. 
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miacliicfs, and false as was its fundamental intellectual 
notion, Christianity was still of immense service to the 
intellectual progress of Humanity ; the consideration 
of the service rendered by Christianity to the moral 
progress of Mankind must be altogether postponed. 
Not here, by the river of Egypt, is there, but hereafter, 
perhaps, on the hills of Syria — at Bethlehem, at Jeni- 
salen), or at Nazareth— there may be, fit inspiration. 
But still, as, considering it fix)m an intellectual point 
of view, I have unfavourably contrasted the Christian 
with the Neo-Platonic theory of the Trinity ; I must 
here suggest, at least, the vast superiority, in a moral 
point of view, of the Christian conception. Just con- 
sider it. In the Neo-PIatonic conception of the Trinity 
there is a mere repeated relation of sequence. The 
Persons, on the other hand, of the Christian Trinity are 
in such relations to each other as to form what can 
hardly by any phrase be more adequately expressed 
than by that, already quoted, of Bossuet's : ' une sainte 
tt divine societd.' The Father, the co-ctemal only-bo- 
gotten Son, and the Holy Spirit proceeding from both 
the one and the other. Is it calculable the effect of 
such a supreme ideal of Love P What matters it that 
this sublime dream has no verifiable reality in a Super- 
natural Existence ? Has not man thus set himself an 
ideal of Love, in the constraining beauty of which diere 
is the prophecy of its realisation in Hmnanity itself? 

15. Thus does the New Philosophy of History teach 
us to look, not with the mere impartiality of cold 
indifference, but with the high justice of many-sided 
sympathy on the great facta of the history of Man. 
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And SO, if we take the side of the Neo-Flatonists 
against Christianity, it is but because wc see that what 
they saw of its mischiefs was true; and know that 
what we know of its benefits they could not know. 
But if we judge this religion without sentimentality, 
we judge it also without hatred. For there can 
be no hatred where there is no fear. And the New 
Philosophy of History not only assures us, by that 
great law which is its central doctrine, that the days of 
a religion, of which the fundamental intellectual con- 
ception is Miracle, are numbered, and its power over, 
at least, all those who can rise to the conception of Law, 
given to another ; but assures us, by the incomparably 
grander reach of its sympathy when set side by side 
with the historical philosophy of Christianity, that the 
Eevolution of which it is at once the philosophy and 
the religion will ultimately be triumphant ; assures us 
that the Philosophy of History, of which the outcome 
is the Ideal of Humanity, will, not only because of ita 
greater truth, but because of its wider love, ultimately 
triumph over that — beneficent as, notwithstanding all 
the mischiefs of its falsehood, in its day, it has been — 
that philosophy at once and religion of which the 
central figure is a miraculous Christ. 
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SECTION III. 
THE ItELATIOS OF BRO.VDCHURClllSM TO SEO-PLATOXISM. 

1. If sucli a conclusion ns tliat to which we are led 
by an historical analysis of the facts, and philosophical 
consideration of the bearings of the development of 
the notion of Miracle, excites loud murmurs of dissent ; 
subtle arguings about the interpretation of myth and 
legend, in order to such a reconciliation of Reason and 
Faith as may haply content the former, and leave the 
latter untransformed ; and a confused clamour of defi- 
nitions of Christianity in which its intellectual aspect 
as a gi'eat historical revolution is left wholly out of 
account — standing where we now are, the futility of all 
this babble is too evident to permit of its disturbing 
our confidence in the conclusion by which it has been 
excited. On this silent shore, once so throngal with 
the varied fervent life of that great transitional age 
dominated by the Schools of Alexandria, we but hear 
the disjiutcs of the later Neo-Platonists over again. 
Again this strand re-echoes with moral ideas and 
a.'iipirationH which have no adequate expression or due 
satisfaction in the Old Faith ; re-echoes with innu- 
merable explanations and inteqi relations,' allegorisings 

' Of these, inftncient times, there were, lit lewt, three distinct syatemB, 
which mn; be dietingiiished as the Stoicnl, the Eiiliemerist, and the 
Neo-1'lBtoiiic. The firat offered eiplftnntiotis founded on physical facta ; 
the eei^niid, hiRtnriutl explnnntions ; nnd the third, expltmations partly hy 
means of a theory of demons, partly by nid of mystical allegoriea. 
Quite siDf,'ulHrly analogous ara the hermeueuticnl Bystenu of our Cbristiiin 
Latituditiurians. 
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and spiriUmlisings of the Old Creed ; re-echoes with 
declamations that but testify to sense of the need, and 
want of the power of reconstruction. For again we 
approach the culminating epoch of a great ^e of 
Transition. Again, with an old religion, a civihsation 
is seen to be falling into ruin. And again, we hear 
the despairing cries of those who, notwithstanding all 
their love of the old religion, and all their subtlety in 
spiritualising its materialism, see, not only that it is 
doome<l, but with it the whole social system of which 
it was the life. And yet, as then, the destruction of 
tJie old religion and civilisation was, so now the same 
phenomenon will be the prelude, not, as imagined, to 
universal anarchy, but to a new and higher religion, a 
new and higher civilisation. 

2. But similar as is modern Latitudinarianism, or, 
to use a preferable, because shorter and Saxon word, 
Broadchurchism, to ancient Keo-Platonism,' the essen- 
tial difference between them must not be overlooked ; 
and, in pointing it out, I hope to clear away all doubt 
that may still exist as to the intellectual character of 
the Christian Revolution. Neo-Flatonism fought for a 
true intellectual conception, or for what must be 

' ' The rettoration attempted satiafies nobody ; critidem sees that it u 
but a compromise irith tbe exig«n<Jet of an uncomfortable position ; 
conaKrVHtiBiu piefen the old tuiuH to a castle in the air.' — Sulttr 
lU'-ieio, 1364, pp. 780-7, in a notice of liichler's Udier Leben und Qii$tu- 
aUwkkdimg da Ro^, Bat with a really hamorous Protestant blind- 
ness, it is to 'the partial reaction of our own age in the direction of 
Roman Catbolictsm,' tbat tbe rise and fall of tbe Neo-Flatonic Fhilo- 
•opb J is stud to ' present a ringnlar parallel.' 8ur«lj if any parallel is 
to be drawn at all, modem Roman Catiiolicism is the repreaentatire of 
the ancient Orthodox PaffaaiBni, and, as in the text I maintain, ProtoBtaot 
Broadchuicliism of Neo-Flatoniim. 
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admitted to have been, at worst, the metapliyeical 
rudiments of sudi a conception. Broadchurchism con- 
tends for a false intellectual conception. Both Nco- 
riatonism and Broadcliurchisni endeavour to reconcile 
Reason with Faitli, in defending an old creed, by alle- 
gorising and spiritiiahsing its myths and legends. But 
the law, now well established, had not in the Alex- 
andrian age been even suggested, that miraculous 
iiari-ativea are simply facts of primitive culture,' and 
hence, tliat all aliogorisings and spiritualisings of such 
namitlves are mere dreamings. And further, the 
Neo-l*latonic interpretations of myth had, for their 
ultin'iute object, the defence of what was essentially the 
notion of Law against that of Miracle; while the 
Broadchurch interpretations of n:yth have for their 
object the defence of some more or less attenuated 
notion of Miracle against that of Law. And, finally, 
as to the diOereiice of the similai' struggles of Neo- 
Platonism and Broadchurchism. Neo-Platonism fell 
bccimse it opposed what was distinctively, though this 
it could not see, a Moral Eevolution; and Broad- 
fhurchism, in all its thousand forms, will fall, because 
it opixises what is distinctively, though this it refuses 
to sec, an Intellectual Revolution. 

3. And here we, in fact, toueli what is the gist of 
the whole matter. All tlie great phenomena of human 
nature, whether individual or social, arc at ouce moral 
and intellectual. But at one time, the most active 
ftuces are of a moral, at another time, of an intellectual 
chaiacter. At one time it is new moral forces that, 
' S«c bi-low, clmp. IV. Btct. iii. 
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finding no adequate means of expression in existing 
intellectual forms, give birth to new, or remould tlie 
most fitting of the old, intellectual conceptions. At 
another time, it is intellectual forces that seem to give 
birth to new moral forces in breaking down old bar- 
riers, stimulating by new horizons, and, in giving freer 
scope, giving also more forceful vigour to the perennial 
moral enthusiasm of Humanity, Of the former cha- 
racter was the Christian, of the latter is tlie Modern 
lievoUition. Cluistianity was an intellectual, because 
it was a moral, revolution. It developed the notion 
of Miracle, because there was not then existing any 
notion of Law adequate to the expression of its new 
moral sentiment. The moral characteristics, on the 
other hand, of the Modern Revolution are rather effects 
than causes of the great intellectual changes by which 
it is distinguished. The Nco-Platoniata vainly imagine^ 
tliat old syjnbols could be made adequate containing 
forms of new moral ideas. And similar is the error of 
Broadchurchism, but greater, and even still more 
futile. For then, tlie new moral ideas were working 
out for themselves expressioiLS of which the funda- 
mental intellectual conception was false ; and now, it 
is from the lai^er truth of new intellectual concep- 
tions that those moral ideas arise in attempting to 
read which into the old symbols, Broadchurchism, 
like Neo-Platoniam, does but destroy what it would 
defend, and what it would explain it but explodes. 

4. Similar, then, is Broadchurchism to Neo-Platoniam 
in the religious character, but dissimilar in the intellec- 
tual object of its activity. The chief activity of both, 
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in reference to religion, may be characterised as ; 

interpretation of myths. But the intellectual object 

* Neo-riatonism was the preservation of, at least, 

|. rudiment of the conception of Law ; while the int< 

ii lectual object of Broadchurchism is the preservati( 

of, at least, a shadow of the notion of Miracle. Befle 
\ tion on this diflference will, I trust, clear away whatev< 

doubt may remain as to the development of the notic 

of Miracle having been tlie distinctive intellectuj 

feature of the Christian Revolution. And if we furthc 

: consider the manner in which this notion of Miracle ; 

now defended by Christian Apologists ; how futile is th 

defence, and how suicidal, the abandonment of it ; w 

shall not only see what the intellectual character wa 

'! of the Christian, but how antithetical is tlie characte 

of the Modem Revolution, and how immense its ad 
vance. 
r I \ 5. Some, for instance, give freely up all the Miracle 

of Christianity, save the greatest of them all, that o 
the Resurrection. Hold by it, and give up the others 
toes not, then, the greater include the less? Or oi 
what unverifiable, and pro re natd assumption as to th^ 
habits of God, are the less not included in the greater i 
Others again, ignoring, or ignorant of, that real distinc 
tion between Law and Miracle, which is, in fact, as ] 
hope in the sequel to make clear, the distinction be 
tween an earlier and later mode of conceiving causes 
these other defenders, or rather apologists of miracle 
seek to explain the Supernatural as the interference, noi 
of an external and arbitrary power, but of a * highei 
law.' Or again, eviscerating the Christian Creed o: 
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everything that it is important to ChristiaQity to prove, 
they represent what they have left of it as an 
'hypothesis,' and talk in pseudo-scientific fashion of 
'the method of its verification,'' But to what can 
such sophistries, sometimes pathetic, but oftener con- 
temptible, be compared but to the homage that Vice 
pays to Virtue ? If it received even the homage of 
Hypocrisy from all who had hitherto been unblushing 
offenders, would not Virtue be justified in thinking that 
the reign of Vice was coming to an end P And when 
even Christiana themselves pay Science the homage of 
disguising the Supernatural, may we not justly conclude 
that their religion, based as it is on Miracles, is in the 
last stages of a struggle which can hardly but have au 
issue similar to that which ended the vain effort of 
Neo-Platonism ? 

6. ' Mais le sentiment que J^us a introduit dans le 
monde est bien le udtre . . . en ce sens nous sommes 
Chn^tiuns, mcme quand nous nous s^parons sur presque 
tous lea points de la tradition chr^tienne qui nous a 
prtic^d^.'* And though the defence of Miracle is 
now wholly given up, and every single d<^ia of the 
Christian Creed is maintained to be false, or at least 
not to be verifiably true, still Christianity is declared to 
be ' une reUgion universelle et eternelle,' ' ' la religion 
dtemelle de I'humanit^,' * &c. Now, without question, 

■ It Kems nnnecAsarj to nune, or mora particularlj to letei to, 0117 
of the iuDQinerabte smajs of Uiat traDdtional, uid therkbre popular, but 
ephemeral literfttura in which mich views are to be found. * 

* Renan, Vit <fe Jitu*, pp. 44&-7. * Ibid. p. 444. 

* Renan, De la Part dai Ri^iUm Mitn&iptM, p. S3; compare aboStiwuB, 
Leben Jau, h. n., Sohhuiabhaadbaig ; and Mr. Matthew Aniold'a eMayl 
on LUeraba^ tmd Dogma, ftc 
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l!*«/rc i^ u b<,*ii3<.' iu wui^'ii Jesii? of Xazaretii is, and fc 
e\«.'j will Ijt revereiiceJ ai' a masier, and beloved as 
f b] 'jluer by all ihfj&e who, • having heard of lain wii 

^ the: hearhig of the ear/ have anjthmg in their hean 

If of l]jo»t^ divine Wants which are the germs of all rel 

t gions, and iy>me touch of which makesi the whole worl 

kill- liul, iu thii? ^enbe, the sense in which^tiese mos 
advance<] Chiistian Ajxjkigists, love and reverence th 
memory of llie Prophet of Nazareth ; Christ, howeve 
h\x\}rit\vi^ liis ideali^In and self-devotion may be reckoned 
ib btill but a man ; a redeemer still, but redeeming ii 
no <Aher h>en.se thaa as, from materialism and sel£sh 
nehH, hiakya Muni, the Buddlia^ and St Francis of Assis 
redeem. And so to define Christianity as to call onesel 
, i' / / a Christian because one thus beheves in Christ cannot 

I think, but appear to an unbiassed historical judgment 

untiutlifuhiess, to an unobscured moral sense, dishonesty. 

7. For tlie fact is unquestionable that, as I have 

above pointed out, Cliristianity was, and, by the very 

niitiu'c of the hunian mind, could not but be, at once 

an intelleittuul, and a moral revolution. Nor do any 

know better than those scholarly critics to whom I 

, have just alluded that *the sentiment which Jesna 

^ inlroihiced into the world' was but part of a great 

gi'uerjd rovoUition in monil feelings and aspirations ; 
I luul that what was peculiar in the Christian sentiment 

was owing to the reaction of the form in which it was 
exprtssinl In tlie meix? fact of being characterised by 
\ huger tVati^rnal sentiment, all the contemporary sects 
weiv very much on a level with Christianity ; and the 
inonil ivvolulion of the lime is just as visible in the writ- 
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ings of Olympians as of Cliristians." But the special tone 
and character which the lai^er fraternal sentiment, as 
also the idealism, and mysticism of the age took in Chris- 
tianity was, as it evidently coiikl not but be, determined 
by the historical theory with wliicli it was in Christianity 
connected, or, in other words, the intellectual form in 
which it was embodied. A definition, therefore, of 
Christianity, either as a sentiment only, or only as a 
doctrine, would be as inadequate historically, as it would 
be onesided philosophically. And this becomes fur- 
ther evident when we observe what was the chief cause 
of the prevalent moral ideas of the time exercising so 
much more powerfully regenerating a popular influence, 
as presented by Christianity, than as presented by any 
of the other sects which ran with it for so long in the 
great race, of which the prize was the government of 
consciences. For, without question, if we abandon the 
unvcrifiable dreams of theology, and study the verified 
focts of history, the chief cause of the triumph of 
Christianity over the Stoic, Epicurean, Neo-Platonic, 
and other sects which, while they fancied themselves 
foes, were but rivals, and distanced foreruimers,* is to be 
found in the prodigious emotional power of that genend 
theory of the origin, progress, and destiny of Mankind, 
of which the central figure, typified in all the Past, and 
triumphant in all the Future, is the crucified Son of God. 

' .See the works on the Ilvitorj of MorKl<i of Zellet, Denis, MftrUin, 
KoutUville, Leckj, &c 

' ' C« titre luur convi«nt, quoique pluuenra «oient contemporaina da 
I'Sre chr^lieDne, d'autres UD peu posUrieura ; car I'ltv^uciiient d'unu 
relitrion ne dale que du jour on elle eat accpptiie par k-n pciiple*. cnmma 
le ri^ne d'uD pT^tandant date de sa victoire.' — Mdoard, Uerme* Tiitme- 
giiie, Intrvd. pp. x. xi. 



' * 
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8, IIow, th^^, can men truthfully, though — so pe 
mm-itv^i arfi the w>phi*trie!j of sentiment — honestly the; 
^ no doubt, may call themselves still Christians whe 

f they have ca*ft a.«ide not merely the doctrine which i 

^ diMtin^livc of Chri**tianity in its intellectual aspect, bu 

f the dodrine to which at the same time, everythincF tha 

in rliHtinctive of it in its moral aspect is owing 
FijelirifT inunt l>e ex[)resso<l in words and doctrines ; an( 
the words and doctrines in which it is expressed reaci 
on the feeling. And this applies not only to th^ 
ftentiment of Cliristianity historically, but also to the 
wjntinujnt of Christ individually. We hear much talk 
;", of the 'pure' religion of Jesus, and of the 'pure' 

n^ligion of the Gospels. But this ' pure ' religion was 
no ab -tract sentiment ; nor was it a mere morality, but 
already a tolerably definite Creed ; and in the teaching 
of JesuH himself, if we are to trust the rej)orts of it, 
ftrcj to be found the germs, at least, of all the doctrines 
of Orthotloxy. Yet, if this is so ; then, when every 
•i dopna, not of the Fathers only, nor only of the Evan- 

' p»li?4ts, but of Clirist himself is discarded, and when 

I 

the moral spirit of the religion they taught is ex- 
proitfHHl in quite new intellectual forms, and by that 
verj* fact pn^foundly mcxlified ; siu-ely one gains no- 
thinjj but a more sentimental satisfaction— or what is, 

I alas! in tlu\?e days a far more general and powerful 

temptation to imtnithfulness and dishonesty, material 

: ttdvantagi^s — by departing from the historical definition, 

and orvlinary signification of the words ' Christianity/ 
Had * Christian ; ' equivvxrating with them in some 
ecii^^toriv" meaning of one's own, and 'paltaring in a 
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double sense.' And when one has not only privately 
abandoned, but publicly shown the falsehood of every 
belief that has hitherto been ordinarily implied by the 
word * Christianity ; ' if one still speaks of it as ' the 
eternal religion of Humanity,' this can surely, from a 
scientific point of view, be regarded as but a mere Neo- 
Platonic subtlety ; a sophistry, with just such an amount 
of trutli in it as to obscure the judgment of thinkers, 
and just such a likeness to a Judas-kiss as to intensify 
the hate of beUevers. 

9. In order to unite we must distinguish ; giving o 
things names with definite concrete meanings attacheil 
to them ; and this, just in order that we may more 
clearly show how they are related to each other. 
The unity, for example, of the Physical Forces is not 
shown by confusing them all under some common 
name, but by correlating them under different names. 
Or, again, in showing the unity of Organic Species, the 
naturahst does not carry the same name across the 
roost diverse transformations; nor imagine that, by 
giving different names with definitely limited meanings 
to different species, he docs anything more than make 
the comprehension of their relations, that is, of their 
oneness, more clear and assured. Even in studying 
the transformations of belief, of thought, and of insti- 
tutions, the same rule is followed, except in this single 
case of the transformation now, on all hands, admitted 
to be taking place in the Creed of Christendom. In 
this case, the most antagonistic beliefs are included 
under the same name. Nay, most singular of all, very 
many of those who profess in some sense or other to 
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believe Jesus of Nazareth to have been Very God of 
Very God, will now insist on calling, even those who 
deny that fundamental dogma of the supernatural 
character of Jesus, which, as we have seen, gave to 
Christianity not only its intellectual, but its moral dis- 
tinctiveness, still Christians. The motive, however, of 
this unwonted hberality is but too apparent. The Chris- 
tian party would otherwise appear too weak. But let 
us, who see in all the shifts and subtleties of Broad- 
churchism the signs of a Transition that will issue in 
a Eevolution similar to, but incommensurably greater 
than that whicli Neo-Platonism, in thinking to impede, 
prepared, conceive Christianity, as in fact it was, a 
Eevolution, not moral only, but intellectual also, and 
false in its characteristic intellectual conception ; cease 
to give shelter to unmanly sentimentalities, and base 
dishonesties, by a use of the term opposed at once to 
its ordinary significance, and the facts of history ; and 
name the Creed in which that larger fraternal senti- 
ment which originated in a great Prechristian Eevolu- 
tion, and which the fictions of Christianity only nar- 
rowed, though they intensified, is carried on, and en- 
larged by union with the conception of Law, and 
a true Philosophy of History— Humanitarianism. 



But the sun is now sinking over Alexandria, and, in 
the tender glow of his departing beams, deep sympathy 
arises with those pious regrets for a fancied beautiful 
Past, which are the profoundest cause of the subtle inter- 
pretations and unhistorical definitions against which, as 
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obscuring the tiue intellectual character of the Christian 
EevolutioD, we hiive been contending. Nay, even in 
our contention with tltem, we shall not now refuse to 
admire obstinate fidelities that still rogin-d with long- 
ing the dedining Orb of a long Human Age. But 
Humanity, in its vast progress, st(tps not to sympathise 
or to admire. It marches on, ciiishing without pity 
the belated defenders of vanquished causes, and letting 
the dead bury their dead.' And so be it, as it must. 

Let us then turn to another aspect of life. For it were 
diflicult to say whether one loses more of truth by having 
regard exclusively to what are ordinarily distinguished 
as the realities of existence, or exclusively to those great 
transformations of ideas, consciousness of which gives 
to the lower phases of life thuir humour and their 
pathos. And so, as we re-enter the modem city from 
our solitary stroll on the Mediterranean beach, or along 
tlie banks of the Mareotic lake, let us recall another 
aspect of ancient Alexandrian life than that which, in 
the anal<^y which it presents to the intellectual activity 
of the Present Age, we have hitherto been dwelling on. 
And grateful must be our thanks to the Poet who, 
though in time so long antecedent to the period on 
which we have been more particularly meditating, still 
— for popular manners change but slowly — brings 
home to us, with such dcUghtful freshness and power, 
the joyous physical life coexisting with the anxious aiid 
aspiring intellectual life, Rowing, so far and yet so 
near, with its vast transforming activity. Live, then, 
you charming Syracusans, Gforg6 and Praxinoe, so dear 
' Compare Htewd, Bermtt TritmeguU, Inlivd. pp. ix.-z. 
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because so much of the universal Woman, * das Ewig- 
WeibHche,' in you ; hve immortal in the many-nationed 
Alexandria in which you have still song-celebrated 
sisters,^ in fair Greek Uranies and Athenes, not the 
less lovable, perhaps, because more like you than 
their names ; live side by side with those in whose 
hearts and brains worked the high thouglits and pro- 
found emotions \vliich, tliougli you prayed — 

substituted for your beloved Adonis, Christ ! ^ 

Yet the whirligig of Time brings its revenges. And 
PS, in those days, Adonis and Osiris gave place to Clirist, 
tl\ere is, in these days, being substituted for tlie super- 
natural ideal of Christ, the natural ideal of Humanity ; 
and that, in spite again of women's prayers and tears. 
But now — having in tlie considerations suggested at 
Alexandria attained some such preliminary clearness, 
perhaps, with resi^ect to the character of the Cliristian 
Revolution, as may put us in the right track in pursuing 
our further enquiries as to the origin of the myths 
of Christianity — let us bid adieu to the Capital of 
Neo-Platonism. 

1 Yd ben&t Iskendereeyeh ! 



Wa-sh-shefdif sukkareeyeh. — Arab Song, 

' Farewell, beloved Adonis^ and come-agdn to us then furinfr-well. 

' See Arnold, E^saj/i in Criiicistn: I\iyan and Medufval Religious 
Sentiment. There is here admirably contraBted with this Adonis hymn 
of the l'iv)"«"»'"»««« of Theocritus (b.c. 280) the CaiUico (Idle Creature of 
S. Francis of Assisi, for a readily accessible orijrinal of which Pee 
Oliphant's Life of S. i'V/nK-w, pp. 2:34-5. Compare Mr. Arnold's transla- 
tion of the St/racusans in the above-cited work, pp. 103 flg., with that 
*en vers Francois,* by Ililaire Bernard de Uoqueleyre, Seig. de 
Longepierre : Les Idglles de Thorite, Paris, 1688. 



CHAPTER n. 

AT THE SOCK-TOMB OF STABL-AKTAR. 

' For whicb otuse the ancients miule Pan, that ie Nature, to pin; upon ad 
harp ; but sense, which only pasaively perceives particular outward 
objects, doth here, like the brute, hear nothing but mere noise and 
Bdund and clatter, but no music or harmony at all ; having no active 
principle and anticipatioa within it*elf to comprehend it bj, and cor- 
respond or vitally sympathise with it ; whereas the niind of a rational 
and intellectual being will be ravished and enthusiastictilly trans' 
ported in the contemplation of it, and of iu own accord dance to this 
pipe of Fan, Xature'e intellectiuil music and harmony.' 

Cddwobth, IiiMitelual SgtUm, voL ni. p. 600. 

THE ORIGIN OP THE MYTHS OF KATUEIANISM. 

At the Eock-torab of Stabl-Antar, high on the Libyan 
hills that rise behind Asyoot, the capital of the Saeed, 
or Upper Egypt, the reflections which had for some 
time been occupying me on the Aspects of Nature 
in the Nile-valley ; on the Want* of Mind and the 
Powers of Nature as, in their interaction, the Cause of 
the Myths of those religions of the First Age of Hu- 
manity, which we have distinguished as Naturianism ; 
and on that reflection of Nature in the Nile-valley 
which we find in Osirianism — these varied reflections 
seemed here to come, at length, into some measure of 
articulate clearness — ' es leuchtet mir ein ! ' 

Hitherto travelling alone, with the servants I had 
brought from Malta, at Cairo, Mr P and his brother 
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Captain R. P asked rae to join them, and we 

together chailered a dahabieeh, or Nile-boat, which was 
named, from a Spanish reminiscence, ' La Nina' (the Pet). 
And our voyage was neither the less impressive, nor 
the less delightful, because our progress was slow. 
For we were sailing up that ancient river AiiytiTTo^', 
at the mouth of which, before it was yet called 
only by the name of Nileus, a king of the land, Me- 
nelaos, in the Homeric legend, of a date here almost 
modern, had anchored his fleet. We had, on the far- 
stretching Tableland of the Pyramids of Geezeeh, of 
Abooseer, of Sakkara, and of Dashoor, entered on the 
exploration of a monumental world, taking us many mil- 
lenniums back in Human History.^ In the towns and 
villages along the banks, on the narrow strip between the 
river and the desert, there was, whenever we cared to 
land, perpetual adventure amid new forms of life. Ee- 
turning to our dahabieeh, she looked always worthy 
both of her name and its memories, with her half-furled 
wing-like sails fluttering in the wind, as she lay-to, all 
flashing with, here but fit, and not gaudy colour, from 
her gay pennon, and great white wings edged with blue, 
from her black hull ribanded with red, white, green, and 
yellow, and from the Oriental costumes of her crew. 
And ever, from joyous sunrise, tlu-ough midday splen- 
dour, to gorgeous sunset, we were in the midst of 
Aspects of Nature which, in the unchanged grandeur, 
silence,^ and serenity of their beauty, had profoundly 

* See Bunsen, Egypt's JHace^ voL ii. pp. 86-105. 
' But it was not till after my return home that, — lyinpr one Aunny 
summer-afternoon on the greensward alone in Richmond Park, amid a 
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impressed the Human Spirit, and influenced its deve- 
lopment, from ages immemorial. Yet, for more than 
a week, the feeling of it all was more opprcssive than 
delightful ; till, at lengtli, landing at tlie little [lort of 
El Hamra, riding to, and through Asyoot, and then 
walking up the tomb-excavated promontory of the 
Libyan hills, we stood before Stabl-Antar. 

Imagine a broad far-out-lengthened river with rich 
alluvial banks, wealthy with wheat and sugar, cotton 
aleo, tobacco, and innumerable vegetables, and over- 
shadowed by frequent groves of village-hiding palms ; 
here and there acacias, and one or two other trees, 
but the beautiful palm ever the undisputed king; 
ima^ne such river-banks everywhere soon, and so 
suddenly tost in the Desert that you can hterally stand 
with one foot on the black, and life-teeming soil of 
the river-bank, and the other on the sands ; and from 
the sands see rise a continuous range of steep desert 
hills towering, on either side, up; and imagine all 
bathed in a sunshine, the radiance of which, as it pours 
down from the depths of brilliant azure, seems almost 
unearthly. • • • I can fancy the lifegiving river, flowing 
within wide deserts, under walling mountains, and 
between banks of its own soil, left in its overflows, mur- 
muring as it gleams beneath the strong, serene, and 
solemn light, murmuring to some disenchanted, but si- 
lently resolute one of this anarchic time the psalm of an 
heroic life — a life gleaming with the reflection of those 
ideas of divine beauty and love which have made all 

dirine chortu of birde,— I became expreufy awue of the Toicelvwneu 
of Nature in Egypt 
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the Immortals intleiKjn'.lent of the inconstancy 
unsiitisfyiiigness of eartlily prosperity and per 
affection — a life which, in passing through a lo" 
desert- world, overflows but to make, of its sor 
fairest fruit- covered banks. • • • But, if true stu 
of History, we shall try to divest ourselves of m 
personal accidents of feeling, and endeavour U 
ourselves open to the sights of this Nile- world 
manner at cnre more simple and profound. 



THE ASPECTS OP NATUKE IS THE J.' ILE -VALLEY. 

1. liEiroLDiNG the magnificent Oasis-valley at 
feet, I recalled Mi-. Buckle's aflirniation, ' that, in 
civilisations exterior to Europe, all nature cousj: 
to increase the authority of the imaginative facul 
and weaken the authority of the reasoning on' 
Well, suppose it granted — though I by no nn 
admit that in Europe the Aspects of Nature 
8uch as to have exercised no such inlluence on 
imagination as History need take cc^nisance of 
could not hence follow, as he contends, that 
division between European and Non-European ci 
sation must be the basis of the Philosophy of Hiatc 
unless the European peoples and their civilisations i 
autochthonous.' But they are not. Both have t 

< Hitioty of di-ilualion, vol. I. p. 118, ■ Ibid. pp. 13B-0 

* Conipu« LitM, in a renew of Mr. Buckle's woilt in La Fhiloi 
jaotkire, t. II. p. 65. 
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roots in Asia. In so fiir, particularly, as the springs of 
the civilisation of Christendom are, or have been, in 
Christianlsm, they have been in an Oriental Keligion.' 
There can, then, be no such diviision between European 
and Non-European civilisation as Mr. Buckle affirmed. 
On the contrary, a general view of History presents the 
East and the West as exerting on each other the most 
important mutual action since the West existed. Nut 
to speak of tides of conquest from each of them on 
the other, the East has, from all time, given to the West 
its Religions; and now the West, in giving its Science 
to the East, may perchance be found, it also, to give, 
with a New Ideal, the equivalent, at least, of a Reli- 
gion. A Philosophy of History, therefore, that has a 
just estimate of the influence of Moral Forc^ will 
require that European Civilisation be studied in its 
Oriental, and even primajval religious sources. For if, 
as ia affirmed by that axiom, by which I would express 
the fiindamental scientific notion of Mutual Determina- 
tion, Every Existence is a System in a determined and 
determining System of Co-existences;^ then, the form 
of every existence is the result of the reciprocal 
action between an internal element and external co- 
esistents. In the case of a later new religion, the 
most important of the external determinants will 
evidently be the atmosphere of cotemporary Thought 
and Belief. But in the case of the origin of a pri- 

' Far more tnily, at leMt, as the foregoinR chapter has, I trust, Hiresdj 
shown, and aa will be mote fully saen in the lequel, ia ChiistioniBm an 
Oriental than, aa Dean Milmui calla it, a Greek Religion. — SUtitry of 
Latin ChrUtiantty, toL I. p, 1. 

* See Introd. above, p. 158. 
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inicval religion, it maybesakl, speaking generally, 
tlieru are no external determinants but the Pc 
anj Aspects of Nature. Ami so, if we would thoroi 
investigate the origin of a later religion, we mus 
deavour to understand, and if possible, even sy 
tlietically realise the circumstances of tlie origin of 
primiEval religion, the atmosphere of which mainb 
tcrminetl the form of the later religion. 

2. To apply this. Our introductory consider! 
of the intellectual character of the Cliristian Ke^ 
tion has shown its essential feature to consist in 
development of the notion of Miracle. We have br 
indicated the origin of this, in referring it to 
Differentiation of Subjective and Objective which m; 
the Second of the Tliree Ages distinguished by 
Ultimate Law of History. But the origin of the j 
ticiikr form taken by this Christian development of 
notion of Miracle has still to be investigated. We si 
I think, find that one, at least, of the principal cai 
influencing it, was the atmosphere of Naturian, ; 
more particularly of Osiriau Mythology in which 
narratives of the Evangelists were written, and 
doctrines of the Apostles and Fathers elaborated, 
so, it becomes of the highest interest to examine 
origin of this Osirian Mytholc^y, to the influence 
which we thus trace the form taken by the mira^ 
dogmas of Christianity. For if one, at least, of 
principal causes of the formation of these dogmas ■ 
the cotemporary Osirian mythology ; and if this vayX 
logy itself can be naturally expliiined ; then, the wl 
system of Christian dogma, including, of course, 
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central theory of the supernatural character of Jeaus 
of Nuzaretli, \s but a mythology, of whicli the ultimate 
roots are in the causes wliich determinetl Osirianism. 
Hence, the study of the origin of the Osirian, is the 
study of one of the profoundest origins of the Cliristian 
religion and civilisation ; and we see how false was 
that separation of European from Non-European His- 
tory, to which Mr. Buckle seems to have been led by 
his strange and all-pervading fallacy as to the relation 
of Intellectual and Moral Forces. Let it be granted, 
at least, in the meantime, that the relevancy of the 
study of the origin of Oairianism to the inquiry which 
is the main subject of this book may possibly, in the 
sequel, be made clear. 

3. But by what Method shall we endeavour to 
understand the influence of the Powers, and particu- 
larly of tlie Aspects of Nature as the external deter- 
minants of such a primeval religion as Osirianism P 
The cycles of Earth's history are of vastly longer period 
than the cycles of Man's history ; and the Aspects, 
therefore, of Nature, which determined tlie religious 
ideas of our remotest ancestors, are, for the most part, 
still unchanged. Hence, Travel, as a Subjective Experi- 
mental Method, is the means by which we may learn to 
understand the conditions of the origin of a primaeval 
religion. Comte has admirably remarked that, in Socio- 
\o^ as in Biolc^, there is, at least, an indirect expe- 
rimental method in the observation of pathological or 
abnormal phenomena.' But what I would here point out 
is that, in the study particularly, though by no means 

< PhSuMophi* pontiit, t IT. pp. 428, Sg. 
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exd usively, of pri 11103 val religions and civilisations, Travel 
is to be used not only as a method for gaining, but as 
a method for appreciating facts ; not only as an objec- 
tive, but as a subjective experimental method; not 
only as a method by which facts may be diversely 
presented, but as a method by which we ourselves may 
be, as it were, the subjects of experiment, and may, 
by realising the effects of Natural Environment, be 
disciplined into sympathy with, and hence true under- 
standing of the forces, especially of primaeval origins. 
Even in the study of Natural Phenomena, the Ex- 
perimental Method is needed as a means of subjective 
discipline, as well as of objective acquisition. For 
the advantage of Experiment, as the physical discoverer 
well knows, is not merely in its giving new facts, but 
in its fixing the gaze on common facts. And Experi- 
ment is utterly barren except it does so fix the gaze ; 
except a man is thereby made so to feel the phenomena, 
to be so attracted by them, so to love them, we may 
almost say, that he broods over them in constant 
meditation, seeking an idea by which to connect them. 
If, then, we find that such a deep feeling of Nature 
has been the moral cause or condition of all the 
greatest discoveries in the Natural Sciences, how much 
more necessary must it be in those more complex 
Humanital Sciences, in which we endeavour to under- 
stand the influence of Nature on the development of 
Consciousness ? For here it is not only necessary that 
the mind shoidd be fixed on tlie objective conditions 
of the phenomena studied ; but that, through sym- 
pathy, it should learn to see how these objective 
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eonditioiia came to produce their subjective effects. 
Tlie Aspect3 of Nature, and the Monuments of the 
People. The true student of Man's history will not 
be content with the mere knowledge that the former 
determined the shape and cliaracter of the ideaa, of 
which the latter are the expressions in Art ; but he 
will seek, in using Travel as a subjective experimental 
method, sympathetically to realise the causal relation ; 
and hence, to be so impressed by the Aspects of Nature, 
here, for instance, in Egypt, as even they were who first 
wandered down into this oasis-valley, those great spirits 
who created the Egyptian Gods, and gave to Egyptian 
Art its Ideals. 

4. Nor is what I or another may, from the impres- 
sion made on ourselves by the physical aspects of 
Egypt, or any other primasval land, affirm to be pro- 
bably such as that originally received by the buildei-s 
of its monuments, an idle dream incapable of verifica- 
tion. The reception of a certain impression from 
certain Aspects of Nature implies certain co-existing 
conditions in the phyBical characteristics, the mental 
capacities, and the social oi^anisation of the people, 
and certain sequential effects in the character of their 
Religion and Art. These serve inductively to check 
our deductions from what our subjective experience 
may lead us to assume as the impression originally 
made by the Aspects of Nature on the people whose 
primiEval religion we are studying. Neither the 
a priori nor the a postenori method alone lead to 
truth ; for the views given by tlie former are but 
mere fancies till tested by actual forms ; and the fonus. 
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given by the latter method, are a mere chaos till set iu 
orcTer by ideas. And great and indispensable as is in 
Science the insight of imaginative genius, and in the 
Philosophy of History the divining power of sympathy, 
it can be turned to useful purpose only if directed, and 
held in check by the bit and bridle of the methods of ob- 
jective research. Give Pegasus his head, and he careers 
but on the unsubstantial clouds. Yet no less assuredly is 
it true that, judged without sympathy, Man is misjudged. 
And great as are the defects in our historical know- 
ledge, even still greater are the defects in our historical 
sympathies. And the reason of want of practical belief 
in the greater facts of historical interrelation is, not so 
much defect of proof, as that crampedness of the heart 
which makes sterile the intellect except in accustomed 
grooves. Hence, the intellectual conviction of histori- 
cal law, and intellectual appreciation of historical forces 
must be quickened by the moral persuasion that arises 
from the widening of sympathy. And this, Travel 
should give. For its aim, as an historical method, not 
applicable merely to the case of the origin of a primae- 
val religion, but generally, is, not the acquisition of the 
mere knowledge that may ordinarily be found in books 
at home, but the freeing of the heart from the cramp- 
ing fetters of cant, custom, and conceit. And this, 
because without sympathy, there is no sacred religion 
that is not but a superstition ; no profound philosophy 
that is not but a logomachy ; no lofty heroism, but a 
selfishness. An unregulated sympathy — subjective im- 
pressions unchecked by objective facts — may, indeed, 
bear off the historical student into a mere cloudland. 
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Yet, without sympathy — winged Tegnsus — it is im- 
possible to gather aught from tlie fielda of IlistGi-y, but 
the strewn husks of facts ; imponaible to reach to, or 
carry away the golden fniit of the heaven-smihng Tree 
of Human Life. 

5. But let it be boldly stated, and clearly understood 
tliat Travel, thus used as a method of gaining historical 
insight through the enlargement of historical sym- 
pathy, is a means also of educating out of Christianity. 
For the intellectual theory of Christianity narrowed, 
if it iutensiiied, the larger fraternal sentiment of the 
age in which it originated. It was Cicero, not Paul, 
who first uttered the word Uumanitas. No such 
word, indeed, occurs in the Christian Scriptures. Paul, 
indeed, declared that ' there ia neither Jew nor Gentile.' 
But this he affirmed on the narrow, mythical, and 
mystical ground of ' all being one in Christ Jesus.' 
Cicero, on the other hand, abolished the distinction 
between Greek and Barbarian, and pronounced the 
immortal words ' Caritas Generis Humani,' (deamess 
of the Human Race), aud ' Totius coniplexus Gentis 
Humante ' (embrace of the whole Human Family), in 
the enthusiasm of Justice.' Christian sympathy is thus 
seen to be, not with men as men ; but as siuners or as 
saints ; as ' heirs of glory,' or as ' inheritors of damna- 
tion.' And the eympatliy required by, and already 

' De littibia, b. t. c. xxiii. ; see kIbo Pro Sine. Amer. c isti.: Bod 
Seneca, Ep. 66. Comptire ProudhoD, lie la Juttice Am* la Rfvoiution et 
Ann ['£gli*e ; Mid Boutteville, La Morale dt Vh-gUie et la Maralt natu- 
ttUe. And, even centuriea Kaxlier in the development of ibe mornl injti)- 
lutinn nf the Sixth Century B.c , we find the record ntion nf the '^reat Hiid 
wondn)U8 deeds both of Oreekii And DarbftrlMnB' to be the expresa aim 
of the ' pablication of the reietircbea of Herod'itiu of IlulJcaraiusjj.' 



' 
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seen ui the scientifir. methods of investigating HLsto 
shows itself Un-Christinn in tliis ; that it takes i 
again the tnnhtion of that idea and sentiment 
Humanity which we owe neither to Jerusalem n 
to Nazareth, but to Rome and to Alexandria ; ai 
tlnisi, iiukHHl, historical sympathy is not only not Chr 
^ tian, but has. in Christianity, with the crass and cram 

iiifl inflncnfvjs of '\\s supeniatural historical theory, 
chief aiitflgoiiiet. Yet, tliongh indeed educating out 
Christianity, in any historically verifiable definition of 
Travel, as a subjective experimental method, has besid 
its high scientilic, no smalt moral value. And truly, 
thii-st for a more full, and noble life is felt, here, 
Kgj'pt, are the fountains to satisfy it. In the Gardi 
of the Nile are found, at length, the fabled Fountai 
of Youth. For, from the overlying beds of the ai 
<K',ea!i one drinks in new life for the body. And oi 
is offered, at least, new life for the mind, if, in tl 
right use of Travel, one can not only see, but feel thi 
tlie historic monuments of the land are not resul 
only of such material conditions as cheap laboui 
nor antiquities, to be regarded merely as curious oi 
clothes; but embodiments of primeval tliought an 
emotion with which we may still come into livin 
communion, and know ourselves kin with men of r 
molest ages. To one thus voyaging through the serei 
light of the Egyptian Sun, tlie Nile that has bee 
beloved tlirough so many ages of human existeuc 
and on whose banks they are still visible, become 
indeed, as a river of Elysium. And thus if one cs 
drink of the Ufe of others, one's own hfe is stixingthene 
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purifiod, rc'iiewotl. For Tmvcl, tliiis used, teaches that 
what ought to make existence desimble is but the joy 
of a sympatlietic life in others ; the joy of ever-increas- 
ing knowledge of Nature, and of Hunianity ; the joy of 
ever- widening love in that conseiousiiess of onenesa 
with all that is known, which performance of one's 
duty, as a part of the great Whole, gives even in its 
ever-uncontenting imperfection. 

6. Let us, tlien, endeavour thus to increa'se, at once, 
our knowledge, and widen our sympathy; and, in lay- 
ing ourselves open, in tlie moat simple and profound 
manner possible, to the siglits of this Nile-world, trans- 
port ourselves into a far past age of Ilumanity, For 
only thus can we hope to be so impressed by the 
Aspects of Nature in this oasis-valley as to gain what, as 
historical student-, we seek — some realising sense of the 
impression made on the primajval inwanderers. New 
to Existence, with minds as yet uncramped by tradi- 
tional beliefs, and open to all the grander impressions 
of Nature, with what wonder must the ancient Klia- 
mitcs have entered the valley of the Nile, in their 
southward and westward outwandering from tlie Asian 
cradle both of the Semitic and Aryan peoples!* With 
us, scliool -geographies and-histories have, at the best, 
so obscured the woudrousness of the World, and, in 
general, so vulgarised the present scene of Conscious- 
ness, that it requires no small effort of imagination to 

> See Bunaen, Egypt't Piace, Tol. IV. pp. 477 fl(^. uid 567 %. For 
M speculdlvvu map of ' The Tnck of the Aryans from the I'rimievBl 
Coiintrj to IndU,' «ee vol. iii. p. AS&. Hj what pBrticular route the 
KhfiiDileB eiiteTed I^gypt )■ probahlj a question quite beyund Buttle- 
meat. But we ZiDCk^, ^VHP^ "f "'' Fharaoiu, See. 
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realise the wonder of a nobly impressible * primaeval 
race on entering, as they wandered through the Uni- 
verse of the Unknown, such a sun-garden as the oasis 
of the Nile. No terrific thunderstorms, no volcanoes, 
no earthquakes here. A sublime monotony of azure 
sky ; now effulgent with the radiance of the Sungod ; 
now illuminated with the countless golden lamps of 
Night. A marvel of serene and infinite Splendour ! 

7. Such, our own experience would lead us to be- 
lieve, was the fundamental impression of Existence 
made on the ancient Khamites by the Aspects of Nature 
in the Nile-valley. But, endeavouring to be ourselves 
affected by Nature here in such simple and profound 
fashion as those must have been in whom the Nile- 
world was reflected in the ideas of which the monu- 
ments of Egypt are the expression, another abiding 
wonder is seen, is felt throughout the land. In other 
countries, there is a succession of summer and winter ; 
a succession of times of more or less exuberance, and 
of more or less sterility ; a succession naturally asso- 
ciating itself with the phenomena of human life and 
death, and impresshig them on the imagination. But 
in Egypt, alone of all the countries of the Earth, the 
Aspects of Nature present Life and Death in perpetual 
coexistence, and Death the elder, and more terrible. 
Just endeavour to realise the supreme adventure of 
wandering through an unknown Universe. Then, 

^ That the Khamites were such a people no one, I shosld think, who 
has seen their monuments, can doubt. And besides, all th« evidences of 
language and of intellectual character generally seem to prove them 
to have belonged to the race of which Aryans and Semites were later 
offshoots. But see Huxley, Congress of PrchUtoric Archaology, 1868. 
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coming down, lut us say, from' the Highlands of Syria, 
between the unexplored Ocean and the Plains of 
Mesopotamia, we enter the unheard-of and unimagincd 
Valley of the Nile. Green oasia. Sandy desert. Liniit- 
lees oasis-length. Boundless desert-breadth. If we 
were first impressed with the mar\'el of a serene, and 
infinite splendour; our next wonder-impression will 
certainly be derived from the perpetual coexistence of 
fair, fruitful river-banks, and terrible, bounding, and 
boundless desci'ts. For, associating this coexistence 
with that succession which is the tragedy of our being, 
we shall feel with quite new vividness and force what 
the wonder is of that tragedy. The abiding environ- 
ment of Life by Death ! 

8. But yet another profound impression would the 
Nile-valley Aspects of Nature make on a primaeval, and 
yet enlarged and impressible Consciousness of Existence. 
Utterly, for ihe most part, are the modern northern 
peoples, and particularly the dwellers in cities, unim- 
pressed with any sense of that daily and yearly wonder 
which, judging from the most ancient hymns, seems of all 
others most to have afiected the nobler primeval races. 
Yet we shall be quite unable truly to understand 
how the central myths of almost all religions and 
poesies originated, if we cannot, in some degree at 
least, realise the wonder with which men, when they had 
attained to the noble and, aa it should appear, distinct- 
ively human capacity' of being impressed by the grander 

* For coDnder the gnaeralinng poirar required in order fa> be capable 
of being conscioiulj unpieaaed bj the mnre general phenomeim of 
Nature. 
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Aspects of Nature, saw the daily and yearly-renewed, 
sublime spectacle of the birth, the lifccourse, and the 
death of the life-and-lightgiving Creator actually visible 
in the Heavens. It is, probably, the Starry Sky* alone 
that ordinarily excites in us modems genuine wonder; an 
emotion in any degree comparable to tliat with which the 
poets of the first Solar Hymns beheld the phenomena 
of Sunrise, Sunprogress, and Sunset ; for the knowledge 
that has taken from Day its wonder has given it to Night. 
And in Egypt, as a mountain- walled valley, this primaeval 
wonder of Day would be peculiariy impressive. Sckj 
the divine Sun, born on the eastern Arabian hills, pass 
across the valley in a long day of beneficently creative 
power, and unspeakable serene splendour; see him 
sink on the hills of the Libyan desert to enter, through 
gorgeous portals, the Land of the West ; and see him, 
after the darkness and terror of the night, bom again 
on the eastern hills in resplendent strength, for ever- 
more renewed. A wonder of eternal Rebirth ! 

9. These, then, are the great successive phenomena, 
general features, and distinctive characteristics of the 
Aspects of Nature in the Nile- valley — an infinite, serene 
Splendour ; an abiding environment of Life by Death ; 
and a divine spectacle of eternal Eebirth. But the 
eflfect of each will not be adequately understood except 
we consider it in its relation to the othei's. Take, for 
instance, as the central impression, that made by the 
extraordinary, and unparalleled features of a limitless 

^ Kant, in his famous conjunction of the Starry Sky and Conscience 
as alone exciting in him wonder, spoke, without knowing it, not for 
himself only, but for the men of his time. 
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oasis sharply, on both sides, bordered by boundless 
deserts. Evidently, the subjective effect produced by 
such an Aspect of Nature will — setting aside, at pre- 
sent, the consideration of differences in the subjective 
element itself — be very much owing to two such other 
Aspects of Nature as tliose tlint coexist with it. The 
sunrise and sunset, so peculiarly striking in f^pt, and 
hardly to be named in primteval language except as 
birth and death, will naturally either suggest the ideal 
generalisation of the great features of the land, or 
greatly deepen its effect. And the serenity of the 
splendour, and beneficence of the might of the Sunatar 
will necessarily colour all the conceptions giveli by tJie 
physical characteristics of the land, and its daily divine 
spectacle — the conceptions of Life and Death, and 
eternal Rebirth. Nay, but for this serenity and bene- 
ficence, which is, as it were, the fijndamental chord, 
the other Aspects of Nature would be expressed in 
entirely different ideal generalisations. For it has 
been suggestively remarked that Suuworship, with its 
accompanying myths of Death and Rebirth, is only to 
be found iu those more temperate regions where he is 
welcomed as a friend, not dreaded as a scorching foe.' 
And so. Death being found to be followed by Rebirth, 
environed though Life might be seen to be by Death, 
both, as successive phenomena of Elxistence, would be 
felt to be amid an infinite Splendour. 

' D'Orbigny, L'Honime aniiricam, t. I. p. 342 ; see aUo IlerodDtuB, 
Tol. I. p. 216, vol IT. p. 184, and Baker, Albert NgOKsa, vol. l p. 144, aa 
died by Tjlor, iVimMtiw CtiUurt, vol. n. p. 200. 
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I. ^r£. ucsip. X TSXT seem, c^iar u:a£ sLere is s 
7^'«!-T.-j' >>£T^3SL sa± Aiciitis -:< Xucre aod the d 
fX Osris. azc =.t^Iilu:^ g=c«a > - y of C^riuusD ; 
t^je =f>c% :^ <(ii.j>=*:c 2 p:ciicf«d, the more smpri 
c tjf^s^zi ':*yt iox. siLfue £kc:s ss lirase c^ the £ 
daoir iiA Jcd^'j o:jc:se <xcld. boTecer deep tlie e 
tioDS of deiigi:. w-xder, aai ave vixh which they i 
re^Krded, LsTe beczi — if tbey vere indeed as opp 
— transfonoed mu> ao ^ikodidly dab(»iated a mjtl 
that of the biith. life, vA death of a God-Man, a vi 
of departure into Otbervorlds of Darkness and 
light, and doctrines of locarnation. Future Judgm 
and Punlshnumt or BewanL The origin, howevei 
this in3rth and of these doctrines is a problem that 
cannot erade the attempt, at least, to solve. Foi 
as above mggeated,' one of the principal causes 
flucndng the formation of the narratives of the £v 
gelii^, and the development of the doctrines of 
AjJOHtles and Fathers of Christianity was the cont€ 
fxirary atmosphere of Naturian, and more particiJa 
of Onirian Mythology ; then the study of the origin 
till! O-tirimi, is the study of one of the profound 
ori^inrt of the Christian religion and civilisation. ] 
till! i'xpItiiiHlion of the origin of Christianity we hi 
liikcn up iw Blnndiiig in the same verifying re 
ti'iri t<i our UUiniaU' Tiiiw of History as the explanat 
■ 8m kbovp, pp. S06-7. 
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of the Moon's motions stood to the Law of Gravity. 
And now that we see how the explanation of the 
origin of Christianity involves the explanation of 
the origin of those myths which should seem ao im- 
portantly to have influenced its development, we should 
more deariy see how the explanation of the origin of 
Christianity involves everytliing implied in a verifica- 
tion of that theory of the Three Ages of Humanity 
which is the chief deduction from a more complete 
expression of our Ultimate Law of Man's History. For, 
in farther reflecting on the myths of Naturianism, v-e 
see that there can be no thorough explanation of their 
origin, without an explanation of the origin of that 
philosophy of Spiritism which they imply. But to 
explain the origin of Spiritism is to explain the origin 
of that conception of Causation as a Onesided Determi- 
nation which distinguishes, according to our Ultimate 
law, the First Age of Humanity. And as this con- 
ception distinguishes also, tliough in a more abstract 
form, the Second Age of Humanity, and more particu- 
larly, Christianism ; a natural explanation of its origin 
will evidently be, at once, an explanation of what is, 
in an intellectual point of view, most essential in 
Christianism, and a verification of that Law which 
distinguishes the First and Second Ages of Humanity 
by a relatively more concrete and more abstract con- 
ception of Causation as Onesided Determination. We 
thus further see that our Law of History is Ulti- 
mate, only in the sense of being deducible from a cer- 
tain ultimate quality of tlie mind imder the action of 
terrestrial conditions. And Mr. Buckle is, to say the 
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least, inaccurate in affirming that * a discovery of the 
laws of European history is resolved, in the first 
instance, into a discovery of the laws of the human 
mind ; ' and that * these mental laws, when ascertained, 
will be the ultimate basis of the history of Europe.*^ 
For the laws of History cannot be thus confounded 
with the laws of Mind. Nor from the latter could 
any such fact as historical development be de- 
duced.* The historic must, however, be connected 
with, though they cannot be deduced from, the sys- 
tematic laws of Thought • and its ultimate properties. 
And this is what we would now proceed to attempt. 

2. Out* ultimate systematic Law of Thought, or 
general Metaphysical Principle, was expressed, as will 
be remembered, in the following terms: — Every Se- 
quence is the Satisfaction of a correlatively determimd 
Want of One7iess, And what we have now to attempt 
is to show that our Ultimate Law of History, and par- 
ticularly that conception of Causation which it assigns 
to the First Age of Humanity, is referible to, and can, 
under the actual historical circumstances of the exist- 
ence of Thought on this planet, be explained by such 
an ultimate systematic fisict as that affirmed by this meta- 
physical principle. Let us, then, first endeavour clearly 
to understand the meaning of what I have distin- 
guished as die metaphysical principle of Correlation. 
Just as the physical principle of Coexistence affirms, 

^ History of CitiUsation, yd. i. p. 143. 

* Compare Litti-€*8 remarks on the aboye-qnoted passage in La mio- 
iophie posUive, t, ii. p. 06. 

' Compare Mr. Ilodgson^s remarks on History, Theory of IVaciice, 
vol. II. pp. 450-75. 
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negatively, that there is no such thing as an isolated 
body undetermined by awxistents, and thus possessed 
of absolute properties ; and positively, that what a 
thing is, what its form, qualities, and motions are, 
depends od the relation between itself and the system 
in which it exists; so, the metaphysical principle of 
Correlation affirms that the sequences of thought are 
neither the products of external conditions acting on 
an internal element with no definite and spontaneous 
want and tendency of its own ; nor the products of an 
internal clement with any absolute endowments of any 
kind whatever ; but are the products of the mutual 
action of that fundamental integrating activity of Mind 
subjectively characterisable as Want of Oneness, and 
of those correlative forms of Oneness which arc, at 
once, results and conditions of the Mind's acdvity— 
Sensations and Images. Thus, on the one hand, we 
have a subjective Want of Oneness ; on the other, an 
objective pluraUty of BilTerentiated Elements. And it 
is further to be remarked that those impressions which 
are the ultimate elements of the Mind's integrating 
activity are given us through channels, of which the 
correlative character is evident in what appears to me 
to be the natural Classification of the Senses. 
I. Internal or General Senses : 

Senses of the Organs of Belation, 

„ „ Nutrition, 

„ „ Ecpro 

n. External or Special Senses : 

Senses of Itesistance and Contact, 

„ Smell iuid of Taste, 

,. Hoariu>,' and of Sight. 
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The two main divisions of Internal or General, and 
External or Special, I would defend as a deduction 
from Bichat's profound and most fruitful distinction of 
two Lives, the Vegetal and the Animal;^ — or as I 
should prefer to call them (in relation to the Noetic 
Life, of which they are the elements), the Animastic 
and the Ideatic Life ; — the one characterised by con- 
tinuity and asymmetry, the other, by intermittencc 
and symmetry. The subdivisions of the First Class of 
Senses evidently correspond with the three sets of vital 
organs. The subdivisions of the Second Class differ 
only from the usual enumeration of the Senses in tlie 
distinction of the sense of Touch into two senses, and 
the arrangement of the six thus given into three 
classes.* But the distinction of the sense of Toucli 
into senses of Resistance and of Contact* is, I venture 
to think, not only justified, but required by those 
results of anatomical study and observation of pai-a- 
lytics which distinguish two groups of nerves, those of 
the skin, and those of the muscles, related to, but dif- 
fering from each other in their roots, and mode of 

* See Recherches ntr la Vie et la Mori, and AfuUofnie ghUrak, t. i. 
p. 73. Dr. Bain and others constitute the ' Organic Sensations,* or 
* Sensations of Organic Life,' into a separate class, but without founding 
on that theory of Bichat's, which seems to me to give the true reason of 
the distinction which they rightly draw. On the correspondence be- 
tween Bichat's distinction of the two lives, and the distinction which 
Schopenhauer drew between Will and Intelligence, see Dk Wek al$ WHie 
wid VorsteUung] and compare F. de Careil, Hegd et Schopenhauer, 
pp. 236 flg. 

^ Compare Mr. Neale*s three classes of six senses. Analogy of Thtrnghi 
and Nature, 

' Compare Dr. Bain*s class of ' Feelings connected with Movement,' 
Tlie Senses and the Ldellect^ pp. 07, flg., and what he says of ' Sensations 
of Touch involving Muscular Feelings,' pp. 186, flg. 
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transmission;' and two groups of sensation?, the one 
cnablitig to apprecinte the state of the skin, the otlier* 
tlic state of the muscles, and either of which msiy be 
paralysed while the other remdns intact.^ And the 
arraTigement of these six senses in tliree classes is, I 
think, justifiol by its correspondence with those three 
classes of external physical events which are the in- 
direct conditions of these senses respectively. These 
may, I think, be distinguishetl as, — for the senses of 
Eesistance and of Contact — Mechanical Pressures, 
mokr and molecular ; — for the senses of Smell and of 
Taste — Chemical Combinations of gases or of liquids ; 
and for the Senses of Hearing and of Sight — Mecha- 
nical Undulations, aerial or setherial.* Ultimately 
these six specitd forms of sensation are reducible to the 
two correlative classes of Time-sensations, or sensations 
of Sequence — Smell, Taste, and Hearing ; and Space- 
sensations, or sensations of Coexistence — Contact, Ke- 
sistaace, and Sight/ And generally in this classifica- 
tion I would remark that it presents to us the lower 
life of General Sensation, of Want, and of Unconscious 
Will, in relation to the correlative forms of those spe- 
ciaKzed sensations from the results of which is deve- 
loped the whole incalculably vast and varied universe 
of Intellectual Cognition. 

' Bromi-S4quud, Journal da I'hytiologU, t. TI. pp. 124-615, cited by 
Tun«, J)a rinUlligaux, 1. 1, p. 267. 

* See Oxeafeld, Dtt Nivrotet ; Landiy, 7'raiU dat Faralyaitt, && 

> Clueified theie seiueH might bIm be luxoriling to their direct or 
immediate coudiUoitB — the molecular movementa of certain nervoua 
centres of the brun. But these moleculAr mave menta are not at present 
•uffiuentl; known to enable lu, in accordance with thdr diatinctionB, 
to clatiBif;, aa ;et, the aeniMa. 

* Compare Hudgaon, Tima and Spaea, p. 67, flg. 
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3. But now comes the important question. What is 
the cause of one integration rather than of another ; of 
this sequence of thought rather than of that; what 
really determines that a certain sensation, or idea, shall 
revive, attract, or associate itself wth now this, and 
now that previous sensation or idea ? This is for the 
explanation of historical, as well as of individual 
sequences of thought, the fundamental question. It is 
true that in the law,^ or laws, of the Association of 
Ideas, we have a specific law, or specific laws^ of the 
action of the Mind in those differentiations and integra- 
tions which constitute its activity. But it is not 
enough to be able, after the fact, to refer to the Law 
of Contiguity, or to the Law of Similarity. For one 
may have the same sensation a hundred different 
times ; and on each of these occasions it may, and still 
in accordance with the Laws of Contiguity and of Simi- 
larity, revive a different previous sensation, associate 
with itself a different image, or it may revive no pre- 
vious sensation or image at all. Take an instance. A 
student, thinking, we shall say, on this very subject of 
the Association of Ideas, rises from his chair better to 
pursue his thought in walking about. It is winter; 
snow is drifting against the windows ; and on the 
further side of the large room he has the sensation of a 
cold wind on his forehead. He has also the sensation 
more than once of, say, tramping on a piece of coal 
carelessly dropt, or left imswept-up by his servant. 

* See Hamiltotiy Lecturer on Mef4iphymc8, vol. ii. p. 238; Spencer, 
Principles of I^ychologyy p. 520 ; and Taine, De rinteHiffence^ t. i. p. 
164. 
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Tliese sensations, however, awaken no im^ea, entirely 
fail to associate themselves with any ideaa. But after 
a time he becomes aware that his thoughts are running 
on quite a new subject — a pleasing but trivial fancy, — 
and at once the former train of tliought on the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas is resumed in trying to discover what 
possible link of contiguity or similarity could have con- 
nected this trivial fancy witli the metaphysical medita- 
tion by which it had been preceded. Such a link 
may, or may not be found. For though a link there 
certainly is, it may, according to the theory of Latent 
Thought, not have risen into Consciousness. But 
suppose such a link is really found, and that there is 
thus seen to have been something in common between 
the last thought of the metaphysical meditation, and 
the first of the trivial fancy ; yet, though the succession 
of thought is thua brought under the Laws of Associa- 
tion, is it not evident that these are merely phenomenal 
laws which aflbrd no explanation of the catise of the 
change from the one subject of thought to the 
other? 

4. Thus, 1^ the Iaws of Association, the cause of 
Association is as unexplained as, by the Law of 
Gravity, is the cause of Attraction. It is, however, 
now seen by physicists ' that it may be possible to go 
beyond even the vast generalisation of Newton, and to 
attain a definite relative conception, not merely of the 
phenomenal law, but of the cause of Attraction. And 
by metaphysicians also, it is now seen that the Laws of 
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Association are not ultimate,' and that we iriay perchs 
get beyond them to a verifiable conception of the cf 
of Association. I have in the Introduction pointed- 
that the conception of Atoms, generalised as the p 
dple of Coexistence, affords, or may at least poasi 
lead to, an explanation of the cause of Attraction ; 
that a similar explanation of the cause of Associatio 
afforded by our conception of Moods, and generalisal 
of it as the principle of Correlation. Apply, then, i 
conception and principle to the explanation of such p 
nomena as those instanced in the foregoing paragra 
How can the cause of the sensations of cold, and 
tramping on a particle of coal, not having afisociai 
with themselves any image or idea, be explained si 
by the fact that there was nothing in them which the tL 
mood of mind could seize on with satisfaction ? Her 
it was that they were left standing, as we may sf 
isolated. And as it was because there waa no change 
the state of mental want that these sensations did n 
affect the train of metaphysical meditation, so it was b 
cause there had then occurred such a change, that tl 
last thought of that meditation connected itself wi 
tlie trivial fancy. The Want of Oneness, which had 
first its ideal satisfaction in gaining clearness on a ce 
tain metaphysical subject, had changed to a Wa 
which could promise itself satisfaction in an easi 
direction. But though this change in the state 
Want determined a change in the succession of thoughti 

■ See, for ioBtance, Spencer, Piinaplri of FgyeAotogy, pp. COO, fl 
and. Hodgson, Titne and Space, pp. 2S8-0 ; and compare Hamilb 
Lteturet an Jlitetn/>ki/mcs, voL II. p. 240, and Hume, Treatise of Sum 
A'alurc, PhiL Workt, vol. L p. 128. 
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yet the form of the new state of Want, or rather the 
form in which it found satisfaction, was itself, as we 
have seen, determined by the laws of that succession. 
And so, we have an illustration of that mutual de- 
termination which ia expressed in our definition of 
Moods. But further. Having thus considered the 
case of no change in a train of thought, notwithstand- 
ing the occurrence of special outward sensations ; and 
the cose of such a change, notwithstanding that there 
is no such outward occurrence ; consider, thirdly, the 
resumption of the original train of thought. What is 
the cause of this resumption ? Another change in the 
state of mental Want, and sudi a change as shows the 
intermediate state of Want to have been simply a 
Want of Best, arising from the fatigue of a prolonged 
state of tension. 

6. To the questions, therefore, Wbat is the cause of 
AsaociatioQ ? — ^Why is there this sequence of thought 
rather than that? — On what is it that the differences in 
Association depend? I reply generally that, among 
the miUtitude of sensations and images contiguous or 
similar in previous experience, that one is revived 
which beet fits the present Mood, Emotion, or Volition.^ 
The Law of Intelligence is, therefore, not that affirmed 
by Mr. Spencer, namely, that the strength of the ten- 
dency which the antecedent of any psychical change has 
to be followed by its consequent is proportionate to the 

* A« to the influence of emotion, pleuure, or interest, as a cauw of 
AMOciation, compare Brown, Fhihuoph^ of the Bmiian Mind, IacX. t. ; 
Mill (James), AiudytU of the Swiian Miitd, ch. iii., and the notes 
thereon in the edition of J. S. Mill ; Hamilton, Work* of Stid, Note 
D * * *, p. 013 ; and Ilndgsun, TliW and Spact, pp. 26B-209, 270-7S. 
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persistency of the union between the external things 
they symbolise.* For the extent to which the succes- 
sions of Thought are, as we have seen in the above illus- 
tration, determined by States of Want — ^Moods, Emo- 
tions, or Volitions — ^is thus entirely ignored ; the 
strength of the internal tendency is made to depend 
entirely on the persistency of an external union ; and 
hence, no mere disclaimer of materialism can save the 
residtant philosophy from being essentially material- 
istic. But, just as without a definite subjective concep- 
tion of the Internal Spontaneity, we are necessarily 
landed in a materialistic philosophy; so, mth such a 
conception of the Will, absolute in its character, a phi- 
losophy is necessarily idealistic ; and only with a de- 
finite conception of the Internal Spontaneity, at once 
subjective and relative in its character, can a philoso- 
phy be truly reconciliative of idealism and mateiialism ; 
reconciliative, therefore, of fi:eedom and necessity ;* and 
80, not critical, or analytic only, but synthetic. The form, 
therefore, of the Internal Spontaneity must be conceived 

* Principles of Psychology^ pp. 520-1. 

' Defining the Will aa ' the passing of an ideal motor change into a 
real one ' {Principles of Psycholoyyy p. 613), and stating the Law of In- 
lelligence as above, Mr. Spencer logically thus writes of Freedom : — ' From 
the universal law that, other things equal, the cohesion of psychical 
states is proportionate to the frequency with which they have followed 
one another in experience, it is an inevitable corollary, that all actions 
whatever must be determined by those psychical connections which ex- 
perience has generated — either in the life of the individual, or in that 
general antecedent Ufe whose accumulated results are organised in his 
constitution ' (Ibid. p. 017). But * Experience ' must, according to our 
principle of correlation, be conceived as itself the result of the mutual 
action of an internal and an external element. And hence follows a doc- 
trine, not certainly of an absolute^ but of a conditioned Freedom, and of a 
Freedom the more complete, the more complete the knowledge of its con- 
ditions. 
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as, thougli determiiung, itself determined. And hence 
we ask, On what does tlie change in the state of Mental 
Want, — or, on what does the present Mood, the sim- 
plest form of Mental Want, — itself depend ? I would 
reply that p^chieal changes, varying Wants of Onenesa, 
or Moods, are not so much effects as subjective aspects 
of physical changes, or varying IHfferential Eolations of 
our bodily organs. Hence the present Mood depends 
chiefly — as mood, temperament, and character generally 
will, I think, be found ultimately to depend — on the 
Animastic as dbtinguished from the Ideatic life ; and 
hence on Sensations of the first, internal, or general 
class. Thus, considering the two Uvea of which our 
life is composed, we see the one determining the Want 
tliat underlies, or rather is the subjective aspect of our 
mental Activity ; and the other, furnishing the correla- 
tive elements in the integration of which that Want is 
satisfied. But the sensations of the Animastic Life are 
the results of the relations of our bodily organs witli 
the environing powers of Nature. And, as on these 
Sensations depends the character of the Mood ; which 
again, as we have se^n, is the cliief element in the 
determination of the Association of Ideas ; we see of how 
fundamental importance physiological considerations 
must be, both in the individual history of men, and in 
the general history of mankind. But if the Animastic 
Life determines the Mood, or special Want of Oneness, 
it is, as has been said, the Ideatic Life that furnishes, 
through its six specialized senses, the correlative Sensa- 
tions and Images, in the integration of which that Want 
is satisfied. And wc thus sec how precise a correlate Uie 
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subjective conception of Moods is — as indeed the gene- 
ral principles of our Method require that it should be — 
of the objective conception of Atoms. As the material 
Atom is not conceived as an 'entity,' neither is the 
mental Mood so conceived ; but each is conceived as an 
element of a system. And — if Causation is to be de- 
fined, in the way in which alone it would appear to be 
scientifically defined, namely, as Eeciprocal Action, or 
Mutual Determination, — only through some definite 
ultimate conception of a system can, I would submit, a 
truly scientific explanation of phenomena, whether in 
their subjective, or in their objective aspect, possibly be 
given. 

6. Conceiving, then, the Internal Spontaneity in this 
completely relative fashion, and the Mind generally as 
in a systematic relation with what we call the World, 
it becomes of the utmost importance to consider the 
action of the Powers of Nature as determinants of 
the character and sequences of Thought as we find 
it exliibited in History. Now the Powers of Nature, 
in the relation in which we have here to consider 
them, are manifested in the character of the Climate, 
the composition of the Soil, and, the result of these, 
the degree of the Food- productiveness.* Looking 
down here from Stabl-Antar, we see a power of food- 

* Mr. Buckle's classification of ' those physical agents hy which the 
human race is most powerfully influenced, under four heads ; namely, 
Climate, Food, Soil, and the general Aspect of Nature ' (voL I. p. 36), is 
evidenUy illogical. For no one of the first three is of so general a cha- 
racter as the fourth, and they should all three, therefore, be considered as 
belonging to one class. Such a class is that of the Conditions, or Powers 
of Nature, which is of correlative generality with that of the Aspe<:t8 uf 
Nature. 
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production which, as we recall the familiar glens and 
hill-sides of" Scotland, with utmost toil cleared of 
heather and of stones, seems altogether inarvellous. 
Lot us trace out the fatalities of these prodigious Nature- 
powers. Nor let the word affright ua Ratlier let 
consideration of the fetality of Man's primteval existence 
teach us to glory in the freedom which is given to him, 
at length, by Science. Man is not born, but becomes 
free. And strangely is Science misrepresented when 
it is said to be only a doctrine of necessity. It is, cer- 
, tainly, a doctrine of necessity, in so far as it clears 
away those theolc^cal logomachies about ' Freewill,' 
which would never have arisen but for the need of 
reconciling. the Semitic notion of an Almighty Per- 
sonal Creator with Aryan conceptions of Law and of 
Justice. The theological doctrine of Freewill is, in fact, 
but a noble, and indeed pathetic attempt on the part 
of the pigmy, Man, to justify the giant, his imaginary 
Creator, by taking all the blame of Evil on himself. 
And Science clears all this folly, noble as in aim it may 
be, away. For it shows that the sources of Evil, the 
causes of Sin and of Misery, lie, not in a once-on-a- 
time sudden, causeless, sinftd choice, but in the phy- 
sical conditions of Man's existence, and the necessities 
of his development. But if Science, in the knowledge 
which it gives of the conditions of Man's existence, shows 
him to be, while ignorant of them, in bondage to them ; 
it shows him also to be in proportion to his knowledge 
of these conditions, and power thence arising of modify- 
ing them, free. Science, with its doctrine of Law, thus 
begins, indeed, its teachings with fatality ; but only to 
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end them with giving the proud and godlike conscious- 
ness of freedom in the power which is 'the crown of 
knowledge. Theology, on the other hand, with its 
doctrine of Arbitrary Will, begins, indeed, its teachings 
with freedom ; but only to end them with giving the 
base and slavish consciousness of fatality, in the un- 
evadable corollary of divine predestination, and human 
weakness, depravity, and damnation. 

7. Let us, then, trace out the fatality of the Nature- 
powers of the Nile-valley with the assurance that, in 
doing so, we shall but increase our consciousness of 
that freedom which, though not bom to, we have, 
through Science, won. First of all, we see as a neces- 
sary consequence of the Egyptian Climate and Nilotic 
Soil, an early and vast creation of wealth. And with 
respect to these two causes of this pre-requisite of Civi- 
lisation, we remark that the latter, the productiveness 
of the Soil, must have been here the most powerful ; 
though Climate also is here sufficiently favourable in its 
effects on the energy and habits of the labourer to have, 
at least, greatly aided that production of wealth which 
was chiefly the result of the spontaneity of the Soil. 
But further, by these Powers of Nature is primsevally 
determined the relation between the upper and lower 
classes, and hence the whole constitution of Society. 
For this depends on the distribution of power ; this, 
on the distribution of wealth ; this, on the rate of 
wages ; this, again, on the state of the labour-market ; 
tliis, on the increase or diminution of the population ; 
this, on the kind and quantity of the popular food ; 
and this, evidently, on the Climate and Soil. Now, 
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the popular food of Egypt, the spontaneous growth ' of 
its Soil and Climate, was the palm, of which the fruit 
is, at once, in the highest degree nutritious, and abun- 
dant.' And thus, the Nature-powers of the Nile- 
valley, which attain their climax in shooting-up and 
over-shadowing us in the benignant leafage, and 
bountiful fruit of the palm, determined, not only the 
speed with which wealth was created, but the propor- 
tions in which it was divided. 

8. But having thus summarily traced — to do so in 
detail were unnecessary with Mr. Buckle's second 
chapter to refer to — the wealth of Egypt, and the 
immense difference in the social distribution of it, to 
the Physical Powers of the Nile-valley ; let us now see 
what the secondary consequences were of these econo- 
mical results of the Egyptian Nature-powers. By the 
encouragement which abundance, and hence cheapness 
of food gave to the labourers to reproduce their species, 
they were, in feet, encouraged by the ironical bounty 
of Nature to overstock the labour-market against them- 
selves ; hence, to lower the cost of labour, and the rate 
of wages ; and hence, to leave a vaster surplus of the 
wealth of the valley in the hands of the employers of 
labour. But poverty, or a return for labour which 
gives but a sufficiency for physical needs, has, as its 
consequence, ignorance. For where is then the leisure 
to learn ? But the consequence of ignorance is super- 
stition, and of that, slavery. See, then, the vast 

' WilkiDMO, AncieiU Egyptianu, vol. II. p. 372. 
* There is bIm the Aowrra, of which braftd is made, and which f iulda 
ft return of two-hundred-ond- forty for one. 
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moral and intellectual consequences that are the 
secondary results of that unequal distribution of wealtli 
of which the cause is the very abundance of wealth. 
Or, is it objected that the reproduction of his species, 
to which the labourer was encouraged by the cheapness 
of his food, did not necessarily entail a minimum 
return for his labour? Then consider how those 
very conditions which gave cheap food were, in 
Egypt, conditions of powerlessness against robbery and 
oppression.^ For how, in such a valley as that of 
Egypt, could their numbers avail the labourers in a 
demand for a juster apportionment of the wealth of 
the land ? Stronghold there was none, where discon- 
tented spirits might gather and fortify themselves ; 
evidently none could be erected on the banks, by 
the side of the impregnable fortress-temples of their 
masters ; and almost as evidently none could be main- 
tained on the mountains on either side, because of 
their absolute waterlessness. Nor, fruitful as the soil 
was, could they, for the sake of insurrection, or 
any other purpose whatever, intermit their attention 
to it, as this fruitfulness depended on an intricate 
system of irrigation ; and moreover, the Government 
being in possession of the river, could at any time stop 
the irrigation, by destroying the shadoofs, and canals of 
a malcontent district. And further, the mighty river, 
bountiful as to the labourer it was, was also a broad 
highway which would have enabled the Government 
swiftly to suppress any attempt at social revolution, had 

' This has been pointed out by Zinck^, ^9UP^ ^f the Pharaohs and the 
Kh-dire, p. 18. 
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any boldest of E^3rptiau labourers been capable of the 
audacity of such a conception. To poverty, then, or to 
but a sufficiency for physical existence, the very produc- 
tiveness of the Nature-forces doomed the Egyptian la- 
bourer ; and the special conditions of that productive- 
ness condemned him to a powerlessness perpetuating 
that poverty. But the consequences of a perpetuated 
poverty are, as has been said, ignorance, superstition, 
and slavery. And to these we thus see the Egyptian 
labourer doomed by the Powers of his Oasis-valley, in 
a secondary, but no less fatal manner than to a vastly 
unequal share of the wealth which these Nature-forces, 
with so marvellous a productiveness, bestowed. 

9. Such, then, were the derivative effects on the 
lower classes of that unequal distribution of wealth to 
wliich their existence, as lower classes, was owing. 
Let US now consider the secondary consequences to the 
upper classes of that unequal distribution to which they 
also owed their relative position. First of all, they 
had evidently thus given to them immense material 
resources. But what was to be done with Uiis vast 
surplus of wealth ? What, particularly as taxes were 
not p^d in coin, but in kind, in labour, and in 
produce ? Was there not, in the mere vastness of the 
forces at their command, a stimulus to the creative 
im^nation ? And in what way but in imperial con- 
quests, and in monuments that should be the ever- 
lasting wonders of the world, could they poseibly think 
of making use of a wealth so vastP In what way, at 
least, save in a gross sensuality, which a noble race 
would, even without a special experience, certainly know 
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to be in its issue anarchic and suicidal ? But ji 
we found tLat the consequences of ignorance, itsel 
result of poverty, were superstition and slavery ; 8 
shall now see that the consequences of an inaagins 
stimulated to creative activity by vast materia 
sources, were knowledge and power. For how 
power be attained without knowledge ; and why, 
the imagination has set an end, and conceived a de 
ehuuld we trouble ourselves to know ? And thu 
trace to the Physical Powcra of the Nile-valley, 
only that accumulation of wealth which is the 
requisite of Civilisation ; but that distribution of Wi 
which created poor classes and rich; and furthe 
these primary results of the E^j^tian Nature-po 
we trace a long train of moral and intellectual cc 
quences : among the poorer classes, ignorance, st 
stition, and slavery ; among the rich, an unparall 
grandeur of artistic imagination, the most proft 
and far-sighted practical knowledge, and power 
most successful in realising the dreams of imaginal 
even when stimulated to Titanic sublimity. 

10. All, therefore, contended for by Mr. Buckli 
to the importance, and indeed fatality, of the condit 
of Climate, Soil, and Food, is admitted. Nay, 
would point to the Powers of Nature as the de 
ininants of a fact far more profound than any of tl 
he ever attributed thereto. Not only do I admit i 
stone structures, excavated temples and tombs, and 
duringly bright colours depend on material conditi< 
nor only that the grandeur and beauty of the E^ 
tian monuments had their external determining < 
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ditions in aristocratic cliisses left free for intellectual 
occupation and religious enthusiasm, and great multi- 
tudes of servile classes kept cheaply in life ; nor only 
that such social and political, and hence moral and 
intellectual inequalities — all that depends on the distri- 
bution of wealth, the cheapness of labour and the 
luxury of leisure — are determined by the Powers of 
Nature. I go further. It was, no doubt, an im- 
portant contribution to the science of History to have 
made at least more popularly clear the connection of 
such facts as these with the conditions of Chmate, 
Soil, and Food ; and ao, to have drawn greater atten- 
tion to the historical application of that science of 
Wealth founded by Adam Smith, and to the verifica- 
tion by Statistics of the laws to which we are thereby 
led.' Henceforth, the study of Econonuc must be 
considered to be as necessary for the historian, and 
politician, as the study of Physiology to the psycho- 
logist, and educator. And just as the study of Orectic, 
a combination as it is of Physiology with Psychology, 
has, or ought to have, (as, indeed, we have already 
indicated by our Classification of the Sciences and tlie 
Arts,) the most important practical results for Peda- 
gogic ; BO, the study of Economic we may now see to 
be the indispensable foundation of Politic' But I go 
further. 

^ ' Politicid Economy supplies the mesos of connecting thfrlnws of 
physical sf^enta with the Uwn of the ineqiuUi^ of wealth, and therefore 
with a great variety of social disturbances ; while Statistics enable us to 
verify those laws in their widest extent' — Hittory of CieiUtalitm, toL i> 
p. 766. 

■ In this relation Mr. Buckle speaks of ' the noble Sdenoe ' of Political 
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11. I woidd maintain, not only that such facts as 
those above-instanced, but that the most essential fact 
of all, — the character of the primitive conception of 
Causation, — is determined by the Powers of Nature. 
For, so far as all our knowledge would lead us to be- 
heve, Man neither did attain nor could have attained 
even that lowest stage of civilization at which specu- 
lative thought begins, except under the physical con- 
ditions of Tropical Countries. Yet, such is, in these 
countries, the character of the Powers of Nature, and 
such is their influence in determining, not only the 
accumulation, but the distribution of Wealth, that the 
Oriental CiviUzations were necessarily based on vast 
multitudes of poor, ignorant, and enslaved labourers. 
Hence, even if the Aspects of Nature were not such as 
to inspire awe, uncertainty, and terror, and hence be 
hostile to acquisition of knowledge of the interrelation 
of phenomena ; and even if, through such knowledge, 
the nobles and priests attained to comparatively high 
conceptions of Causation ; these would never be dif- 
fused among the people, but reserved as mysteries for 
the initiated. And in considering the causes of the 

Economy as having * an importance which it would be difficult to exagge- 
rate ' (vol. I. p. \)1). ' Adam Smith's WeiUth of Nations ' he declares to 
be, * looking at its ultimate results, probably the most important book 
that has ever been written, and containing the most valuable contri- 
butions ever made by a single man towards establishing the principles 
on which government should be based ' (vol. i. p. 104). And again, * Well 
may it be said of Adam Smith, and without fear of contradiction, that 
this solitary Scotchman has, by the publication of one single work, con- 
tributed more towards the happiness of man than has been effected by 
the miited abilities of all the statesmen and legislators of whom history 
has preserved an authentic account ' (vol. i. pp. 19G-7). But this 
certainly strikes me, though a countryman of Adam Smithes, as more 
generous, than judicious praise. 
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vast spread and iufluence of disastrous superstitions, 
the element of external force must never be forgotten. 
Tlie popular mind lias never been left free to choose, 
or to form its own beliefs, but has ever been instructed 
and directed by a more or less powerful oi^anization 
of priests and soldier-allies, whose interest has kin, not 
in the weakening, but in the strengthening of Super- 
stition. But castes of soldiers and of priests are 
mainly tlie results of physical conditions. And we 
thus see that, as determinants both of ignorance and of 
servitude, the Powers of Nature have not only deter- 
mined the history of Thought and the development of 
Consciousness ; but, in thus connecting the primitive 
conception of Causation with the physical circum- 
stances of the primitive development of Thought, we 
see that the very fact of Thought having a history 
originated in physical necessities; and hence, if we 
find that the necessary Causation-theory of ignorance 
is a conception of Onesided Determination, we shall 
see that the fact that intellectual development begins 
with such a conception originated, not in any absolute 
quahty of the miud, or inherent necessity, but in the 
relation between the mental Spontaneity and those 
special Terrestrial Conditions in which Thought was, 
necessarily, as it would appear, first developed. 

12. I would then proceed now to show that the 
conception of Causation implied in the myths of Natu- 
rianism,— that Spiritism or the conception of Causes as 
Spirits, — is due simply to an ignorance of the true 
relations of things which resulted, in the way above 
shown, from the economical efiects of the Poweis of 
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11. I woulr' pl^^'^omena, from which the theory of 
those above-s ^^ inference, may be distinguished as of 

of all, *sses. And the most penetrating light is, I 

Cau«^» thrown on the causes of this primitive conception 
J4 Causation by the examination and explanation of 
those similar or identical phenomena of what I would 
call Uomianism^ vulgarly accounted for by a revival 
of the theory of* Spirits.' Now the first and most impor- 
tant of the phenomena which would appear originally 
to have given rise, and still to give coimtenance, to the 
theory of Spirits is the fact of Appearances, not mate- 
rial, being seen, and Voices, not natural, being heard. 
But a scientific explanation of such phenomena is 
found in this profoundly important fact, that the ulti- 
mate seats of the senses are, not their external organs, 
but certain nervous centres of the brain ; that the 
molecular movements which are the ultimate physical 
conditions of oiu: sensations may be excited in these 
nervous centres quite independently of external objects 
corresponding to our sensations ; and hence, that the 
necessary and sufficient condition of sensation is an 
action merely of the nervous centres.^ In the deter- 
mination, by vivisection, of the functions of the Pons 
Varolii* and Corpora Quadrigemina,® these centres 
seem to have been identified for all the senses, save 
that of smell. The fact, then, is that it is not neces- 
sary that any such object should exist, as our eye 
assures us that we see, and our ear tells us that we 

* See Taine, De F Intelligence, t. i. 1. iv. : Let Condkions phytiques d$i 
EvhieinenU moraux. 

' Vnlpian, Thytiologie du Systhne nervettx, pp. 541-8. 

• Ibid. p. 667. 
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hear. It is by no means necessary tL superstitions, 
see objects, or hear voices, there should \yQ forgotten, 
an external object rays that impinge on tuo choose, 
the eye, or vibrations which strike the drum octed 
ear. It is sufficient, in the one case, that there \n 
merely certain molecular motions in the Corpora 
Qiiadrigemina ; sufficient, in the other, that there be 
certain molecular motions in the Pons Varolii. For 
the causes of these molecular motions are not neces- 
sarily external objects, but may be internal influences 
proceeding either from a disordered state of the 
organism, or from the mental suggestions either of a 
dominant idea, or of another mind. Who that has 
fully realised the consequences and general bearings 
of this great feet will deem the evidence commonly 
offered in favour of the objective reality of super- 
natural sights and sounds anything butjsimply igno- 
rant, irrelevant, and puerile ? For the evidence that is 
offered for such occurrences establishes, at most, the 
veracity of the persons who report them ; while the 
essential thing is, not proof of this, but proof that there 
were no such subjective causes at work as we know to 
be capable of producing phenomena apparently ob- 
jective. But where is such proof to be found ; where 
is there more than, at most, a dim consciousness that 
such proof is needed ; and where is there not proof of 
subjective conditions perfectly sufficient to produce the 
phenomena ignorantly attributed to supernatural ob- 
jective beings ? 

1 3. But a theory of ^ Spirits ' being thus suggested 
as the very natural and reasonable inference from such 
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phenomena as immaterial Appearances and Voices, 
not otherwise then explicable, two other great classes 
of phenomena tended to confirm men in this theory. 
Of these, the first to be noted are phenomena of 
Motions unquestionably not caused by ordinary material 
impulses. But we now know that motions which must 
formerly have appeared explicable only by the action 
of Spirits are to be clearly explained either from the 
development of electric and magnetic forces, or gene- 
rally, of vibrations ; or from the great phy&io-psycho- 
logical fact that muscular movements are unconsciously 
produced, not only by present mental ideas, but by 
forgotten mental impressions. This is the fact which 
especially applies to the explanation of Table-turning. 
And this would appear to be the only phenomenon 
peculiar to modern Spiritism ; ^ though it is doubtful if 
there is even this single peculiarity^ in the contemporary 
epidemic ; doubtful whether we do not find it distinctly 
recorded only because people, in former times, had 
* supped too full of horrors,' to make such a trifle as 
Table-turning appear worth mentioning. But if we have 
not an identical, we have, at least, a similar, and simi- 
larly explicable ancient fact in the movements of the 
Magician's Wand, or Divining Rod. And M. Chevreuil s 
explanation of the ancient,^ confirms and elucidates 
Faraday's explanation of the modern phenomenon* of 

' * On n*a signftl^ nulle part ailleurs que dans I'^v^nement contem- 
pornin, a ma connaissance du moins, les tournoiements de tables, cette 
agitation des meubles, et ces tapotements.' — Littr^, Midecine et M4decifis, 
p. 65. 

' * Car M. Chcvreuil a d^tcrr^ un texte ancien, obscur il est vrai, mais 
qui seinblo bien les indiquer.' — Ibid. p. 43. 

' Baguette dicinatoire. * Athciiamm, July 2, 1853. 
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muscular movements unconsciously determined by 
mental states. That these mental states should not ne- 
cessarily be present ideas, but may be past and forgotten 
mental impressions, is certainly very remarkable. Yet the 
fact that much mental work is done without conscious- 
ness has been acknowledged since the time of Leibnitz ; 
was worked out by Sir W. Hamilton in his theory of 
Latent Thought;^ and, as stated by Dr. Laycxjck,' 
suggested to Dr. Carpenter his theory of Unconscious 
Cerebration.' And the natural explanation by this 
fact of phenomena of motion-produced sound, appa- 
rently indicative of the action of supernatural intelli- 
gent agents, should seem to be clear and complete.* 

14. But there is a third great class of phenomena 
which has confirmed men in that theory of Spirits, 
originally suggested by what seemed the clearest testi- 
mony of the senses. Under ihis third claj's we 
would include those extraordinary states assumed, gifts 
shown, and influence exerted by certain individuals 
which would certainly at first appear explicable only 
on a theory of the action of supernatural beings. But 
of all such phenomena a subjective, and natural 
explanation is now given by this third great fact. 
The automatic or spontaneous activity of thought may 
either have no one definite aim or direction whatever, 
and so, be determined entirely by outward suggestion ; 
or, on the other hand, expectation, or a dominant idea 

' Lectwei on Metaphj/Biet, vol. I. 
1 On l/u EeJUr Action of the Srai* {18U). 
' Human mynology, (5th Edition, 1853). 

* See QnarUriy Eecieu), EUHro-Biotogy and Metmnitm, 18A.1, and 
S/iii-iiualum, 1H72. 
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may give to it an aim and direction so definite and 
determined as to exclude all suggestion from without ; 
and in both cases these mental states will manifest 
themselves in physical phenomena. And such a gene- 
ralisation would appear to include everything essential 
in the more detailed statement of the eminent author of 
the article, in which the ' Quarterly ' examined, in 1853, 
the pretensions of Electrobiology and Mesmerism, and 
to have the further advantage of being free of terms or 
phrases introducing the vexed question of the nature 
of the Will. ' From the sum,' he says, ' of the principles 
we have been enunciating it will follow, that, if the 
human mind should lose for a time its power of 
ViJifckmaT self-direction, it cannot shake off the yoke 
of any " dominant idea," however tyrannical, but miist 
execute its behests ; — it cannot bring any notion with 
which it may be possest to the test of common sense, 
but must accept it, if it be impressed on the conscious- 
ness with adequate force ; — it cannot recall any fact, 
even the most familiar, that is beyond its immediate 
grasp ; — upon any idea, therefore, with which it may 
be possest, the whole force of its attention is for the 
time concentrated, so that the most incongruous con- 
ception presents itself with all the vividness of reality ; 
— and finally, if the automatic activity of the mind, 
when freed from the controlling power of the icilly 
should depend more upon external than upon internal 
suggestion, and should hence take no determinate 
direction of its own, one idea may be readily substituted 
for another by appropriate means ; and the whole state 
of the convictions, the feelings, and the impulses to 
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action may be thus altered from time to time, ■without 
the least perception of tlie strangeness of the transition.' ' 
The facts thus summarised apply more particularly 
to the explanation of those phenomena vulgarly called 
Mesmeric or Magnetic, scientifically. Hypnotic. And 
had it been known that, as Mr. Braid discovered. Hypno- 
tism and the consequent phenomena may be produced, 
not only by the eye or influence of another person, but 
equally well by oneself on oneself, by means, for 
instance, of any bright object held before the eyes ; 
and had it been known also to what the wondrous 
motions of the Magician's Wand and Divining Bod were 
really, as M. Chevreuil showed, due ; not only would 
the theory of Spiritism have lost much of its apparent'"' 
probabihty, but priests and sorcerers would have been 
deprived of what should seem to have been potent 
instruments for exciting awe, confirming in supersti- 
tion, and procuring obedience. But suppose that 
the three great fecta just-etated are not sufficient 
scientifically to explain all the phenomena that have 
given rise to, or still countenance the theory of ' Spirits ' 
— suppose there are residual phenomena not explicable 
by any one, or any combination of the above-stated 
facts, we are far from being at the end of our scientific 
resources of explanation. Only be it remembered that 
a scientific explanation is ever an explanation starting 
from known or verifiable facts, and involving the notion 
of mutual determination. And as illustrative of such 
a further explanation of ' Spiritist ' phenomena, I would 

' Ehrtro-BioU/gy and Memtrittnm th» Quarterly Sttiew, Bv^tsathet, 
I&iiS, p. 610. Compare Cnrpeiiter'a Frmeipkt of Ilwnaa IltyaaJogy.tnA 
IliillaDd, Chnjden on JUenlal Phymologif. 
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venture to suggest such an hypothesis of Solidarity^ 
or rather such an application of the fact of Solidarity, 
as that below-noted.^ For I am incUned to think that 

' This hypothesis is but a combination of these higbest generalisa- 
tions of Modern Science, namely : the conception of bodies as systems 
of molecular motion ; the conception of bodies, further, not as isolated, 
but as acting mechanically on each other as parts of a system ; and 
the conception of mental states and changes as having equivalents in 
states and changes of molecular motion. Let, then, bodies, conceived 
as systems of motion, be further conceived, in accordance with that 
hypothesis of Matter suggested by Faraday, (Kt'pertmerUal Re$earche$, 
voL II. p. 284, and voL iii. pp. 44 fig.), confirmed by those facts which 
destroyed the theory of electrical induction being an ' action at a dis- 
tance ' {Ibid, Series xi.), and further developed in my conception of 
Mutually-determining Atoms, — let bodies be conceived, not as isolated, 
but as parts of a system, and as acting universally on each other through 
mechanical ' lines of force,' variously deflected in their mutual action, 
but directly, or indirectly exerting influence in spheres of quite indefinite 
extent. And further, let the accepted fact of psychology be borne in 
mind, that all mental action whatever is but an aspect of a certain 
mechanical action ; every feeling, every thought, every desire op volition 
implying, rather than being a consequence of certain molecular motions, 
and mechanical changes. And yet further, let some bodies be conceived 
as either permanently or occasionally more capable than others of affect- 
ing, and being affected by the lines of force from other bodies. Then, 
just as the molecular motion of any one organ of an animal body vary- 
ingly affects, and is affected by the dynamic equilibrium of every other 
organ ; so may individual bodies, conceived as systems of motion, not 
only varyingly affect, and be affected by each other through a mechani- 
cally conceived medium ; but such influence may be a consequence of 
mental actions which, if they have all mechanical equivalents, would, 
through a medium, be mechanically communicable. For suppose a 
mental change takes place in an individual, and he becomes possessed by 
a certain strong feeling or desire. On its material side, this mental 
change, and supervening condition is a certain change, and supervening 
state of molecular motion. If, then, other bodies, and particularly other 
animated bodies, are systems of molecular motion ; and if all bodies 
are more or less directly connected through mechanical lines of force 
raying out from each, and vaxying in character with the mechanical 
and psychological state of each ; then, a change in the mental condi- 
tion of an individual, being a change also in his state of molecular 
motion, must affect the mechanical states, and hence mental conditions 
of others, though unquestionably, such influence may be so infinitesimal 
as to be quite incognisable. 
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such facts as, for iiistaace, some of those of whicli we 
disguise from ourselves the wonder by glibly calling 
them ' instinctive ; ' those |ierhap8, also, of the con- 
tagion of ideas, and particularly of religious en- 
thusiasms; those, generally, of the unconscious co- 
temporaneity of similar mental statca, and ideas ; those 
also of the peculiar influence exei^ted by certain 
individuals ; and, further, facts of verified dreams, 
sudden unaccountable anxieties, and strange impidses 
of which so many persons can tell in reference to 
others to whom they have been tenderly attached, and 
who have been in distress while they have been 
absent — sudi facts as these, or some of tiiem, may, 
I am inclined to think, possibly bo found to require 
for the completion of their scientific, and the destruc- 
tion of their spiritist explanation, some further develop- 
ment of tlie conception of Mutual Determination. 
And thus there may, after all, be found to be truth in 
Magic. For Magic, as the great thinkers of Alexandria 
desired, at least, to conceive and practise it, was not 
a supernatural theurgy, but a natural science. They 
conceived the world as a whole, of which the diverse 
parts correspond to, and react on each other in the 
same way as the oi^ns of a single body. Just as they 
endeavoured to reduce the myths of religion to philo- 
sophy, they attempted to base the arts of magic on all 
that was then known as physical, physiological, and 
psycholc^ical science.' 

And should, therefore, facts be found to require and 

■ See Vacherot, HUtoirt de F&ok ^AUTandrU, t n. pp. 145-6 ; and 
comparo Meuij, Ln Magit et FAitnJogie, p. 01. 
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to warrant such an hypothesis of Solidarity as that 
which I have suggested, there may be found to be no 
less of truth in the Magical notion of Mutual Influence, 
than Faraday has acknowledged that there was in the 
Alchemical notion of Transmutation.^ 

15. But confining ourselves here to the consideration 
of the three above-stated sets of facts by which the 
vast majority, at least, if not all the phenomena, ftx>m 
which Spiritism, the Philosophy of the First Age of 
Humanity, was the general inference, are now other- 
wise explained ; we have to note that these general facts 
may themselves be generahsed, and the meaning of them 
be thus made more evident. For it will be observed 
that the tendency of each of these three general facts 
is to show the potency of subjective causes in the pro- 
duction of phenomena. They may, therefore, I think, 
be all generalised into this one great fact, namely, that 
Subjective Causes produce phenomena which, by the 
uninstructed mind, may reasonably be attributed to 
Objective Causes. But see what a sudden and immense 
verification this is of our Ultimate Law of History. 
This Law affirms Progress to be essentially an advance 
from a conception of Onesided Determination, in which 
the Subjective and the Objective are not duly dis- 
tinguished, to a conception of Mutual Determination, in 
which there is, at length, a due distinction of these two 
elements, or classes of forces. And we now see that 
the conception of Onesided Determination, th^ concep- 
tion of Causes as * Spirits,' arises from nothing else but 
just a non-differentiation of Subjective and Objective, 

' Experimental lUsearches, vol. III. 
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a non-discernment of what is due to merely Subje3tive 
Forces ; a non-recognition of the laws of Mental Ac- 
tivity. But seeing thia, we see also that it is just by a 
differentiation of Subjective and Objective, just by a 
discernment, or recc^nitlon of what is i-espectively due 
to Internal Forces and External Conditions, that the 
conception of Mutual Determination is cliiefly to be 
characterised ; and hence, we see further that there 
could have been an advance from the earher to the 
later mode of conceiving Causation 'only by means of 
a great period of Transition in which, through the 
Differentiation of Subjective and Objective, preparation 
was made for the final conception of their Reciprocal 
Action, and hence, for the conception of Causation as 
Mutual Determination. The Tlieor^', then, of Spirits 
originated simply in not distinguishing what baa reality 
merely as part of one's own present consciousness from 
what has an indei>endent reality ; from not distinguish- 
ing what has its cause in oneself, from what has \\a 
cause in something outside of oneself; and stones, 
therefore, of Spirits which characterise the whole 
mjrtholt^ of Naturianism originated, not in the 
existence or action of such beings, but simply in a 
mental activity undisciphned as yet in distinguishing 
what is due merely to personal, and what to indepen- 
dent outward forces. But as the Scientific theory of 
Causation has arisen from a larger, and more accurate, 
so this Sphitist theory arose fi-om a narrowCT, and 
less accurate, knowledge of the relations of things, 
or, in a word, from ignorance. Ignorance, however, 
we have seen to be the necessary result of those 
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special Terrestrial Conditions under which Thought 
was, necessarily also, as it would appear, first deve- 
loped. And so, our theorem is proved that, not from 
any absolute quality of the Mind ; and still less from 
any such actual existences as ' spirits;' but simply from 
the pecuhar, and probably necessary conditions of 
mental development, philosophic Thought began with 
conceiving Causes as Spirits; began with the concep- 
tion of Causation as a Onesided Determination ; began 
with the theory of Spiritism. But it is in this Philo- 
sophy, thus resulting from nothing higher than an 
ignorance determined by the economical effects of the 
Powers of Nature ; it is in this Spiritist Philosophy that 
the Naturian Mythology, and every theological Mytho- 
logy whatever has its root. The Philosophy, indeed, of 
Spiritism is the soil from which these branched mytho- 
logies naturally and necessarily spring. And hence, in 
showing of what phenomena the Spiritist Philosophy 
was the generalisation, we analyse, as it were, the soil 
which produced these Mythologies. And, in discover- 
ing the mental facts which I have above stated, and so 
neutralising the elements of that soil, we destroy, not 
the roots only of the Mjrthologies which it has pro- 
duced, but tlie very soil in which they were rooted. 
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SECTION lU. 
THE EEPLECTIOS OF NATURE IN TlIE KILE-VALLEY. 

1. Havixq thus seen what is the theory of Causa- 
tion implied in tlie myths of Naturianism, and what is 
tlie origin ot that theory, the theory of Spiritism ; we 
see at once both what the cliaracter ia, and what is the 
origin of the character of the Consciousness in which 
the a'specta of Nature are primsevally mirrored. But 
before proceeding further to sliow that the great myth 
of Osiris is but a reflection of Nature in a Conscious- 
ness conceiving causes as ' spirits,' let me briefly point 
out tlie prodigiously momentous and far-reaching 
eflects of that primitive conception of Causation, of 
which the character is determined, as we have seen, 
by the economical effects of the Powers of Nature. 
The one distinctive characteristic of Man as compared 
with other animal races is progress. But why ? Be- 
cause, speaking generally, men alone inherit, add to, 
and transmit tradition. See, then, how necessarily 
determinative of the whole afler-history of Thought 
was the character of its primitive conceptions. Sse 
how great was the error, already noted, of Mr, Buckle 
in affirming 'the great division between European 
Civilization and Non-European Civilization to be the 
basis of the philosophy of history,'' the fact being that 
tlie most important elements of civilization, the re- 
ligious beUefe of Europe, are all founded on traditional 

' Hittori/ of Cioib'ialion, vol i. pp. 138-0. 
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conceptions of Oriental origin. And see how vast is 
the revohition involved in tracing to their source all 
Spiritist conceptions whatever, and even such last the- 
istic beliefs as those which, with all his antitheological 
zeal, were still cherished by Mr. Buckle ; the vast revo- 
lution involved in discovering them to be but forms of 
that primitive conception of Causation, the untnith of 
which is almost suflBciently evidenced by the conditions 
of its origin and diffusion. This discovery and the revo- 
lution made by it are due to Philosophy. And hence 
such a difference of function, as implies the very reverse 
of such an isolating division as Mr. Buckle contended 
for, is to be recognised between the East and the West 
in the general history of Humanity. The thinkers of 
the West, amid Aspects of Nature that, as Mr. Buckle 
has pointed out, were mDre favourable to the develop- 
ment of the reason than of the imagination, have, in the 
fearless investigation of the interrelations of pheno- 
mena, arrived, at length, at the conception of Causation 
as Mutual Determination. But this progress has been 
made in the midst of, and in opposition to those Spirit- 
ist or theological conceptions of Causation derived 
from the East. And hence the true * basis of the Phi- 
losophy of History * is the conception, not of a ' great 
division' which isolates the West from the East, but 
of a functional difference which brings East and 
West into more evident congelation, and necessary 
connection. 

2. Now, in showing that the Religious of the First 
Age of Humanity are reflections of Nature, and hence 
rightly distinguished by the name of Natyrianism, and 
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in showiDg, more particularly, that the myth of Osiris 
is a reflection of the Powers and Aapecta of Nature in 
the Nile-valley ; I would first point-out that such a 
conclusion ia but a c<.>rollary from our fundamental 
metaphysical principle of Correlation, and hence sup- 
ported by all those facts and reasonings which tend to 
the establishment of that principle. For this principle, 
as we have seen, presents to us all human notions 
whatever, even those reckoned, by the idealist school of 
metaphysicians and moralists, * innate,' as really pro- 
ducts only of the mutual action between, on the one 
hand, Sensations and Images as determined and deter- 
mining coexistents, and, on the other hand, that fun- 
damental Integrating Activity of the mind which, 
in its subjective aspect, appears as Want of One- 
ness. It is the sublime force of this Want and Ac- 
tivity, and the fact that the results of it are, through 
language, transmitted, accumulated, and transformed — 
it is this that distinguishes the mind of Kan from tliat 
of the noblest even of his Elder Brethren. This Want 
and Activity differing not in kind, but in subUmity of 
development, from that which manifests itself in the 
brute, is that 'active principle and anticipation' of 
wliich the great English Platonist, in the passage which 
I have taken as motto to this chapter, spe^ka as en- 
abhng the mind ' to comprehend' Nature, * correspond, 
and vitally sympathise with it,' not hearing in it ' but 
mere noise and sound and clatter,' but an ' intellectual 
music and harmony,' wherewith it is 'ravished anct 
enthusiastically transported.' And it is to the recipro- 
cal action between this ' active principle and anticipa- 
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an entiroly new conception of Causation ; and hence 
tlie vast i.lifferi!iice between the ideal conceptions of 
tJiis peiioil, and those (if the theological age. With ua, 
the difficulty is to stimulate the imagination to the em- 
brace of all tlie facts actually known. With them 
of old, tliG diffiailty was to restrain the imagination 
within the very narrow circuit of known facts ; though 
for the most part, unfortunately, they were not aware 
of any such difficulty, because unaware of any such 
duty; and hence the mythic symbol, the ideal concep- 
tion was so overelaborated as speedily to obscure utterly, 
to all but the initiated, or those of keenest insight, the 
original fact. Compare, for instance, such an ideal 
conception as that of the life, death, and resurrection of 
Osiris; or that of the Soul, and its Other-world pro- 
gress to the Region of Sacred Eepose ; compare such 
ideal conceptions with those, for instance, of Universal 
Gravitation, and Eternal Evolution, The latter, no less 
than the former, are myths in that general sense above 
assigned to the term. Universal Atti'action, and Eter- 
nal Evolution, no less — perhaps one ought ratlier to 
say infinitely more — than the stories of Osiris and of 
the Departure into Light, are magnificent acliievements 
of the Mind's integrating activity, sublime satisfactions 
of its want of Oneness. But though, as ideal concep- 
tions, tliese later myths are no more absolutely veri- 
fiable than the earlier; yet are they symbols, or repre- 
sentations of reality accordant with an infinitely greater 
number of actual objective facts ; and the more com- 
pletely the facts shine, as it were, through the symbol, 
the more perfect it is. 
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4. Certain Egyptologers — after the manner of those 
scholars who, with all their classical knowledge, have so 
little penetrated to, and drunk of that classical spirit 
which is, in fact, identical with the spirit of Science,^ 
that they would have us see divine adumbrations of 
Christian theology in Greek mythology, — certain 
Egyj)tologers have, by that Christian character of 
Osirianism which we shall have in the next chapter 
to point out, been led to maintain for the Osiris- 
myth an origin in some sort of supernatural reve- 
lation. But the hypothesis of such an origin is only 
another example of the Spiritist theory of events, 
and its refutation, like that of this theory generally, 
is twofold ; in showing, first, that the phenomenon 
may be naturally explained; and secondly, that 
the supernatural theory of it belongs to but the pri- 
mitive stage of the conception of Causation. Such 
a twofold refutation I have, at least, indicated in 
defining myths generally as ideal conceptions, the 
symbols of actual facts ; in referring to the mind's 
fundamental integrating activity, or Want of Oneness, 
as the active force in the creation of such ideal con- 
ceptions ; and in pointing-out that, under the primitive 
conditions of the action of this myth-weaving activity, 
it was given for the threads of its loom but such figments 
as Spirits. In the case of the Osiris-myth, the facts were 
simply those of the Sun s annual and daily motions, 
and the phenomena therewith connected. Or, stating 
this from a subjective point of view, the external 

^ And the fact of this identity of spirit solves, as I think, the questian 
of the place of classical studies in a complete scientific education. 
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determinants of the 0$iris-rayth were simply a cer- 
tain sequence of Sensations, and such Images of an 
infinite Splendour, a death-environment of IJfe, and 
eternal Rebirth, as we have in our own experience veri- 
fied as those naturally connecting themselves with 
the sensations derived from Nature in the oasis-valley 
of the Nile. These sensations and images were tlie 
matter, so to speak, on which worked the integrating 
activity, and Want of Oneness of Uie primasval Kgyptian 
mind ; and in the reciprocal action of this integrating 
activity and these sensations and images, we find the 
cause of the creation of the Osiris-myth. Curious it, 
no doubt, is that so elaborately splendid a myth as that 
of Osiris should have, as kernel of actual verity, only 
such phenomena as those of, or connected with, the 
Sun's annual and daily course ; wonderful that an ideal 
conception should have so immensely transcended and 
altogether transformed simple natural facts in a story 
of tlie birtli, life, and death of a God-Man, a vision of 
departure into Light, and doctrines of Incarnation, 
Future Judgment, and Punishment or Reward ; tra- 
gical that, notwithstanding the utter unreality of these 
imaginings, they should have exercised so incalculable 
an historical influence. 

5. And yet, I venture to tliink that, the more fully 
and carefully we consider what would deductively 
appear to be the necessary, and what inductively we 
find to be tlie actual results of the reciprocal action of 
the Mind's spontaneity of Integrating Activity and Want 
of Oneness, and Nature's Powers and Aspects ; the 
more unevadable will seem the conclusion, that to 
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such a reciprocal action, and — however like it may 
be to the distinctive myth of Christianity — to no 
supernatural revelation, must be traced the myth of 
Osiris. For, as we have seen, the Physical Conditions, 
under which Humanity was developed, were such as 
necessarily to determine an originally ignorant, and 
undifferentiating conception of Causation. But this con- 
ception of Causation is the very matter of the Osiris- 
myth ; the very stuff of which it is woven ; and all the 
rest is mere arrangement and colouring. Yet further. 
The Powers of Nature, as we have also seen, were such 
as, in determining at once a large production, and an 
unequal distribution of wealth, to create two very dis- 
tinct social classes ; one, few in numbers but rich, and 
leisured ; the other, immensely numerous, but indigent, 
and laborious. And Osirianism is in this a most 
striking reflection of the Powers of Nature, that it 
presents, on the one hand, evidences of high thought 
and deep emotion; and, on the other, facts of the 
grossest and most debasing superstition ; on the one 
hand, glimpses, at least, of a highly philosophical 
esoteric doctrine ; on the other, fullest views of an 
idolatrous exoteric doctrine, the tool of priestly domi- 
nation. And thus, the multitudinous idolatry of popu- 
Lir Osirianism is traced to the fact generally of the 
Egyptian religion being, like all primaeval religions, 
founded and— considering the conditions of the pri- 
mitive development of Thought — necessarily founded 
on the philosophy of Spiritism ; and to the fiict, more 
particularly, of the Physical Powers of the Nile valley 
being such as to have caused the vast mass of the 
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people to exist iq the superstitious ignorance and sub- 
missive obedience of — poverty. 

6. But consider now the relation of the subjective 
Aspects to the objective Powers of Nature. Subjective 
are, no doubt, both the Powers and the Aspects of 
Nature; subjective, in the profoundest sense, is the 
External World still, however it is viewed. For the 
sudden rapt imagination of the poet — 



was, in fact, so far as there was truth in it, but that 
lifelong thought of the contemporary philosopher fioin 
the enunciation of which our Modern Period dates — . 
Cogito, ergo sum. But though fully acknowledging 
the profound subjectivity of all phases of Existence, 
states of Consciousness may still be distinguished as 
subjective and objective ; and the correlation of sucli 
states, and hence, the correlation of the objective 
Powers, and the subjective Aspects of Nature, exa- 
mined. Now, what we call the Powers of Nature is 
but Nature considered in its relation to the bodily 
organism, and social organisation of Man ; while that 
which we distinguish as the Aspects of Nature is but 
Nature considered in relation to the integrating ac- 
tivity of the mind of Man. And we see the relation 
of the Powers to the Aspects of Nature in this, that the 
Nature-powers of the Nile-valley, in the way in which 
they supplied the phyidcal wants of Man, and hence, 
influenced his social organisation, tended, at the same 
time, to produce or maiut^n in him such mental capa- 
cities of generalisation and of emotion as I have above 
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ascribed to the ancient Khainites, in attempting to realise 
and depict the Aspects of Nature as reflected in their 
primaeval consciousness. Tribes utteriy savage, wander- 
ing over a barren soil in an uncertain climate, have not 
food enough for the body, largely to reflect Nature in 
their mind. Yet even so, there is a correlation between 
the monstrosity and incoherency of the Aspects of Na- 
ture, in their necessarily incomprehensive view of it, and 
the sterility and stormfulness of the Powei^s of Nature. 
But high generalisation and noble emotion imply the 
satisfaction of bodily wants, and a certain security and 
leisure. And the Powers, therefore, of Nature must 
be beneficent, if its Aspects, in a primaeval conscious- 
ness, are beautiful. And so, from beautiful Aspects of 
Nature we may argue to beneficent Powers of Nature. 
In a word, the Aspects of Nature are ever relative to 
the character of the consciousness ; and as the character 
of the consciousness is mainly determined primaevally by 
the Powers of Nature, there must evidently be a cor- 
relation between the objective Powers, and the sub- 
jective Aspects of Nature. 

7. And now as to the verification of our assumption 
that some such impressions as those made upon our- 
selves of infinite Splendour, of the environment of 
life by Death, and of eternal Eebirth, were those 
made on the creators of the Gods, and builders of the 
Monuments of Egypt. For ' the reception of a certain 
impression from' certain Aspects of Nature implies,' I 
have said, ' certain coexistent conditions in the physical 
characteristics, the mental capacities, and the social or- 
ganisation of the people, and certain sequential efiects 
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in the distinguishing features of their rehgious ideals, 
and the expression of them in Art.' First, then, the 
consideration of the physical characteristics, the mental 
capacities, and tlie social organisation of the Ancient 
E^^yptians, will be found, I think, to verify our belief 
that the impressions they received from Nature were 
probably distinguished by, at least, comparatively high 
intellectual generalisation, and comparatively deep 
moral feeling. And hence, we may feel satisHed 
that, in the mere fact of implying such character- 
istics, there is no improbability that the impressions 
which we have ourselves received from the Aspects of 
Nature here, were such as those primsevally received 
by the creators of the Egyptian Gods. In this, 
however, we have but a negative verification. Let 
ua consider more particularly whether we do not find 
in Osirianiam reflections of Nature actually similar 
to those which have been impressed on our own con- 
sciousness. What say its Eecords, literary and aitistic ? 
What, its Scriptures, and its Monuments ? For Sounds 
and Forms are the elements of two diflerent orders of 
Language. Neither sort of language can be thorougldy 
understood without the other. And hence tlic languages 
tliat address respectively the Ear and the Eye are, 
in their mutual relation, hke a bilingual inscription. 
Now, when we turn to the Sacred Books of tlie 
Osirian Heligion, do we not £nd in that drama of the 
Departed Soul which is represented in the most ancient 
of them, the Funereal Kitual, a verification of what, 
from our own experience, we have assumed that the 
andent Khamites were, by their entrance into, and 
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abode in the Nile oasis- valley, impressed with as tLe 
great facts of Existence — an infinite Splendour, a death- 
environment of Life, and an eternal Rebirth? Do we 
not find in the central ideas of Osirianism, and par- 
ticularly in the degree in which they possessed, and 
the manner in which they were expressed by the 
Ancient Egyptians, but a detailed utterance of what 
we have assumed to have been their fundamental con- 
ceptions, or rather emotions of Existence ? Are not 
the ideas of Death, Judgment, and Immortality, in the 
gravity and splendour with which they are presented 
in the Osirian Eeligion, and in it, more than in any 
other primaeval religion, made prominent — are not 
these ideas as thus presented evidently derived, even 
from such impressions as have been made on ourselves, 
by the great features of the Osirian Land ? Consider 
it. Do not the Aspects of Nature and the Myths of 
Osirianism seem so to complete each other, that the 
one is but the counterpart of the other? Are not, in 
these Myths, the impressions received of Existence but 
w^oven, by the Mind's integrating activity, into a 
magnificent tale ? And is not Osirianism, thus, but a 
re-reflection, as it were, in the mirror of Consciousnesa 
of the Aspects of Nature ? 

8. And now look at the Monuments. Wander over 
that great plain which, on the outskirts of the Libyan 
Desert, bears on its rocky, but sand-covered platform, 
some sixty Pyramids, in three grouped masses, northern, 
central, and southern ; descend the low-roofed slides, 
and grope through the secret passages to the lofty 
vaulted chambers of the Royal Sarcophagi, in the heart 
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of the rock, under these Titanic cairns ; ami filling your- 
self with the wonders of that plain, get down into that 
vast subterranean Hall, alternately, on either side of 
which, are the chambers tliat vault the Sarcophagi 
of the Sacred Bulls. Or, at Thebes, ride past the 
famed Colossi, and the \oiced Stiitue tliat, of old, 
hailed the morning-sun through the once many-streeted 
plain, round which curve the Meinnouian Moiintains, 
up the rocky defile, at the back of the hills, to the 
Tombs of the Kings ; enter the sloping galleries leading 
to tiansversal halk, ever deeper, and grander, and all 
covered with mystic ecidptures, still glowing with gor- 
geous colours in the depths of the pyramidal moun- 
tains; and, returning, see by moonlight the sublime 
ruins of Kamak, all oversculptured with an historic 
literature. Finally, liaving moored during the night 
at Aboo-Simbel, suddenly behold, in the morning, 
the colossal Gods that, in the unutterable majesty of 
their serene beauty, sit enthroned before the Ethiopian 
Temple of the Sun. Are we not justified in con- 
sidering the characteristics of tliesc monuments, their 
grandeur of proportion, gorgcoitsncss of colouring, and 
serenity, yet mysteiy ; the innocent gaiety which marks 
the depicturing of the comedy of This-world life, so 
wonderfully contrasting with the representation of it 
by Aristophanes, Terence, or Moliire ; and the tragic 
gravity of the imaginings of that Otiier-world life, 
which ever enspheres all, and into which some are for 
ever passing — are we not justified in considering such 
characteristics of the monumental art of Egypt a veri- 
fication of our belief that, in the impressions made 

A A 
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on ourselves by the Aspects of Nature in tliis oasis- 
valley — impressions of an infinite Splendour, an abiding 
environment of Life by Death, and an eternal Eebirth 
— we reali?je the very impressions made on the pri- 
maeval in wanderers, and so, with a joy of sympathy, as 
well-founded as it is intense, come into living contact 
with the inmost creative forces of Egyptian Religion, 
Civilization, and Art ? 

9. I would but make one further remark in con- 
chiding these considerations on the origin generally of 
the myths of Naturianism, and of those, more particu- 
larly, of Osirianism. A lesson also for the Present, 
as well as an instruction with regard to the Past, may, 
I think, be derived from the Nile-valley Aspects of 
Nature, when the impressions of them are, with due 
simplicity and reverence, received and reflected by the 
soul. Life and Death, eternal Rebirth, and an infinite 
Splendour ! May we not, through the profound feel- 
ing of this here in Egypt, learn, not only what the 
creative ideas were of the ancient Egyi)tian Reli^on 
and Art, but also what the very truth is of Existence ? 
Realising this, the dogmas of Christianism, but trans- 
formations, as we shall presently see, of the myths 
of Osirianism, are burst asunder as figments which, 
though in their day they may have given men 
the highest notions of Existence of which they were 
then capable, do now but dome us in from those 
simple realities of the Universe which increased know- 
ledge and wider love have given us the capacity of 
being conscious of, and made content to acknow- 
ledge unutterable. Noble and beautiful were the 
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ways in which the Egyptians expressed the truth of 
Existence. Yet it was, for the most part, but in the 
knguage of such fictions as children amuse themselvea 
with. Nay more, those fictions, though they were given 
a new life by Christianisra, were literally believed 
only by the ignorant multitude. By us, then, of a 
maturer age, by us of a better disciplined imagina- 
tion, let consciousness of the Deatli-environraent of 
Ijfe, of eternal Rebirth, and of the infinite Splendour 
that ever enspheres our passing joys and sorrows, find 
more manly forms of expression than unverifiable 
dreams about the Hereafter, and the Uiikuowable. 



At length, descending from Stabl-Autar, I rejoined my 
companions at the foot of the mountain, by the Moslem 
Cemetery, in the desert, separated by a palm-and-acacia 
grove from the city. Remounting, we galloped into the 
town, went into a Bazaar, to supply ourselves with the 
pipe-bowls for which Sioot is famous, and then to a 
bath. In the dimness of the vaulted labyrinth in 
which I lay, but clearness of the nnvaulted thought 
that follows Egyptian ablutions, the ideas to which I 
have above endeavoured to give expression absorbed 
me again, till admonished that it was after sunset, 
and that the bath must be closed. So, laying aside 
my chibouke, I arose, dressed, remounted, and rode 
through the gates, now deserted, at which in the 
morning there had been an eager throng. And it was 
in a magical gloaming, under heavens fast filling with 
stare, that I rode back to the sacred river. 
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Wc continued our vova<]je with the usual excursions 
on shore, till, in about a week, we came to Tentyra, 
or Dendera, with its famous temples.^ At Keneh, on 
the opposite bank, a Christmcas-eve entertainment was 
given, to one or two other Nile- voyagers and our- 
selves, by Fadl Paslia, the Governor of Upper Egypt 
And worth recalling, in contrast with that Ancient 
Egyptian hfe, not the forms only, but the inmost 
creative forces of which we have been endeavouring 
sympathetically to realise, is that Arabian night of 
Modern Egj-ptian life: — the cavalcade, at sunset, fix)m 
the river to the palace ; the feast, at which the cham- 
pagne, we had sent a case of as a present, was not found 
by the Pasha to have been forbidden by the Prophet ; 
the fantcuiia of Almeh,or Dancing-girls,^ that followed, 
and grew ever wilder as night advanced, though one of 
tlie sisterhood had, but the previous day, been mur- 
dered, in a love-quarrel, by a soldier ; the courtyard, 
and gardens illuminated with a thousand lamps, and 
having, as captive denizens, strange and beautiful desert 

* The religious war of the Tentyrites, the foes, and OmbiteA, the friends 
of the Crocodile, gave occasion to JuTenal*s still-applicable satire : — 

* Tanta potest religio suadere malorum.' 

He certainly travelled in Egypt, and was probably here, but the story 
of his exile is doubtful. See Lewis, JttvenalU Sattra. 

^ I^dy DuiF Gordon thus graphically describes the Egyptian dance : — 
' At first I thought the dancing queer and dull. . . . But the captain 
called out to one Lateefeh . . . and then it was revealed to me. Sha 
started to her ftet, and became the *^ serpent of old Nile'* — the head, 
shoulders, and arms eagerly bent forward, waist in and haunches 
advanced on the bent knees — the posture of a cobra about to spring. . . . 
It is ^* V^nus toute enti^re a sa prole attachde^" far more realistic than 
the fandrtngo, and far less coquettish, because the thing represented is 
(M grand s^rieu.v — not travestied, ff(rzS, or played with.* — Letters fi'om 
Eyyptf pp. 160-1. 
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animals; aiid tlie ride back to our dahabiceh-home, 
preceded and accompanied by servants or slaves with 
flaming torches, while, in the doming heavens over all, 
shone the stars in the splendour of eternity, and across 
the sands the nightwind blew in baptismal purity in 
our faces. 

For such is the twofold world of Egypt; on one 
bank of life, scenes of present existence, not unfre- 
quently like those of the Tales with which the fair 
Shahr-dzdd (Deliverer of the City) entertained, for a 
thousand-and-one nights, the Sultiin Shalir-yar (Friend 
of the City) ; ' on the other, resurrections — if, in 
being impressed by the Aspects of Nature in the Nile- 
valley, even as the primseval Khamites and ancient 
Egyptians were impressed, we have been able, not 
merely to unswathe the mummies of past lives, but 
to evoke, and come into felt contact with, their once 
informing spirits — resurrections of living souls, such 
as that which we may have beheld at the Rock-tomb 
of Stabl-Antar. 

' For tbe spelling &nd metuiiag of these PeniiD namee I am indebted 
to the kindneaa of the (treat traveller and lioguist who may, it ie to be 
hoped, one day give us n real!; full and faithful traaslation of the 
Arabum Nightt — Capt. Richard Burton. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE TEMPLE-ROOF AT KARXAK. 

'OKirid WMcalled the *' Mnnifester of Good," or tbe " Opeoo* of Troth," and 
Bftid to be '' full of goodness (grace) and tnith." He appesred on Earth 
to bfTkefft Mankind^ and after having performed the duties He came tu 
fiilBI, and fallen a sacrifice to Tjpho, the Evil Principle (who waa, at 
lenffth, overcome by His influence, after Hie leaving the world). He roae 
again to a new life, and became the Judge of the Dead in a Future 
St«to. Tbe Dead, aim, after having pa«>8ed their final ordeal, and 
been absolved from sin, obtained in His name, which they then took, 
the bleMJnga of eternal felicity.' 

WiLKiiTSON, Ancient EffyptianSj Second Series, toL I. p. 320. 
THE CAUSE OF THE CHRISTIAN DE\^LOPMENT OP BELIGIOX. 

On the Temple-roof at Karnak — on the roof of that 
Osiriun Temple which, in the antiquity of its memories, 
the colossal grandeur of its architecture, and the 
wonders of the vast templed amphitheatre, and sepul- 
chred hills on which it looks, is, even in its ruins, the 
most sublime Temple on Earth — considerations, one 
day, both on the Christian character of Osirianism, 
and on the Osiriau character of Christianism, suggested 
an hypothesis of the origin of doctrinal Cliristianity in 
the innuence of the myths of Naturianism (or of what, as 
the most developed system of them, may be considered 
as their representative, Osirianism,) on the form taken 
by those new moral a??pirations traceable to the Sixth 
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Century Revolution (and winch may be couaidered aa 
represented by Me.-sialiism)— an hypotliesis which, as 
enlarged into a general theory by connection with 
our Ultimate Law of History, I would now, in some 
of its proofs briefly set-forth as a verification of our 
deduction from that Law of a moral transformation 
of the Myths of Naturianism, as the natural sequence of 
such a Kevolution aa that which initiated what this 
Law distinguishes as the Second Age of Humanity. 

But first, a few words on our approach to Thebes,' 
the hundred-gated Thebes, Exarc'^n-uXoi ©^^ai, of which 
Homer sings ; * but of which the glory was, even in 
Homer's time, a thing of the past, and tlie fame, even 
then, legendary.^ It was after a voyage of three weeks 
from Cairo, and a day or two after the Christmas- eve 
entertainment at Keneh to which I have, in the last 
chapter, alluded. There was no stir in the calm air. 
' La Nina's ' great sails were loosely furled, and her 
crew were on the river-bank tracking her up. Of hu- 
man life there were few signs ; but of bird life tliere was 
a wonderful variety. Besides geese, and the ordinary 
waterfowl — pelicans, cormorants, herons, flamingoes, 
hawks, a solitary soaring eagle, and vultures. The 

' From Tflp4, in the Memphitic dialect of Coptic, pronounced Thabn, 
M)d ugniiying the head, or capital of the country. 

' Iluid, IX. 870-65. 

* ' It WHS in 16S0 B.C. that the modem TheW began to be celebratad 
in Asia, through the brilliuit campsigDS, exploits, and works of the 
Kcoud and tliird Tbutmous. The fanner cplendour of Tbebes dated 
from fifteen centuries farther hack, and was consequently bejood the hia- 
torical knowledge of thelonians.' — Buaaan, Ej/ypt'i IVace, YoLiY. p. 601. 
Id quoting thia passa^ I do not however mean to affirm that I am en- 
tirely utisSed with the evidence on which Dudkii «up)-orl« bis ohro- 
mdogj. 
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la.V'j »',■.■• Mu. '-•: ij-'-.i^-iii^ ittac- t airena* la. i nii- 

Lj-. ;->i i"; ■hLJ'.ij v.fc tLv-l'i ii^^ Lave L^i »f:> xjx-t 
\j- //«' vur lj'ype«. Ar it wii. we t>i trc* gfeC-ui sU 
ull^rr liii'jijjyljl. Yvi- iJjougL iLt-rt- were harulj evc3 
*\ntt\'iTK>. l; \jb v:<fU. pl'yrioui i= Was ibe starli^rhu I iIlJ 
(I t lurij jjj till two <j"cl'«;k iu the murDiog. Fwr we 
lia'l arrjv':'], at ltij;rlli, at TJjebes, aad were mooniAl ai 
Imxoi,' with Kamak btyoriJ, anJ, on tlie oiLer aiJe 
itf ill'; rivi.r, t)ic- ML-iiiii'jtiiau Plfiiu. 

Afi'-r many <lay» ^I»e(lt iu waudt-riiig tJiroufrh the 
t'')(jl«!<;', ijaliKr'.'-, aril] toiii!j3 of llie Libyan suburb, 
iiijil of tli<: .Si^iillicTii dty, I found myself, at length, one 
iift'Tij'oij, aloni; on the Ttmpk'-roof at Karnak. And 
tln'i'i; li'i my nriiden* ulao now place themselves. Pass- 
iif^ |]iroiii/li that va»t hall of Titanic columns which, 
wheth'T Mililimt! ill tlio blaze of midday, or appalling 
iiitiid till- hha'l'iWH of iiuxtnlight, has been, for so many 
Micci'Bhivi! ii(.'i'.H iif Miiirw hihtoiy, an unijaralleled wonder 
of hiMiiiiii ni'iiiiH iiml power, let us ascend to the roof, 
III! jiiiiiicimt- |ihiiriii'ni of hewn rocks set end to end, and 
hide by hiih-; and tticre, in the midst of all the grau- 
ili'iuw, hiMtoric and artintic, of Karnak, and beholding 
iii'ltifwlhe river the templed plain of the Colossi, swept 

■ l.iit.<r. Ki I'hMiir, or Ki KoM^nr. 8i|niili«a TAe PaUicff, snd was called 
li.i ilii' luirii-iil IVjiHiaimS.mtlieniTnii*. 
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round by the Libyan liills with tlicir labyrinths of 
priestly tombs, and gorgeous deep-descending galleries 
of royal sepulchres; there, let us meditate tt^ether on 
a subject which muiit, I sliould think, urge itself, in 
these days, more or less strongly on the attention of 
ever}' sei-ious thinker in such a place, — the liistorical 
lelation of the beliefs about Christ to those, so singu- 
larly analogous, about Osiris. No doubt, the con- 
sequences of the verification of that liyimthesis of the 
origin of Christianity, which here suggests itself, will 
be in the highest degree revolutiouarj'. But little 
impressed can we be with tlie sublime scene around 
us, if fear can obscure our judgment, or, within any 
otiier bounds than those of historical fact, and logical 
deduction, restrain our argument. 



THK CHRISTIAN CHABACTEB OK OSIRIAXISM. 

1. Eeplecti.vg here on tlie genenU results of our 
Egyptian studies, we are first of all struck with wliat I 
may call the Christian character of Osirianisra. But 
before proceeding to point tliis out, and to state the 
hypothesis which this Christian character of Osirianism 
suggesUt, it may be desirable to offer a few remarks on 
tlie outwaixl, and hence more vulgarly appreciated 
characteristics of tlie E^ptian religion. For, in 
amazement at any likening of Osirianism to Chris- 
tianism, or of Christianism to Osirianism, many readers 
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may, as if in settlement of any suggestion even of a 
causal relation between Osirianism and Christianism, 
ask, ' Were not the Egyptians, as a matter of fact, ido- 
laters, and worshippers, indeed, of the most grotesque 
and monstrous idols ? ' But let us understand what 
idolatry means. Possibly, you who put this ques- 
tion may be more of an idolater than were the 
ancient Egyptians when they first created their Gods. 
Idolatry is ceremonial worship when the meaning of 
the ceremonies and symbols is lost. We are helped to 
the understanding of this by the study of language in 
its first formations. Names, as a class of sigus,^ are 
themselves but a kind of symbols. In the formation 
of a language, they are at first uttered certainly not 
without a meaning ; they certainly are the attempt to 
denote some thing, or express some want, hitherto 
nameless, unutterable. Yet these names, at first so 
meaningful, may in time so completely lose their 
original meaning, as to become the terminations of a 
declension.^ So symbols, animal-headed deities, and 
others. What if the symbol, in later times, so lost its 
meaning as to be itself worshipped ? Originally it had 
carried the mind fi'om itself to that which it signified. 
And as, in Language, *the formation of substantive 
nouns is the first stage of personifying God ;' so, in 
Rchgion, the creation of symbols is the first stage of 

' ' A name is a word taken at pleasure to serve for a mark which may 
raise in our miud a thought like to some thought we had before, and 
which, being pronotmced to others, may be to them a sign of what thought 
the speaker had, or had not, before in his mind.' — ^liobbes, Computation 
or Logic, ch. ii., cited by Mill, System of Logic^ voL n. p. 23. 

' See Miillcr, Lecttire* on the Science of Language. 

* Bunsen, Eggjtt^$ J*lace, vol. iv. p. 660. 
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idoktiy. We shall hereafter have occasion to con- 
sider idol-creation more fully, and from other points of 
view. Here I will only remark, that a reference to 
the idolatry of the Egyptians is unfortunate, if it is 
intended thereby to disprove the likeness of Osirianism 
to Christianihm. For we shall find that it is just in 
comparing these two Creeds in this matter of idolatry, 
that — when we set Jehovianism between them — their 
likeness comes out most strongly — the religion of 
Abraham, whether as Judaism, or as Mohammedanism, 
acting as a foil, and bringing out with startling clear- 
ness, at once the Osirian character of Chriatianism, 
and the Christian character of Osirianism. 

2. But is the Animal-worship of the Egyptians next 
objected against any comparison of Osirianism with 
Cliristianism, or any liypothesis with respect to the 
origination of the latter in a transformation of the 
former ? Well, it is admitted tliat that exaggerated 
cai'c for animals which becomes a superstitious wor- 
ship of them is not a fesiture of Cliristian religious 
emotion. But in the Animal-worship which — probably 
derived from an aboriginal African element in the 
population ^ — was, soon after the time of Menes, incor- 
(lorated with Osirianism tliroughout the Empire, there 
should seem to have been an idea which modern 
Science tends more and more clearly to establish — the 
identity, namely, of the principle of life in all its 
manifestations.'' ' And whut is this,' asks Bunsen, * but 
a specific adaptation of that consciousness of the 

■ nunseD, Egypt'* Flat*, vol. it. p. 637. 

• See Spencur, Frineiplet of Biology, aud IVionplei of F^iAoiogtf. 
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divinity of Xatun', whi<:h i.i implietl in all the religiou:* 
consciou.siu^s of the Old World ? ' ^ Tlie doctrine «>f 
transmigration thus l^ecame a sacred link between 
aniin;d and human Hfe. And * die community between 
the Imman and animal r*oul being once admitted, we 
Vi\u understand how the Egyptians* at last arrived at 
the idea of worshipping in animals a living manifesta- 
tion of IHvinity/* But if a similar doctrine is not 
found in Cliristianism, one is tempted to say that the 
want of it is much to 1x3 regi-etted. For there have 
Ixjc^n, and even still are, few worse features in Christian 
Civilization than its apathy to animal suffering.' And 
it is very noteworthy that it was the great Apostle of the 
Utilitiirian Scliool of Moralists who, in that very year 
from which dates a new period of the Modem Eevo- 
lution, 1789, introduced into European Ethics the con- 
Bideration of ' the interests of other animals.' * So hke- 
wise, a new care for, and new appreciation of animals is 
one c)f the chara(;teristic features of Comte's conception 
of the New lleligion of Humanity.^ And if, at length, 
men are b(»ginning again to become sympathetically 
iiware that other animals also besides themselves feel 



* Hiinwn, Eff^fivt'n /Ymr, vol. iv. p. 040. 
» Ibid. vol. IV. p. 041. 

' As to ChriMtian cruelty gnncrally, we must not recall the gladiatorial 
cninbfit^ of the Hoinan ainpliitheatre, without recalling also the heretic 
burnings of t»vpry chief town in Christendom. Nor is Classic dvilization 
to ho judgod by the days of its decline; hut rather, as also Christian 
civiliRntiou, by the days of it^ prime. And that the Middle Ages were 
the prime of (^hrij»tinn civilization is proved by the fact, that the move- 
ment which liw«, sinoo then, modified Christianity hss tended more and 
nioro to swoop it, both as a doctrinal, and as a social system, awav. 

* lV»ntham, 7Wm(^/>/«w of Mornh and Legislation, ch. xvii. 

* !See Mill, Vomit tmd I\miivistn, 
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pain, and that it is shameful ami tlasttirdly to inflict 
pain unnecessarily upon them ; if tiiere is now some 
hope that Cliristinn 'sports' may, at length, be done 
away with, and animal-barljarities generally; and if, 
ill realising tliat fact of physical kinsliip with our Elder 
Brethren, which Science affirms, and Christianity scouts, 
there is being developed some nobler sympathy also 
with them — this, at least, it must be admitted, is cer- 
tainly not owing to any doctrine in Christianism that 
can be paralleled in Osiriauism. 

3. The considerations thus suggested on the ' Idola- 
try 'and on the 'Animal-Worship' of the Egyptians, 
may, I trust, prepare us candidly now to consider tlie 
more essential doctrines of Oairianism — those dotrines 
which are so remarkably similar to the great dogmas 
of Christianism. And with respect to what the great 
religious doctrines of the Egyptians really were, we 
are not now in any doubt. For one of the gi-andest 
achievements of Modern Science ' has been the trans- 
lation of their Funereal Eitual, the ' Todtcnbuch,' or 
' Book of tlie Deatl,' as Ijepj^ius called it, or as it calls 
itj^elf, the 'Departure into Light.' ^ It belongs to 

' ' The interptetatioa of the extinct lanFcuagps of Egypt and Central 
KfiK will ever rank as one of tlie diBtinguiahing feiiturea of tlie nineteenth 
centurj.'— Birch, in Bunsen'a Eyyjit't Place, vol, v. p. iz. 

* Or ' ManiftietiitioD to Lif;ht,' according to ChampttUion and Pr. 
Birch. The cocnplete tranRlation by the Utter wm only publinhed with 
tho fifth Tolume of fiunpen's Eg^pl in 1807. But I had with me at 
Thebes the previnua volumes, bexidca Wilkinsoo's Ancient Eijyptiaii* 
and other works ; and I had the advantage of periiBiog and makiDK 
copious eitracta from the traaslntion of na American Egyptologer who 
wft) residing at Luxor. Even Dr Bircli'B translation, however, must be 
Cinaidered bb representing the state of hieroglyphical knonle<lge miller 
twenty jesrs ngo tbiinnow — so long waaits publication, owing to variniw 
CHuiiea, delayed. The transUtion of the ' Todtenbiich,' to which student* 
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Bunsea's fourth class of those Sacred Books which would 
form collectively the Bible of the ancient Egyptians, 
and is scarcely posterior to 3,000 years before our era.^ 
For, as Bunsen points out, we have a very remarkable 
proof that the origin of the prayers and hymns of tliis 
Eitual belongs probably to the Pre-Menite Dynasty of 
Abydos, between 3100 and 4500 B.C., in the fact that 
we find one of these hymns,* not in its original simplicity, 
but already mixed up with glosses and commentaries, 
inscribed on the coffin of Queen Mentuhept of the 
eleventh dynasty. This monumental text agrees with 
the printed text of the Turin papyrus. And though 
the first year of the eleventh dynasty, which lasted forty- 
three years, cannot be placed earlier than 2782 B.C. ; * 
yet, if we consider the many stages that must have been 
passed through, before the original hymn, learned by 
heart, and recited from memory, became mixed-up 
with scholia in an undivided sacred text, we cannot but 
date its composition and primitive use many centuries 
anterior to that dynasty in which we find it thus em- 
bedded in explanations. This hymn implies not only 
the worship of Osiris, but the whole system of doctrines 
connected with his redeeming life on Earth, and judicial 
office in Heaven. Yet an antiquity, even greater than is 
thus witnessed-to, we are obliged to assign to Osirian- 
ism, by the fact that the Osiris-myth itself mentions 

must DOW refer, is that by Brugsch, now in course of publication. My 
references, however, here, will be to Dr^ Birch's Translation, as probably 
more accessible to the majority of readers. 

' Bunsen, Egyp^B Place, vol. iv. p. 646. 

' It forms chapter xvii. of the Ritual. See Birch's translation in 
Effypt'B Place, vol. v. pp. 172-80. 

' Compare Egypt's Places voL v. pp. 20, 88, and 04. 
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' Byblus (Gebal in rhcenicin) as the place where Isis 
brought up the young Osiria.' * And this derivation 
from Asia is fiirther confirmed by the universally 
admitted identity of * tlie fundamental ideas of the 
worship, and sacred ceremonials of Adonis and Osiris.'^ 
To the very earliest period, then, of tlie history of 
Humanity, as the history of Thought, we must carry 
back the ideas of the Osirian Faith. And yet, we 
may possibly find in the sequel, that it is but a 
transformed Oeirianism that, to this day, dominates 
Christendom. 

4. Considered as a whole, the * Departure into Light ' 
is a revelation in Bomething of an epic, and even oc- 
casionally dramatic form of the departure of the Soul 
into the Other-world, of its judgment, and oj* what is 
required of it, in order to its final beatific reception by 
its Father Osiris. Its formularies may, perhaps, best be 
arranged under such heads as the following : — I. Gene- 
ral Address. 13. Address to each of the Forty-two 
Assessors. III. Announcement of Justification. TV. 
Telling the names of different parts of the Temple. V. 
Blessings, &c.' According to Egyptian notions, it 
was ' essentially an inspired work ; and the term 
Hermetic, so often applied by profane writers to these 
books, in reality means inspired. It is Thoth himself 
who speaks, and reveals the will of the Gods, and the 
mysterious nature of divine things to man,' * Portions 
of them are expressly stated to have been written by 

' Egypt' t I^act, vol. IT, p. .147. » Ibid. 

• Conipftre Birch's introdudion to his tnmelslioii, Egypt'* Flaee, 
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the very finger of Thotli himself, and to liave been the 
composition of a great God.^ And in tliis, it may be 
noted by the way, that we see an iUustration of what, 
in tlie Introduction, was pointed out as one of the 
general characteristics of the I'irst Age of Humanity, 
namely, the authorlessness, for the most part, of \\.s 
Literature, and its attribution to supernatural sources. 
But sacred this Eitual was also esteemed as ' assuring 
to the soul a passage from tlie Earth ; a transit 
through tlie purgatory and other regions of the 
Dead ; the entrance into the Emp}Teal Gate, by which 
the souls arrived at the presence of God, typified 
by the Sun ; the admission into the Bark, or Orb of 
the Sun, ever traversing in brilHant light the liquid 
ether; and protection from the various Liers-iu-wait, 
or Adversaries, who sought to accuse, destroy, or detain 
it in its passage, or destiny.' ^ In this most ancient book 
of the Osirian Scriptures there is, no doubt, not only 
a vast mass of unintelligible ritualistic allusions, but 
evidence of gross superstition. Not, however, without 
evidence of this, are also the Christian Scriptures. And 
it must be borne in mind that the Osirian Bible had 
not tlie good fortune to be, in the formation of its 
canon, purged, as was the Christian, of impurcr, 
apocryphal elements. Yet, notwithstanding this mis- 
fortune, the religious tone of the Osirian Eitual is such 
as the following brief extracts may serve, though ina- 
dequately, to illustrate. 

5. Very touching are some of the expressions in 

* See chapter Ixiv., rubric. 

' Bii-ch in Egypt^s PlacCj vol. v. p. 134. 
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which the Departed calls on Osiris to save him from 
his Accusers, from the Lake of Fire, and from the Tor- 
mentors. Addressing these with the noble boldness of 
great faith, ' Says Osiris Anfanch . . . wliile you strive 
against me, your acts against me are against Osiris. 
.... To strive against me, is as against Osiris.' 
Again. ' Let me come, having seen and passed, 
having passed the Gate to see my Father Osiris. I 
have made way through the darkness to my Father 
Osiris. I am his beloved. I stab the heart of Sut. I 
do the things of my Father Osiris. I Iiave opened 
every door in heaven and earth. I am his beloved 
son. I have come from the mummy, an instructed 
spirit.' And again. ' Says Osiria Anfanch, save me, 
as thou savest what belongs to thy word ; catch me 
up ; the Lord is God, there is but one God for me (or, 
before the Lord of Mankind, there is but one Lord for 
me).' A piissage, this, which is but one of many* 
proving tlie monotheism of the better instructed, or 
more deeply thinking of those whom the narrow 
ignorance of that Creed propagated by the Galiltean 
Fisheimen sets down as ' idolatrous heathens.' He 
who is thus represented as speaking in a certain 
stage of his progress to the region of ' Sacred Re- 
pose,' is more particularly described in the begin- 
ning of some papyri as 'Osiris Anfanch of the true 
faith, born of the lady Souhenchem of fair fame.' The 
prefix to the man's name of that of God himself is the 
' new Dame ' which every true believer receives after 
death. In other passages the good man is even spoken 

' See below, Ohnp. IV. Sect iU. 
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of as an Osiris. * The Osiris lives, after he dies, like the 
sun daily ; for as the sun dies, and is bom in the 
morning, so the Osiris dies.' And finally, as to that 
immortality which is so ignorantly imagined to have 
been ' brought to light by the Gospel,' the Osiris 
exclaims in another passage : ^ I do not die again in 
the Kegion of Sacred Eepose.' And again* * Whoso- 
ever does what belongs to him, visibly (individually ?) 
his soul participates in Life Eternal.' And again. 
* Plait for thyself a garland .... thy life is ever- 
lasting.' 

6. But it i3 the central doctrine of Osirianism that 
more particularly claims our attention. * The peculiar 
character of Osiris,' says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, * his 
coming upon Earth for the benefit of mankind, with 
the title of " Manifester of Good " and " Eevealer of 
Truth ;" his being put to death by the maUce of the 
Evil One; his Burial and Kesurrection, and his be- 
coming the Judge of the Dead, are the most interest- 
ing features of the Egyptian Religion. This was the 
great mystery ; and this myth and his worship were 
of the earliest times and universal in Egypt.' ^ And, 
with this central doctrine of Osirianism, so perfectly 
similar to that of Christiauism, doctrines are asso- 
ciated precisely analogous to those associated in Chris- 
tianism with its central doctrine.^ In ancient Osi- 
rianism, as in modern Christianism, the Godhead is 
conceived as a Trinity, yet are the three Gods declared 

' AfusUifd Egyptians (Popular Edition), vol. i. p. 331. Compare 
Second Series of the larger work, vol. i. p. 320. 

' See below, Sect iii., for the proofs that such doctrines were 
dated with the central doctrine as to the character of Osiria. 
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to be only one Ood. In ancient Osirianism, aa in 
modern Christianism, we find the worship of a Divine 
Mother and Child. In ancient Osiriaoism, as in 
modern Christianism, there is a doctrine of Atone- 
ment. In ancient Osirianism, as in modern Chris- 
tianism, we find tlie vision of a Last Judgment, and 
Resurrection of the Body. And finally, in ancient 
Osirianism, as in modern Christianism, the sanctions of 
morality are a Lake of Fire and tormenting Demons, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, Eternal Life in 
the presence of God. Is it possible, then, that such 
similarities of doctrine should not raise the most 
serious questions as to the relation of the beliefs about 
Christ to tliose about Osiris ; as to the cause of this 
wonderful similarity of the doctrines of Christianism to 
those of Osirianism ; nay, as to the possibility of the 
whole doctrinal system of Modern Ortliodoxy being 
but a transformation of the Osiria-myth? But if so — 
you logically argue with amazed incredulity — all the 
most sacred dogmas of the Christian faith would be 
proved to have ox'iginated but in the inHuence of a 
' heathen' religion — a religion over tlie scenes of which 
we Cliristians ordinarily pass with the most complacent 
contempt 'i Nay, if so ; if the doctrines of Chris- 
tianism had but such an origin ; must not Christian 
' llevelation ' be acknowledged utterly worthless to 
prove the reality of any one of the supernatural facts 
which its doctrines affirm — even a Personal Immor- 
tality, for instance, or a Personal God ? 

7. Well, be the consequences what they may, 
we must find out what is the fact. And there is cer- 
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tainly no escape in the desperate hypothesis to which 
the manifestly Christian character of Osirianism has 
driven some to have recourse — the hypothesis that 
these doctrines of Osirianism were, somehow or other, 
themselves a * supernatural revelation.' For the dis- 
covery of Osirianism is the discovery of the missing link 
between Christianism and Heathenism generally, the 
religions of the First Age of Humanity, or what I have 
termed Naturianism, It has hitherto appeared not 
only a crime but a blunder, not merely a blasphemy 
but a frivolity, to compare the Christian doctrines of 
the Trinity, of the Incarnation, and of the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ with the similar doctrines of 
Naturian Eeligions. But the doctrines of a Trinity, of 
an Incarnation, and of the Death and Resurrection 
of a God-man are developed in Osirianism with such 
gravity, such moral purity, and such splendour, that 
we cannot hesitate to honour them by a comparison 
with these doctrines as developed in Christianism. 
Yet, from Osirianism the gradation is so gentle through 
the whole series of Nature-worships down to the 
lowest, that, having compared the story and worship 
of Christ with the worship and myth of Osiris, we find 
ourselves necessarily comparing the Christian story 
and worship with the worsliip and myth of Dionysus, 
nay, of Adonis, and of Thammuz, — of Thammuz, 

Whofle annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day.* 

And hence if, to support the common belief in Uie 

* Milton, Paradise Los*. 
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supernatural origin of Christianism, it ia concluded 
that the manifestly similar and unquestionably earlier 
doctrines of Osirianism had a supernatural origin ; 
then, as we thus find it impossible to draw a line 
separating the highest of the Heathen reli^ons from 
the lowest, a supernatural origin must also be supposed 
for all those Heathen religions in which we find — and 
where do we not find ? — the story of a divine man dying, 
and-~though but to rise again — ' in amorous ditties ' 
annually lamented.* But so great are the interests at 
stake, that even an h3rpothesis so wild as this, it may be 
attempted to defend. For, as has just been pointed-out, 
if these Heathen beliefs in the incarnation of a Qod-man, 
and in Heaven and Hell, have no sort of supernatural 
authority ; and if Osirianism is, indeed, the missing hok 
that connects Christianism with every one of these reli- 
gions ; what authority is there for the objective reality 
of any one of those supernatural existences, belief 
in which ia thus found to be common to CbristiauisD^ 
and Heathenism generally? An attempt, therefore, 
will doubtless be made to prove the supernatural and 
divine origin of Heathenism. And truly, when we 
recall Christian denunciations of, and missions to the 
' Heathen ;' when we find that the essential doctrines 
of ' Heathenism ' are, just as in Christianism, a Trinity, 
an Incarnation, and a Future State of Reward and 
Punishment ; hence that — as such doctrines can have no 
guarantee of objective reality, except they have had a 
supernatural origin — all must have had sucli an origin, 

' Aq/i yivi; KvSiptrn, ib aiiiilpor iiTj[ia (o/ifiwi'. 

ill rrt iriiXti' cX.iv'ni, raXir nV tr*c "^^<> fa'O'-"". 

Bion, Epitaph. Adon. 
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or none ; and hence that, to guarantee the validity of 
their own beliefs, Christians must maintain the divine 
origin of those of Heathenism ; there is seen such a 
profound and tragic irony in the situation that we 
become more than ever attached to the study of that 
sublime Drama — the history of Man. 

8. Any hope, however, of establishing a theory of 
the supernatural origin of the doctrines of Osirianism, 
how ' Christiair soever they may be, has had, I tnist 
the ground cut from under it, by the facts in the 
foregoing chapter brought together in explanation of 
these doctrines as mytlis. For, before any theory of 
the supernatural origin of these doctrines can be 
maintained, the facts must be met which were in the 
foregoing chapter summarised as explanatory of the 
origin of the myths of Naturianism. These facts were, 
as will be remembered, first, those which define the 
character of the spontaneity of Mind ; secondly, the facts 
of the conditions under which this spontaneity worked 
in primcBval societies ; and thirdly, those explanations 
of modern spiritist conceptions which confirm the 
theory by which we explain the origin of primitive 
spiritist conceptions. Before any rational attempt, 
therefore, any attempt worthy of scientific notice, can 
be made to account for the Christian character ot tlie 
doctrines of Osirianism, and of the other * Heathen ' 
religions, by attributing to them some sort of super- 
natural origin in a * primitive revelation;' these three 
great classes of facts, psychological, economical, and 
physio-psychological, in the foregoing chapter sum- 
marised, must be shown to be, not only severally, but 
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jointly inadequate to explain, as not only of a natui*al, 
but as of a very low natural origin, the formation of 
such doctrines as those which give to Osirianism its 
Christian character. Nor are these the only facta 
which must be met before a scientific hearing even can 
be gained for any hypothesis that would give to the 
doctrines, whether Cliristian or Osirian, of a Trinity, a 
life, death, and resurrection of a God-man, and an 
Other-world of Reward and Punishment, any sort of 
supernatural origin, and hence any degree of authori- 
tative sanction. For besides the great classes of facta 
just-specified, those also must be met which, in proving 
the conception of Mutual Determination to be the true 
and ultimate conception of Causation, show such 
hypotheses, as this of a supernatural ori^n of these 
doctrines, to belong properly only to, or to be derived 
from, the earlier, and more ignorant stages of men's 
knowledge of the relations of things. And seeing that 
these facts have not as yet been met by any of the 
arguers for the supernatural origin, and therefore 
authoritative truth of theological doctrines ; we must 
conclude that if, similar though tlie doctrines of 
Christianism are to the myths of Osirianism, and of 
Naturianism generally, a special and independent 
origin cannot be proved for them; they were but 
derived from, or but transfonuations of these myths, 
and therefore that belief in them has, at bottom, no 
diviner sanction th:in the labour -driven ignorance 
and priest-ridden servility which — resulting from the 
economical conditions under wliich mental spontaneities 
originally woi'ked — led to what were but the mere 
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subjective fictions of tlie myth- creating imagination 
being taken for objective realities. Our hypotliesis, as 
it first presented itself, was, simply, that the similarity 
of the doctrines of Osirianism to those of Christianisni 
was such as to be naturally explained only by showing 
that the earlier, importantly influenced the develop- 
ment of the later Creed. But we now see that, if it is 
to such an origin that the doctrines of Christiauism are 
to be traced, we cannot stop here. If the Christian 
doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Other-world, 
are in any way to be derived from the myths of 
Osirianism, or generally, of Naturianism ; they had 
in these myths but their proximate origin. Their 
ultimate origin must, therefore, have been identicxil 
with the origin of these myths ; and like that to be 
found but in those base conditions, in the foregoing 
chapter set forth, of primitive spiritist conceptions. 

9. Unquestionably, the verification of an hypothesis 
which, to such an origin as this, would trace the myths 
of Christianity, is of the very gravest import. For it is 
almost incredibly tragical, that the sorrow of a Milton, 
for instance, in meditating on the death of Christ, had — 
80 far as that sorrow was occasioned by the thought of 
a divine person, an incarnate God, who had come 
voluntarily on earth for the good of mankind — no more 
ground of actual objective fact than the lamentations 
of the Syrian damsels, whom the great Christian poet, 
all unconscious of being himself the victim of a simi- 
lar bitter-sweet delusion, scornfully represents as, ' in 
amorous dittie?<,* bewailing such a fiction of their own 
imaginations as a Thammuz or Adonis. And yet, if 
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we consider the hypothesis here sugge-tetl, on the 
Temple-roof at Karnak, in relation to our Ultimate Law 
of History, we shall see that such an origin as we have 
here been led to suppose for the doctiines of Chris- 
tianism — we shall see that a transformation of the 
raythg of Naturianism in such doctrines as those of 
Christianism — is but a deduction from our Ultimate 
Law, and a deduction, the verification of which will be 
one of the most important verifications of that Law. 
For, of that Law the great central aflSrmation is, that 
the jKissage from the earlier to the later mode of 
conceiving Causation is through a transitional age 
marked by the differentiation of Subjective and 
Objective ; a differentiation implying a great develop- 
ment of individuality, of subjectivity, of morality ; but 
not a differentiation implying anything more than 
greater abstractness merely in the primitive spiritist 
conception of Causation. But if so, then it will evi- 
dently follow that the spiritist beliefs which have 
dominated the First Age of Humanity, will not be 
destroyed, but only undergo a moral transformation. 
And what is it that we find in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianbm but just this — all tlie old myths of Osirianisra 
revived in such an identical fashion intellectually, that, 
— put but Christ for Osiris, — and the general descrip- 
tion of the one creed is an accurate description of 
the other ? Only in the moral spirit of Christianism 
is there a change. But this is just what, from our 
Ultimate Law of History, we should expect to find ; 
and the fjict, therefore, which can be for it but a moat 
important verification. This changed moral spirit, 
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however, in no way affects the objective vahdity of the 
myths in which it is expressed. These continue to be 
but a language ; a language in which other sentiments 
were expressed before Christianity ; and a language 
which, after Christianity, will still survive for the 
expression of ideal emotion. And shocking though to 
some may be the thought of the utter unreality of the 
supernatural beings affirmed by Christianism, as by 
Osirianism; such is the spectacle here, at Karnak, 
presented, of the sublime tragedy of Human Existence ; 
that, if it is in any degree duly felt, it will be impossible 
for one to shrink from clearly stating to oneself the 
truth, however destructive it may be. As other Ideals 
have perished, so, — it would be presumptuous to deny, 
— may ours. Very far are we from being the fii-st who 
have experienced the agony of discovered delusion. 



SECTION IL 

MESSIAHISM, THE OSIBIS-MTTH, AND JESUS. 

1. It is, then, as a deduction from our Ultimate Law 
of History that we have now to verify the hypothesis 
originally suggested here, at Karnak, as to the origin 
of the doctrines, or, as we must now call them, the 
myths of Christianity, and hence, as to the cause of 
the Christian development of Eeligion. Our original 
hyix)thesis, an induction from the fact of the Christian 
character, in an intellectual i)oint of view, of Osirian- 
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ism, simply was, that the later, must have been im- 
portantly influenced in its development by the earlier 
creed. But considering this hypothesis in its relation 
to our Ultimate Law of History, it has become de- 
veloped into a general theory which afBrms that the 
transformation of the myths of Naturianism, in a moral 
religion like Christianism, was the necessary conse- 
quence of such a revolution aa that which, aa verifica- 
tion of one of the first deductions from our Ultimate 
Law, we have discovered in the Sixth Century B.C. It 
is this general theory, therefore, that we have now to 
verify, or rather to sketch the general outlines of the 
method of verifying ; and this, as I have pointed-out 
in the Introduction, not merely for the sake of explain- 
ing the origin of Christianity, but for the sake of the 
most definite and concrete verification, that suggests 
itself, of our Ultimate Law. How, then, are we to 
proceed in such a verification? Consider it. Our 
General Historical Law is, and can be, Ultimate only 
inasmuch as it expresses the Law of History as a Law 
of Thought. Hence, to verify any such concrete de- 
duction from this Law as a moral transformation of 
the myths of Naturianism, we must not only actually 
discover such a transformation, but explain it in ac- 
cordance with our general conception of Causation 
in \\a subjective aspect. And this, for two reasons. 
In the first p^ace, if historical phenomena are to be 
explained as manifestations of a Law of Thought, we 
must evidently put ourselves at the subjective or 
inward point of view, and explain these phenomena 
from the action of certain external conditions on certain 
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internal spontaneities. Secondly, if an explanation is 
to verify our Historical Law, it must verify not only 
our special deduction from it, whatever that may be, 
but also its concluding affirmation, namely, that the 
conception of Mutual Determination is the true concep- 
tion of Causation. But our conception of Causation, in 
its subjective aspect, fulfils both these conditions. For 
it puts us, at once, at the internal point of view 
required, and it defines, in this aspect, our general 
conception of Mutual Determination. What, therefore, 
must be our procedure in verifying the deduction of 
such a religion as Christianism from such a verified 
deduction as the Eevolution of the Sixth Century B.c, 
is now clear. It must be founded on that principle 
of Correlation which we have stated as defining, in 
its subjective aspect, the conception of Causation as 
Mutual Determination. 

2. That principle, equally applicable, if true, to 
individual, and to historical Thought-origins, was, it 
will be recollected, stated in these terms : — Every 
Sequence is the Satisfaction of a correlatively deter- 
mined Want of Oneness. And hence, if our procedure 
is to be founded on this principle, Christianism must be 
regarded as, and shown to be, the satisfaction of certain 
moral wants in clothing themselves with a form the 
most suitable of all those derivable from the intellectual 
conditions of the time ; and further, it must be shown 
that these moral wants were none other than those 
generally characteristic of that Eevolution which veri- 
fies the second deduction from our Ultimate Law. 
Thus, as may already have occurred to the reader, our 
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problem is found to be not only a problem of the 
origin of Mental Species, but a problem, the solution of 
which is sought in an explanation analogous to that 
given of the origin of Natural Species by the facts 
generalised in the Law of the Conditions of Existence. 
And necessarily so. For our principle of Correlation 
is but an expression, in relation to phenomena sub- 
jectively viewed, of the very same conception of 
Mutual Determination of which our principle of Co- 
existence is an expression in relation to phenomena 
objectively viewed ; and this principle of Coexistence, 
if our brief exposition of it in the Introduction has 
been in any degree adequate, will have been seen to be, 
at once, a more definite and a more general expression 
of the Law of the Conditions of Existence, and hence 
of the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection.' For, if 
Existences determine their Coexistences, they must 
have in them a principle of Permanence and Heredity ; 
and if Existences are determined by their Coexist- 
ences, they must be characterised also by Variability. 
From such reciprocal action Natural Selection will 
result as the survival of the Existence most in harmony 
with its Coexistences in the struggle caused by Multi- 
plication.' And hence, new species will become ex- 
plicable as Existences, the Variations of which have 
stood the test of the eliminating power of Selection, 
have been accumulated by Multiphcation, and fixed by 
Heredity. Now, our principle of Correlation is, as has 

■ Compare Duwia, Or^i of Speeto, pp. 208, 489-400. 
' See Spencer, Principal ofSioiogy, vol. ii. Part »i. — The Lami of JMW- 
liplicalion ; and Carpenter, PriaeipUi of Fhynotogy, p. 629 (3rd edition), 

aa cited b; Mr. SpeiiCfr, thid. p. 4:iO. 
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been said, but an expression in relation to mental 
phenomena of the conception of which the principle of 
Coexistence is an expression in relation to natural 
phenomena. And in thus pointing-out that, from this 
principle of Coexistence may be derived the principles, 
incomparably the most successful in the explanation of 
Natural Origins,' I trust that favour may be bespoken 
for that principle, its subjective correlate, by which we 
would explain Mental Origins generally, and here, one 
of the most important of these — Christianism. 

3. Founding, then, on this principle of Correlation, 
and hence,^ conceiving the cause of Mental Origins 
generally as a Correlatively determined Want of One- 
ness, we have — in attempting to explain the origin of 
Christianity in accordance herewith, and as a verifica- 
tion of our Ultimate Law of History — to show, not only 
that, in facts of the moral and intellectual Condition of 
certain Individuals, there was an adequate cause of 
sucli a myth as that of Christ onginating ; but fur- 
ther, tliat, in facts of the moral and intellectual Con- 
dition of cotemporary Society, there was an adequate 
cause of such a myth as that of Christ taking. For 
we must never forget that historical phenomena, if 
always social, and therefore to be accounted for only 
from great social causes, are no less always individual ; 
hence, not to be truly accounted for except from 
the interaction of individual and social forces; and 
hence, further, that explanation of historical phenomena 
must ever have, as twofold basis, an individual, and a 
social psychology. But moral and intellectual Con- 

* See above, Introd., Sect. iii. Sube. i. p. 106. 
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ditions, whether Individual or Social, can be rightly 
understood only in relation to the great general move- 
ment of the Historical Period of which we happen to 
be considering a special moment. Our facts, there- 
fore, will naturally arrange themselves in three classes. 
First, Historical Facts ; or &ct8 of the general move- 
ment of the Period immediately preceding the origin of 
Christianism. Secondly, Social Facts ; or facts of the 
general state of Society at the time at which Christian- 
ism originated. And thirdly, Individual Facts ; or facts 
of the life, character, and relations of the persons whom 
Christianism originated with. The main social facts I 
have desired briefly to indicate by the words which 
stand at the head of this subsection — Messiahism, the 
Osiris-myth, and Jesus. For these words, I would 
have understood as symbolising, the first, the general 
moral wants of which Christianism was the satisfac- 
tion ; the second, the most powerfully determinir^ 
of the intellectual conditions under which Christianism 
originated ; and the third, the character of the persona 
by whom the facta of the hfe of Jesus of Nazareth 
were told and travestied. In the following paragraphs, 
however, I propose only to give a few illustrations of 
the facts which might be stated under each of these 
three heads. Nor will any new fiacts be brought 
forward. What I aim at, and hope to accomplish, is 
merely to show that if known facts are rightly combined 
and truly presented, they bring home, with irresistible 
force, the conclusion that the doctrines of Christianism 
had their origin in but a moral and, considering the 
facts of the Sixth Century Revolution, a necessary 
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moral transformation of the myths of Naturianism ; and 
hence that, in the conditions of this transformation, is 
to be found the cause of the Christian development of 
Religion. 

4. Now, the first of the above-distinguished three 
classes of facts from which an explanation of the 
origin of Christianism, as the most definite concrete 
verification of our Ultimate Law of History, is to 
be derived, is, as I have said, made up of the fiicts 
indicative of the character of the general movement 
of the Period immediately preceding the origin of 
Christianism. Of the facts, then, of this first class, 
let me now proceed to instance a few of the more 
characteristic. And, first of all, it has to be observed 
that Chritianism originated at the close of a great 
five-hundred-year-long movement at once of moral 
and intellectual development, and of social disorgani- 
sation. For, as I have in the Introduction pointed- out, 
as the verification of one of the main general de- 
ductions from our Ultimate Law, there had occurred 
in the sixth century before Christ, a vast Revolution 
embracing all the civihzed peoples of the Earth ; a 
revolution, at once moral, intellectual, and social ; a 
revolution, of which the unity is even more striking 
than the simultaneity of its diverse movements. For 
each and all of the new religions, or reformations of 
religion, distinctive of this revolution in its moral 
aspect, were marked by a greater simplicity at once 
and grandeur of intellectual conception ; each and all 
of them were distinguished by a greater breadth of 
fraternal sentiment, and purity of moral idea; and 
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each and all of them were directly opposed to the 
universally prevalent idolatries of mytholc^ical Na- 
turianlsm. These were all similar, and hence, indeed, 
one of the chief causes of the unity of this great revo- 
lution; the practical aims of its diverse movements 
being thus determined by similar conditions. But 
further, the philosophical movement showed, more and 
more clearly as it progressed, the same general cha- 
racter and tendency as the religious movement, in its 
relation to the idolatrous Nature-worships. Yet, great 
as was the intellectual revolution, there was no power 
in it to raise, in any considerable degree, the general 
level of popular intelligence. And this non-effect of 
it we shall presently find to be an element no less 
worthy of consideration with reference to the origin 
of Christianism than the positive effects of this great 
Pre-Christian Revolution. Similar to the tendencies 
of the moral and intellectual, were those also of the 
social revolution, and of the establishment of that 
world-empire of Persia, through the conquests of Cyrus 
and his son Cambyses, which was followed, before the 
close of the period by the world-empires of Alexander 
and Greece, of Caisar and Home. For these all tended 
to the disintegration of the old national idolatries, 
and to the formation of sentiments of all-embracing 
fraternity. 

5. In illustratioD of the general movement of the Pre- 
Christian, or what I have distinguished as the Classical 
Period, I would point out more particularly how the 
Revolution of the Sixth Century and the estabUshmcnt 
of the first World-empire affected Egypt. It was not a 
c c 
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native propliet, n9 in China, India, and Palestine ; but a 
Persian conqueror who first brought Oairianism visibly 
within the sweep of the tranaforming influences of the 
widest, perhaps, and most far-reaching of known revo- 
lutions. For Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, 
had resolved to complete his magnificent scheme of 
world-conquest by avenging Asia on Egypt for the 
many victorious raids that had, in former times, issued 
from this hundred-gated Thebes and other !E^ptian 
capitals. But he was suddenly called to his north- 
eastern frontier, and falling there in battle (529 B.C.) 
with an uncertain barbarian tribe,^ had to bequeath 
the completion of his designs to his equally ambitious, 
but unequally capable son. So Cambyses sought for 
a pretest to invade and conquer E^pt. This, «t 
length, he found, when the maiden who had been sent 
him by the King of Egypt, in reply to his insolent 
demand of the king's daughter as a secondary wife, 
astoiilslied him, in the midst of an embrace, with the 
assurance that he had been duped, and that she was 
not really the king's daughter he imagined.^ And war, 
therefore, a war of Asia with Egypt, was forthwith 
diligently prepared. What a fine humorousness such 
personal incidents have amid those vast historical 
forces of which the individual actors in the great 
drama are all unconscious ! After four years of pre- 
paration, I^ypt was at length, in 525 B.a, invaded by 
the Persian monarch, lord of Asia. Amaais was now 
dead ; so it' was, as so often happens, on his iunocent 

' Rnwtiiutoti, Aneient EaiUrii Monorfhien, toI. IT. p. 378. 
* IlerodotuB, in. i. 
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successor that retribution fell ; and, in a great battle 
before Memphis, he was irretrievably defeated. But the 
Persians, though, as Zoroastrians, opposed to idolatry, 
were ordinarily as tolerant to conquered peoples, as 
magnanimous to deposed kings. So, it should seem to 
have been mainly through what is called accident that 
this Zoroastrian conquest of Egypt seriously affected 
Osirianism. For, his capacity being unequal to his 
ambition, the expeditions of Carabyses fmm Thebes 
here, eastwards to the great Oasis, and southwards 
to Ethiopia, miscarried ; and the Egyptians, taking 
heart, rebelled. Then it seems to have appeared 
to him politic, as it must undoubtedly have been 
pleasant, to vent his disappointment and rage in un- 
usual severities on the leaders, and unusual outrages 
on the religion of the rebellious, though vanquished, 
people. And so, he not only had their King executeil, 
but stabbed, with his own hand, their Calf — ' the sacred 
calf believed to be incarnate Apis ; the body of priests, 
who had the animal in chaise, he ordered to be pub- 
licly scoui^ed ; he stopped the Apis-festival by making 
participation in it a capital offence; he opened the 
receptacles of the dead, and curiously examined the 
bodies contained in them ; he intruded liimself into 
the chief sanctuary at Memphis, and publicly scoffed at 
the grotesque image of Phtha; finally, not content 
with outraging in the same way, the inviolable temple 
of the Cabeiri, he wound up his insults by ordering 
that their images should be burnt.'' After this came 

' Rawtinsou, AncieiU EatUm Monarchit*, vol. II. p. 890. ETidenc-s 

of the hostility of tho ZnmastriAii, or Mwdayinnian, to the Oairiiin 

C C 2 
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the wars of Persia with Greece, and the return-wars 
of Greece with Persia. And at length, in 332 B.C., 
the Persian Satrap Mazakes surrendered Memphis to 
the avenger of Greece, Alexander the Great, hailed by 
the Egyptians as a deliverer, rather than submitted 
to as a conqueror.^ To him succeeded the Greek 
dynasty of tlie Ptolemies, till in 30 B.C., Cleopatra, 
content with enthralling Caesar, let her country be 
enthralled by the Romans. Seven hundred years after 
(640 A.D.) came the conquest by the Arabs. And 
Osirianism having now, as I hope in the end to prove, 
become Christianism, Egypt became Mohammedan. 

6. But note further, in illustration of the general 
social movement of the Pre-Christian or Classical Period, 
the fact that, and the way in which, Egypt and Greece, 
Osirian Mythology and Hellenic Philosophy, now came 
into contact. A silent and unobserved, but ultimately 
far more powerful cause of the transformation of 
Osirianism than was the Persian Conquest, had been 
unconsciously set in operation, nearly a century before. 
For towards the end of the seventh ccnturj-, B.C. Psam- 
metichus procured the aid, against his rivals of the 
Dodekarchy, of Greek mercenaries, lonians, and Ka- 
rians, whom he estabUshed on the Pelusiac or eastern 
branch of the Nile, at a place called Stratopeda, or the 
Camps ;^ and he further permitted the settlement of 

religion are still to be seen in sculptures in which the human figure 
of the Sun is absent, and his disk represented without the Egyptian 
wings and asps, but sending forth many-handed rays, after the manner 
of the Persians. — Sharpe, Egyptian Mylholoify^ p. 70. 

* Arrian, iii. 1, 3; Curtius, iv. 7, 1, 2 ; Diodorus, xvii. 49. 

^ Herodotus, ii. 154. 
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Greek merchaots at Naukratis, on the right bank of the 
Kan6pic Nile.' But when a country ia once opened up 
to traders, there speedily follow travellers, philosophers, 
and poets. And so, when Naukratis had become a 
Greek port, there came to E^ypt, with many others less 
illustrious, and as we can, with more or less certainty 
in respect to each, affirm, that long Une of Chreek poeta, 
philosophers, and travellers which includes the names 
of Alkaius, Thales, Solon, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
Herodotus, and Plato.^ Mr, Grote, therefore, may well 
say that ' the opening of the Nile by Psammetichus 
constitutes an epoch in Hellenic thought.' ' But no less 
of an epoch was it in Egyptian belief. For the very 
fact of such ' liberalism,' evinced as it further was by 
the offering which the son of Psammetichus, Nek63, on 
his victory at Megiddo over Josiah, king of Judah, made 
to the Milesian Temple of Apollo,* and the donations of 
his later successor, Amasis, to Delphi and other Grecian 
temples ^ — the very fact of such * liberalism ' showed a 
portentous change, not only in the policy of the 
Egyptian government, but in the religion which had 
hitherto been the life of the Egyptian civilization." 
And with Amasis, in fact, ends the history of ancient 
Egypt. Within six months of his death, came the 

' See Orote, BiOory of Oretet, vol. n. pp. 406-7, with respect to the 
apparently conflictiiig itatamente of Herodotus, and of Stmbo. 

' S«e Diogen. Laer. ; and compFire Brandis, Oachichit der PhUotu- 
phis; and aa to Plato particularly, b. ii. bb. 141 flg. 

* Sutory of Oreeee, vol, U. p. 507. 

* Herodotut, u. 16fl. 
■ Ibid. 181. 

' Compare Sharps, Egyptian Mythology, ch. ii. as to the eotlier ia- 
fluence of the Fhtenicians io modifjiog Uie religion of Lower %TPt- 
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Peiiiau Conquest, and tliereafter, as we have just seen, 
the successive conquests of the Greeks, the Eomans, 
and the Arabs. But the foregoing facts show us that, 
though the Eevolution of the Sixth Century first 
came visibly in contact with Osirianism through the 
Persian Conquest, it had its action already prepared 
for by, or rather, is itself already seen working in the 
phil-Hellenic sympathies of tlie later native sovereigns 
of Egypt. And there is an incident connected with 
the first settlement of Greeks at Naukratis which 
enables us with a delightful vividness to reaUse that 
opening of the Nile to Greek merchants which had such 
immensely important historical consequences. Charaxus 
coming, among the first,^ to Naukratis, with a cargo of 
wine, became so enamoured of the beautiful Thracian 
hetaira, Doricha, usually called ' Eosy-cheeks * ('PoSci- 
TTis), recently brought here by a Samian merchant 
mimed Zanthes, that she got from him all his gains ; 
she, once the fellow-slave of ' -^op the fable- writer,' ^ 
continuing successfully her trade with the traders, 
ultimately became wealthy, and so, as still happens, 
turned religious ; ^ and he, returning to Mitylene, was 
greatly ridiculed for his losses in a famous song,^ by 

* ' We can hardly/ says Mr. Grote, citing Clinton and Ulrid, ' put 
the age of Sapphd lower than 600-680 B.C.' — History of Greece^ toI. ii. 
p. 605, n. 2 Herodotus, ii. 134. 

' * Roey-cheekfl,' when she became ' good/ devoted a tenth of her 
fortune to purchasing for the oracle at Delphi a great number of spits for 
roasting oxen whole. An odd gift. Could it have had any connection 
in her mind with memories of the men who, at her ' oracle/ had been 
roasted whole? 

* * A song/ says Mr. Grote, as above cited, 'which doubtless Herodotus 
knew, and which gives to the whole anecdote a complete authenticity.' 
See Athena)us, Deipn, xiii. 696. 
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his sister — she whom the aadents called ' the Poetess,' 
as Homer they called * the Poet' — Sapph6. 

7. As illustrations of our first class of facta, those indi- 
cative of the character of the general historical move- 
ment of the Pre-Christian Period, the foregoing must 
here suffice. And we now pass on to our second class 
of facts — those, namely, indicative of general Social 
Conditions, moral, intellectual, and political, at the time 
of the origin of Christianism. Now the first, and for 
ua the most important of the facts indicative of the 
character of the Moral Forces, amid which that trans- 
formation was efiected of the myths of Naturianism, 
which we find in Christianism, ie the change in Jeho- 
viauism witnessed to by the development of the Mes- 
sianic notions of the later Hebrew Literature. These 
visionary spedulations should seem to have originated 
on the disruption of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
after the temporary union of the Hebrew tribes under 
David and Solomon, and the general and irretricTable 
decline of the Jewish state. The influence of Zoroas- 
trianism, with its moral Dualism, and elaborate theory 
of the Spirit-world, should seem, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to have determined the development of these 
Messianic notions during two centuries of dependency 
on Persian masters. And, increased only in fervour 
by the misfortunes of the people, and the successive 
insults of Assyrian, Macedonian, and Eoman conquerors, 
these unvanquishable hopes, which had, about a century 
and a lialf before, taken more definite fonn in the 
books attributed to the ancient prophets Daniel and 
Enoch, were at tlicir top of expectation in the genera- 
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tiou cotemporary witli Jesuis.^ But it is the changed 
spirit of Judaism that is most remarkable in these 
Messianic dreams, and the cotemporary Jewish Litera- 
ture. And of this we have now the most ample 
evidence in our fuller knowledge of the Talmud. For 
such terms as ' Eedemption,' * Baptism/ ' Grace/ ' Faith/ 
* Salvation/ ' Eegeneration/ ' Son of Man/ * Son of 
God/ ' Kingdom of Heaven/ were not, as we have 
hitherto ignorantly beheved, invented by Christianity, 
but were household words of Talmudical Judaism. 
No less loud and bitter than in the Gospel, are, in the 
Talmud, the protests against ' lipserving,' against 
' making the law a burden to the people,' against * laws 
that hang on hairs,' against * priests and pharisees.' And 
' the Etliics of the Talmud and of the Christian develop- 
ment of Judaism are, in their broad outlines, identical.' *^ 
8. But, secondly, not to speak at present of the high 
moral sentiment, and inwardness or subjectivity cha- 
racteristic of the Eastern development of the great 



* * The real origin of the coaception of a superhuman Messiah was 
despair of human aid combining with a more developed angelology.' — 
Mackay, Progress of the Intellect^ vol. ii. p. 305. And so, Dr. Davidson : 
' No reward or restoration in Eternity was known. Hope could not turn 
in that direction. It must find comfort on Earth. And this was 
realised in the expectation of Messiah — a wise, righteous, and victorioua 
king, who should restore the theocracy in its completeness, and intro- 
duce a time of prosperity and peace.' — Introd, to the Old Testament^ vol. 
I. p. 209. As to the unauthenticity and the true meaning of the Messianic 
chapters of Isaiah (xl.-lxvi.), see Ewald, Die Propheten des AUen 
BundeSf b. ii. pp. 403 ilg. Generally as to Messiahism, see Mackay, 
Progress of the ItiteOecty vol. ii. ch. vi., vii., and viii. ; Ewald, Geschichte 
des VoUces Israel, b. viii. ; and Renan, Vie de Jisus, ch. i. See also 
above, Introd, Sect iii. Subs. iii. 

• See Deutsch, The Talmud, Quarterlg Review, voL cxxii. (1867), 
pp. 437 flg. 
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Sixth Century Revolution ; not at present to refer 
more particularly to Confucianism, and to Buddhism ; ' 
we find even in the Classic literature of Greece and 
of Rome such a higher morality and more comprehen- 
sive feeling of human brotherhood, that the changed 
Judaism of the later Hebrew Scriptures, and of the 
Talmud, can have a supernatural character assigned 
to it only by the folly of ignorance, or the falsehood 
of priestcraft. The Messianic dreams of the Jews 
were but the most definite and intense form of uni- 
versally prevalent apocalyptic visions.^ In part, this 
was caused by the spread throughout tlie world of 
the immemorial Zoroastriau conceptions of History as 
the conflict of a Good and Evil Frindple, a conflict 
which, after ' latter days ' of terrible calamities, issues, 
at length, in a period of miUenmal peace, and the final 
triumpli of Ahura-mazda. Pardy, these unlimited 
hopes were the result of the great era of peace on 
which the world had entered under Augustus Ccesar, 
and of that vi:?ionary melancholy which ordinarily fol- 
lows an age of revolution.' And the moral sentiment 
which, in the Greek and Roman world, accompanied 
these apocalyptic visions, was similar to that which we 
find in Jewish Messiahism. Ideas of world-conquest 
and of world-union had successively inspired Csrrus, 
at the beginning of this great revolutionary period ; 
Uien, some two hundred years after, Alexander ; and 
some two hundred years after him again, Cassar. And 

■ See below, Chap. IV. Sect. iL 

' See Evald, Uebtr <He Entdthtng, etc., dtf SybiUufhat Biicher. 

' See \imaa, Vie de J/iut, pp. 17-18. 
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now the ideas of these world-conquerors were trans- 
formed into the popular sentiments to which a great 
orator gave utterance in such new words and phrases, 
as ' Caritas Generis Humani/ ' Totius complexus Gentis 
Humanai,' and *Humanitas.' Refraining, at present, 
from commenting on these classical passages, I shall 
but commend them to the reflection of the reader.^ 

9. Such, then, was the immense pre-Christian moral 
change in Judaic Jeliovianism, and in Greek and 
Soman Olympianism, as witnessed-to by their respec- 
tive Literatures. But no less was the moral change in 
the other great religion of the West, Egyptian Osirian- 
ism, and this, also, as witnessed-to by its Literature — 
that distinguished as Hermetic. Of this Literature, 
however, I shall have occasion to speak farther on; 
and here, in illustration of the moral change in Osirian- 
ism, I shall but refer to the immensely significant fact 
that Osiris had gradually become a God to be feared 
rather than to be loved.^ The ancient Goddess of 

* * Magna est enim vis Humanitatis : multum valet communio san- 
guinis.* (Cicero Pro Ro9o, Amer, c. xxii.) ' Nihil est taiu illustrei nee 
quod latius pateat, quam conjunctio inter homines hominum, et quasi 
qusBdam societas, et communicntio utilitatum, et ipsa Caritas Genebis 
IIuMANi ; quffi nata a primo satu, quo a procreatoribus nati diliguntur, 
et tota domus conjugio et stirpe conjungitur, serpit sensim foras, cogna- 
tionibus primum, turn affinitatibus, deinde amicitiis, post yicinitatibus ; 
turn dvibus, et iis, qui publico socii atque amid sunt ; deinde Tonus 
CoMPLBXU Gentis Humane, quse animi affectio suum cuique tribuens, 
atque banc, quam dico, societatem conjunctionis humame munifice et 
eeque tuens, Justitia dicitur; cui adjunctse sunt pietas, liberalitas, 
benignitas, comitas, quaque sunt generis ejusdem.' (Idem, De FmibtiSy 
1. V. c. xxiii.) ' Homines quidem pereunt ; ipsa JIuMANiTASy ad quam 
homo effingitur, permanet ; et hominibus laborantibus, intereuntibus ilia 
nihil patitur.* (Seneca, Ep. 66.) Compare Virgil, Eel. iv. ; Juvenal, 
Sat, XV. ; and see below, Chap. IV. Sect. ii. 

^ Thede changes of feeling towards particular Gods are very remarkable \ 
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Nature, lais, the divine Mother, with her eon, Horuf , 
often represented as a Child in his Mother's arms, 
had now become the chief objects of religious pasaon. 
Their worship was at its height when Antony and 
Cleopatra were conquered by Augustus, and Egypt 
became a Eoraan province.' And the conquerors 
were so carried away by the superstitions of the con- 
quered, that, as Juvenal says, the painters of Itome 
nlmost lived on the Goddess Isis, just as, in later centu- 
ries, they have made tlieir living by the Goddess Mary. 
Eeflcct now on this. Reflect on the immense change 
in moral sentiment indicated by such a fact aa that of 
Cains— once, though Judge of the Dead, addressed as 
' my Father Osiris,' to whom the believer approached as 
a ' beloved son,' ^ being now feared ; such a fiict as 
that of Horus, once conceived as a crowned King, the 
avenger of his Father, being now represented as a Child 
in his Mother's anns, or as a Babe within the leaves 
of a lotus-flower ; such a fact as that of worshipping, 
instead of a Judge of the Dead — a Child. Reflect on 
tlie precedence which Isis and Horus had now token of 
Osiris, and the passionate love with which they were 
adored. Have we not in this worship a visible sum- 



yet the; have been predicted. For though Set or T}-phon is eommoul; 
known as the Devil of Eg^ptiui Mythnlo^cy, Schelling ( Vorletuitgen 
uber die Mythologie) wm brought, on mere speculiitive groauds, to lay it 
down as n poatuLtte, that 'Typhon muxt, fit some early period, have beeo 
conceived by the Eg-yptians as a beneficent and powerful god.' And the 
fa<:t, of which tichelling waa quit« unawaie, ia that Typhon was thus 
worshipped throughout all Egypt down to the I'lth century B.C. Seo 
Bunsen, Effr/pt't IVact, vol. iv. p. 310. 

' ISIiarpc, Jiijypiiaa Mi/thulogy, p. 86, 

' [jeo above, Beet. i. p. ■')«8. 
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mary, as it were, of the whole strain of moral feeling 
characteristic of the time — its Messianic dreams, new 
tender Humanitarian sentiment, and apocalyptic visions 
of universal Eebirth or Palingenesis ? In the memo- 
rials of the Isis-and-Horus-worship, have we not the 
most transparent symbols of the feminine principle of 
that extraordinary age in which Christianism came to 
the birth ? And as the wholly natural character of 
that birth becomes clear, may we not truly see in the 
statues and sciUptures, still preserved, of Isis nursing 
Horus, Christianism on the knee of Nature ? 

10. Or, if this is not yet clear, consider next those facts 
indicative of the character of the Intellectual Forces of 
the time. We have just seen how Christian, already 
before Christianism, were the Moral Forces of Hu- 
manity. And the question now is, What will probably 
be the shape and character of those beliefs in which 
these Moral Forces will ultimately find the most widely 
captivating expression ? The question can be scientifi- 
cally answered only as the result of investigation of the 
cotemporary state and relations of philosophic specu- 
lation and vulgar belief. As to the first, then, we 
have to note this remarkable fact, that, in the course 
of its five-hundred-years' development since Thales in 
the Sixth Century, speculation, at first characteris- 
tically physical, had, at its culminating epoch, become 
metaphysical, then characteristically ethical, and was 
now theosophic. And this development of Specula- 
tion will, I think, be found to have been the result of 
the mutual action of two elements, which do not 
appear to have been as yet by any means adequately 
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studied in their relations to each other — the philosophy 
of Greece and the theosophy of Egypt. For Greek 
philosophy {as, indeed, everything else) has been 
hitherto studied too much by itself, except, indeed, we 
look on such study as preparatory only. But, studied 
as part of a great general movement, the influence 
that must have been, and was, directly or indirectly, 
exercised by characteristically I^yptian ideas on all the 
greatest of the Gi'eek thinkers down to, and inclusive 
of Plato, becomes at once apparent. Afterwards, how- 
ever, there was probably an even still more powerful 
reflex influence exercised by the successors of these 
philosophers on Egyptian thought, when Egypt became, 
first a Greek kingdom, and then a Roman province. 
Of this reflex influence further- evidence has recently 
been discovered of the most interesting character. For 
though the importance of Philo, as a precursor of Chris- 
tianity, has long been acknowledged, between the 
Hellenistic JTews and the first Gnostic sects a link was 
missing. It is now found in that Egyptian Literature, 
in part cotemporary with the Apostles, which goes under 
the name of Hermes Trismegistus, and winch originated 
in the encounter of the religious doctrines of Egypt 
with the philosophical theories of Greece. Thence 
arose the theosophy which characterises the intellectual 
speculation with which the Classic Period ended, and 
the Christian began. Of these Hermetic books, par- 
ticularly to be named are the Poimandres,^ and the 
Sermon on the Mount. For in them, the nascent, and 

■ Poimandrei signities 'Shepherd of Man,' and whs used to dedgnato 
tho Supreme Intelligenre. 
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in them the dying beliefs meet, and give each other 
the hand. * And it was right/ as their latest translator 
says, in concluding his introduction to them, 'it was 
right that they should be placed under the patronage of 
the God of Transitions, who explains, appeases, and 
reconciles ; of the Conductor of Souls, who opens the 
gates of birth and of death ; of the God of the 
Twilight, whose golden ring sparkles at sunset to 
throw worn-out races into an eternal sleep ; and at 
sunrise, to call new generations into the agitated 
sphere of life.' * 

11. Such, then, was the state of philosophic specu- 
lation. And we have now— ^in further considering the 
character of the Intellectual Forces of the time at 
which the old Osiris-myth became attached to Jesus of 
Nazareth — we have now to remark that, modified as 
were the heathen creeds, and weakened as was belief 
in them, not only in Egypt, through the Persian Con- 
quest, and Greek Philosophy, but generally, through- 
out the civilized world ; yet the state of popular intelli- 
gence remained the same, and as undisciplined as ever 
the activity of the mythic imagination. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Among all the effects of the Sixth 
Century Eevolution there was none tending to such a 
popularising of scientific ideas as could alone have 
disciplined imagination and raised the level of intelli- 
gence. And besides, as Bunsen and so many others 
have pointed-out, the Osiris-myth was not only not 
peculiar to Egypt, but was originally derived from 
Asia. ' Osiris,' says Bunsen, ' seems to be but the 

> M^uard, Henm^ Trismof/ist^, Introd. p. cxi. 
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Egyptian form of the early Asiatic idea of the Deity, 
sacrificing himself in creation, and coming to life again 
in man. So Baal, so Adonis. The history of Osiris is 
the history of the circle of the year, of the Sun dying 
away, and resuscitating itself again. . . . And it is very 
probable that the name of Osiris is not originally Egyp- 
tian, but the primitive Asiatic epithet of Almighty God, 
the Lord.' ' The ideas of a faith, so deeply rooted, could 
not yet be destroyed ; could only change their attach- 
ment. The myths, indeed, of Dionysos, Baal, and Adonis, 
survive only in the folklore, the country customs,' and 
nursery tales that interest the antiquary. But similar 
as was the myth of Osiris, it had a moral strength and 
grandeur of development which certainly portended 
for it a nobler transformation. Tliis greater strength 
may, I think, be traced in the way I have indicated in 
the foregoing chapter, to the effect of the Nile-valley 
Powers and Aspects of Nature as external determinants 
of the specially grave and earnest character of the 
development in Egypt of the common myth of a dying 
Sun-God. But however this may be, it is certain that — 
modified as were men's beliefs in, and modified as were 
the doctrines of Osirianism, whether considered as the 
national religion of the Egyptians, or as the representa- 
tive of the ancient Nature-worships generally — modi- 
fied in no degree was the popular ignorance which 
made these beliefs possible, and rooted still in the 

' BuoaeD, Egt/pt'i Place, vol. iv. pp. 332-S( compare also pp. 848- 
S.'iS ; but Bee Shftrpo, Egyptian Mythology, p. 7. 

' Ab, for instance, the Bsltnin firea till recently kept up in the 
northern purts of this iBlatid. See Forbes-Leslie, Early Sacn of Seot- 
/aiitl, vol. I. 
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hearts of the Western peoples was the central mjrth of 
all their religions. 

12. CJonsider more particularly the continued pre- 
valence in the East of the popular beUef in Incarnation. 
Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of this which 
I could select is the belief of Alexander the Great that 
lie was the son, not of Philip, but of the Supreme God ; 
sanctioned as this belief, and the claims founded on it, 
were by the great Osirian oracle of Ammon.* If, as 
Plutarch* says, and Arrian ^ hints, he made this claim to 
be a superhuman personage merely for the purpose of 
overawing the Oriental races he had resolved on con- 
quering, we have at least a proof of what people in the 
East were ready to believe, at the time of the origin of 
Christianity. For certainly since Alexander's time scien- 
tific conceptions had neither advanced among philo- 
sophers, nor spread among the vulgar. But Mr. Grote, 
noticing this opinion of Plutarch's, says that the divine 
claims made by Alexander seem rather to have arisen 
from ' a genuine faith,' and ' sincere belief; '* pupil of 
Aristotle, though he was, a man of the most splendid 
intellect, and never so carried away by his uninter- 
rupted and unparalleled successes as to omit tliose pre- 
cautions and that attention to details which only consist 
with perfect sanity. And according to the statements of 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus, and Kalhsthenfis, companions and 
cotemporaries, various miraculous providences distin- 
guished his march through the desert to the oasis of 

* 'VtKfiiipia c* iata'ni rijt U rvv fiov yittaiti'; rh fiiyiSoi; tCjv iv rale 
TTpai^m KaropCu}finTun: — Diodor. XVII. 51. 

» Alexand. 28. » vii. 29, C. 

* History of Greecey toI. viti. 
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the Oracle. Yet, for the honour of human nature it 
must be added that, estraordinary as was the genius, 
and deserved aa was the u^iparalleled success of 
Alexander ; the chief Macedonian geaerals, Parmenio, 
Phil6tus, and Kleitus, opposed these pretensions of the 
king to be the son of the Supreme God as v^pK, bar- 
baiian insolence, and amtemned belief in them as 
SeiaSaifiovia, barbarian superstition ; just as the chief 
priests and elders of the Jews opposed the claims made 
by, or on behalf of Jesus to a similar dignity, and 
contemned the notoriously ignorant Galiljeans, his prin- 
cipal supporters. And yet, though such claims might 
escite the indignation, and such beliefs, the contempt 
of tlie educated ; they came quite naturally to the 
ignorant populace ; among whom the behef in Incarna- 
tion was still as prevalent ; the myth of a God-man 
dying and rising again, as enchanting ; and the death- 
songs of Linus,' of Adonis,' and of Manerfls,* as patiie- 
tically affecting as ever. 

1 3. But, in the investigation of Social Conditions, we 
must not only note, as in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
general state of moral Want, and intellectual Specula- 
tion and Belief, but the character also of sorial Activi- 
ties. Now, with respect to the social activities of the 
time in wliich Christianism arose, three great fm-ts have 
to be noted. In the first place, the cessation of warlike 
activity — the world was in the Roman peace. Secondly, 
an immense new religious activity. And, tliirdly, 

' Sen Pans. ix. 20, «nd TIerod, ii. 70. 

' See Bion, Epitaph. Adon. It belongs, however, to bjt the Idyllic 
A(ie, and is unfortiuintely the finest example we have of these Threncii. 
• Sw Athen. Veipn. xiv. p. fi20A. and Plut. lie ItitU d Osiriile, a. 17. 
D D 
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among the new religious sectaries, one man of supreme 
moral genius. This greatest of the prophets of that pro- 
phetic time, was bom in (JaUlee of the Gentiles, and 
grew up amid a population neither purely Jewish 
nor purely Gentile, but mixed. ^ And it is thus, at 
least, possible that Jesus may be, indeed, more truly 
called the son of Mary * than the son of Joseph ; and 
that, Semite as, like the religion he founded, he was on 
his mother's side, he was, hke that rehgion also, Aryan 
on his father's side.' But it were both idle and un- 
seemly to speculate on the secrets which that maiden 
of Nazareth, his mother, who has had a de-tiny so 
wonderful, * kept in her heart.'* For our reverence for 
the son must still and for ever extend to his mother, 
from whom he probably had, — one would fain, at least, 
beUeve this to be commonly the case, — his nobler quali- 
ties — ^his profound idealism, and his self-sacrificing love. 
And whatever may have been the facts of the doubt- 
less * immaculate conception,' — for gross or base is the 
thought that it is usually otherwise, — of those that 
chiefly concern us respecting Jesus of Nazareth, there 
can be no doubt. For the affirmation that the nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists are either inspired or impos- 

' 'On crojait (non sans raieon) que le rang juif ^tait chez eux tr^ 
m^lang^.' — Kenan, Vie de Jimtg, pp. 208-9. 

' Ab to the character of the maidens of Nazareth, see Rogers (Miss 
K), Domedic Life m Palewime. 

* Even, however, if Jesus was, indeed, the son of Jo6f*pb, so mixed was 
the population of Galilee that, as M. Renan says, * II est done impossible de 
soulerer ici aucune question de race, et de rechercher quel sang coulaifc 
dans les veines de celui qui a le plus contribu^ k eifacer dana Thumanit^ 
les dbtinctions de sang/ Vie de J^mts, p. 22. 

* The recurrence of this expres^on with reference to Mary (see, for 

instance, Luke II. 11), ^wtriipu — and Ibid. 51, curiipn xa^ra . . . iv ry 

KUfKia *'ifrii^) is certainlj remarkable, and would seem to indicate that a 
certain reflective reserve was <me of her traditional characteristics. 
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tures; and hence, the ai^iment that, if not wholly 
accepted as inspired, they must be wholly rejected 
as impostures, from which no historical facts what- 
ever are to be drawn, can be only noticed with 
contempt, and even indignation ; seeing liow often this 
ai^iraent is used to the ignorant by those wlio would 
not dare to present it to the educated. For one of 
the chief iuductive generalisations of modem historical 
research is that kernels, at least, of actual fart are to 
be found in most myths and popular legends, just as 
even our dreams have some reminiscence in them of 
fiicts. Doubtful, therefore, as, in many minor points, 
may be the accuracy of the reconstructions of the life 
of Jesus, with so much learning and genius attempted 
by Benan, and by Strauss, — doubt there can at least be 
none that such a man there was as Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that he was of a supremely noble moral nature ; that 
he made a profound impression on the lower orders 
from whom he sprung, and with whom he chiefly as- 
sociated ; that, as effect at once and cause of this, he 
either himself claimed, or had claimed for him a super- 
natural character; and that he was, while still young, 
ignominiously crucified — though not before he had 
made himself immortally beloved. 

1 4. We come now to our Third Class of Facts, or 
those respecting the character and relations of the In- 
dividuals with whom Christianism originated. Now a 
transformation of the Oairis-myth, — of the myth of a 
dying Sun-God, of the myth of a God-man who came 
on earth for the benefit of Mankind, was put to death 
by the power of the Evil One, but rose again to be- 
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come the Judge of the Dead — such a myth o 
hardly, so far as our knowledge goes of mythc^ei 
phenomena, have been completely transformed, ex 
from becoming attached to some actual histo: 
person^e, who greatly impressed himself on 
popular imagination, and met with a tragical dei 
But considering tlie state of popular intelligence at 
time of the origin of Christianity, the state of in( 
gence witnessed to by such facts as those which i 
our second class, the miracle would have been if 
story of such a Ufe and death as that of Jesus 
not taken the common form Qf the myth of the C 
man coming on earth for the benefit of mankind, 1> 
put to deatli, and rising again victorious, ' very e 
in the morning,' as the evangelists particularly racnti 
like the reborn Sun. Or, is this doubted? Then < 
sider, first, what, as a matter of feet, was the intellec 
condition of tJiose who reported and wrote the si 
of the miraculous birth and resurrection of Jesus 
Nazareth. It was simply no higher than that of 
most uneducated ' Spiritualists ' of the present ( 
For let those who believe in Biblical, yet ridi< 
Modem stories of Spiritist marvels consider how re 
similar they are. Are, for instance, Modern Spirit-lij 

' As, for instati™, in com parn lively modern times, Arthur aud Ml 
For, ID my Aiihiin'an iMcnlities, I whb, I believe, tlio first to p-.iiit 
&nd I hope, in hd enlargement nf that work, under the title ol 
AHkttrian Itomanfc-Cycle, tt* Midiavai Drrflojymmt, Ffemedufinl Ot 
and Modem Heuiiai, more fully to show, that the roniftnpea of Ai 
and Merlin arc poetical elaborstinna of popular Sun-myth ncrre 
TiiuQd actunl hiRtoriral fucts and personages of that very remarl 
century, the siith after Chriet. See Arthmian Locatitie*, pp. 5, 16, 

■ Matt, xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 2 ; L«ht zzir. 1. 
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and -fires not believed in ? But did not Ezekiel behold, 
' and lo, a likencas in the appearance of fire ' ? ' And 
did not the assembled Christians on Pentecost see 
' tongues of fire ' ? ^ The touching of people's knees 
by Spirits ? But were not Jacob, Elijah, and Daniel so 
touched, and did not, indeed, the Spirit whom the first 
encountered so seriously maul hira that ' the children of 
Israel eat not of the sinew which shrank, which is upon 
the hollow of the thigh, unto this day'?' Spirit 
hands ? But was there not ' the form of a hand put 
forth that,' says Ezekiel,* ' took me by a lock of mine 
head'? And are we not told by Daniel* that there 
' came forth the fingers of a man's hand, and wrote 
upon the plaster of the wall, and the king saw the part 
of the hand that wrote ' ? Supernatural winds ? But 
came there not on the day of Pentecost ' a sound from 
Heaven aa of a rushing mighty wind' P* And was not, 
on another occasion, 'the place shaken where the 
disciples were assembled ' ? ' Marvellous productions of 
fruit ? But is it not recorded that ' Aaron's rod brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded al- 
monds 'P * Nay, productions also of ' lobsters,' and of 
' hve eels ' ? But did not Pharaoh's Magicians rival 
Moses and Aaron in the production of live frogs?' 
Incredible transits through the air? But had not 
Philip '" and Ezekiel " Buch esperiences as well as Mr. 

' EtdUd viii. 3. « Acta ii. 3. 

» Ge>tuu xxxii, 32. ' Ezekial viii. 3. 

' Danid T, 5. • Actt, ii. 2. 

T Act* iv. 31. • Numbert xi-ii. 8, 

' Exodut, viii. 7. " AcU, TJii. 39 Hnd 40. 

" Eiekiel, iii. 12 and 14. Compare 1 Kingt XTiiL 12, and 2 Kiiv/i ii. 16. 
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Paul, incomparably the most able and learned of them 
all, was still but a tentmaker, and had, though a 
Roman citizen born, no tincture of Greek science.* Yet 
further, that the Christian development of Religion 
originated in Northern Palestine, in Galilee of the 
Gentiles, ia in itself a tact of the most suggestive 
significance. For our theory, broadly stated, is that 
Christianism originated in the inBuence of the mytho- 
logical atmosphere of those disintegrated creeds of 
Naturianism, represented by Osirianism, on the form 
taken by those moral ideas represented by Messiahisra. 
And in looking for a verification of this tlieory in 
drcumstances bringing these two sets of forces into 
mutual relation, we not only find that a half-Gentile 
province was the cradle of Christianity ; and not only 
that there was hence, from the very first in this new 
Jewish sect, a kindness for Gentiles,* and tendency to 
be influenced by Naturianism ; ' but it was in a wholly 
Gentile city far beyond the bounds of Palestine,* in 
Autioch, the third capital of the Roman Empire,'^ that 
the new sect first established itself under the dbtinctive 
name of Christians. It was from Antioch that, per- 
secuted by the Judaism which naturally, and, from its 

' ' Sa Tie exttirieure reaseiiiblait k celle d'un BrtiBan qui ftiit son tour 
d'Europe, et akma ftutour de lui les id^es dont il e«t p^n^trd.' — Rennn, Let 
Ajiikra, p. 8, 

» RemiD, Vie de J/itu, ch. liv., ' Ri^porli de Jitiu avec ht PfOene et 
let Samantaim.' 

* The result of whicb we see more particularly in the mythologicul 
Qospel of Lube. 

* All Syria to the Aroanus was, however, cousidered b; the Jews as 
forming part of the II0I7 Land. See Renan, St. Paul, p. 4. 

* ' Primum AntiochiiB .... celebri quondam urbe et copioMi, atqus 
eruditiwimia homiuibuB, liberalieaiiuiBque stiidiis afSuauti.' — Cicero, Pro 
Arch. Poet ill, (b.c. 62 J. 
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point of view, rightly considered the new sectaries blas- 
plieniers ' again^it Mo^'s and ag-ainst God/^ Christianism 
(and already long before any of the Gospels had been 
written^) turned formally and systematiaiUy to the Gen- 
tiles ;* and it was this great capital of Oriental Heathen- 
ism that was the first capital of Christendom.* Note 
further, that there were traditions in Judaism, and 
thence-derived Messianic beliefs, that tended to bring 
this new Juda30-Gentilism into si>ecial connection with 
that Egjrpt which had nurtured the most moral and 
highly developed, and hence, the most influential, of all 
the ancient Nature- worships. And of the traditional im- 
portance assigned to, and respect entertained for Egypt 
by the Jews we have a very curious illustration in the 
legend ^ of the flight thither of Joseph with Mary and 
the infont Jesus. For the criticism of Strauss ^ has con- 
clusively shown that Matthew's narrative of this flight 
originated, not in fact^^ of the infancy of Jesus, but in 
traditioT^s of that of his people. The flight of Jesus could 
not be, like that of Moses, from Egypt ; so, that the tm- 

* Acts vi. 11. 

' The canonicftl fra<»pel even of Matthew cannot be put before A.D. 100. 
See Davidson, Introd, to New Testament , vol. i. p. 614. 

' When Pttul left Seh'ucia, the port of Autioch, on hia first voyage, 
A.D. 45. See Kenan, ns al)ove cited. 

■• After the founding of Constantinople the power of Antioch began 
to decline ; but the splendour of the birthplace of the golden- 
mouthed Chr^'so-^toni continued till, in 583 a.d., it was hnlf ruined by 
a second earthquake ; and soon after, it was utterly desolated by the 
Persians under Cho^roes. 

* Compare the legends of the infancy of Cyrus, of Romulus, and 
of Augustus, told respectively by Herodotus (l. 108), Livy (i. 4), and 
Suetonius (04) ; and those also of Abraham in the Talmudical, and of 
Moses in the Scriptural tradition. 

' Leben Jtsv, b. I. abiH;h. i. kap. ix. 
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ditional importance of Egypt might uot be lost, the flight 
of Jesus was to Egypt ; and thence, almost in the very 
wortla in which Moses was recalled from Midian, Joseph 
was desired by the Angel to return ' into the land of 
IsRieL'^ But yet further. Tliis now development of 
Judaism came very soon, not only indirectly under the 
influence of the Oairis-myth, in the influence exerted by 
tlio mythic notions of Naturianism generally, but directly 
under the influence of Osirianisin itself. For the Egyp- 
tians were not only among the first, but were also the 
most zealous and influential of the converts to Chris- 
tianity. Their faith in their old religion had been 
weakened by the scepticism and ridicule of their Greek 
masters; and in Christianity they accepted with enthu- 
siasm a new religion which had the singular fortune to 
have the charm at once of novelty and of familiarity. 
It was in their power too, to make Christianism still 
more like their old Osirianism. And it was, in fact, 
the E^ptian Church, through its spokesman Atha- 
nasius, that made Greek Arianism heretical, and settled 
what should be the orthodox creed of Christendom. 
It was Athanasius who drew up the Niceiie Creed,' 
wiiich declares tliut tliere is one God, the maker of all 
things, and yet that the one Lord Jesus Christ was not 
made ; that he is coeternal witli God, and yet wsis 
begotten by God on the Virgin Mary ; that God is 

' Compure MaUh. ii. 20 with Exod. iv. 10 (I.XX). 

* The Niceno, tierefore, is the true AlhnnHMan Creed. That nrdioftrily 
■0 called ihould wem to hare been a forgery of a tauch later date (tbs 
sixth century a.d, P),to which importimcB was giren by the political 
BAgnciCy of CharlemngDe. who saw in it nn inBtninient for consolidating 
his new Euipira uf the West. Set Ffoulkes, The Athaimtiau Creed. 
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deathless, and yet that it was very God of very God 
who was crucified by Pontius Pilate, and died on 
Calvary. But in all this, old Osirians were, according 
as one reckons, either above or below seeing any con- 
tradiction. 

IG. Still, fully adequate as, no doubt, are the facts 
in the two foregoing paragraphs stated — first, the 
naively ignorant spiritist conceptions of the disciples 
and biographers of Jesus; and, secondly, the know- 
ledge they possessed of, and influence that was actually 
exercised on them by the myths of Naturianism — fully 
adequate as are these facts — given Messianic expecta- 
tions, and an actual highly impressive prophetic hfe 
and early tragic death — fully adequate as are, doubt- 
less, these facts to account for the formation of such a 
new Osiris-myth as that which we find in the narratives 
of the three Evangelists — we have still further to 
account for their story not remaining, as any similar 
narrative now-a-days would, a mere popular legend. 
To the great Ephesian this was due, the author of the 
Fourth Gosi>el, popularly, but quite uncritically, attri- 
buted to St. John, and to Paul of Tarsus. In the 
intellectual education of neither of these two great 
founders of Cliristianity was there anything either to 
prompt, or to give them the power critically to exa- 
mine the current mythological narratives of the life 
of Jesus — but the contrary. For Paul's enthusiastic 
moral spirit having, from the current popular repre- 
sentations, conceived Jesus as a man without sin, a 
being fulfilling the Law without that struggle which 
Paul felt in himself; for him it naturally followed that 
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the story of his life aod death should be that of a 
God-maii.' And so also, but in a different way, ■with 
the Fourtli Evangelist. For, deeply imbued with the 
Alexandrian doctrines about the Word, the Logos, the 
Son of God,'' the miraculous stories of the disciples 
would find nothing in his Egyptian theosophy with 
wliich they would not readily accord. But see how, — 
not the character only of the moral aspiration of the 
time, but the character also of its intellectual specula- 
tion, making it possible that the miraculous narratives 
of the fond fishermen of Galilee about their great 
compatriot should be credited by men of such forceful 
and original genius as the great Ephesian and the Jew 
of Tarsus, — see how, taken up by such men as these, 
the fortune of the new Osiris-myth was made. Paul, 
in taking up the Christ-legend of the Qalilseans, not 
only gave expression to that sense of sin which was 
one of tlie most prominent moral characteristics of the 
time ; but made of the myth a means also of powerfully 
persuading to righteousness. And by John, if so we 
may call him, the Galilajan fishermen's story was not 
only introduced and presented in the language of the 
highest philosophy, or, at least, theosophy of the time ; 
but there was run into tlic now Osiris-myth a sentiment 
in the expression of which simphcity, ineffable tender- 
ness, and subhmity were so extraordinarily mingled — 
ae, for instance, in that scene in the sepulchre-garden 
at dawn. Think of the Word that was in the beginning 
with God, and that was God, saying to a poor weeping 

' Compare ArnoM, St. Paul and Protutantam, 

' Sec aext Section, $ 4. 
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woman, ere his aaceiiaioii on liigh — ' Touch mc not, I 
I am not yet ascended to my Father ; but go to i 
brethren, and say nnto them, I ascend unto myFathi 
and your Fatlier, and to my God, and your God.' ' 
there in all literature a scene more touching and sublin 
or — so profoundly revolutionary? We know he 
Ijowcrful a persuasive of the truth of an affirmed fact 
simply its s.itisfuctiou of emotion. Can we, then, wonJ 
tliat men should have sunk back again into belief 
what, intellectually, was but a mere Osirian mytholo^ 
when with such divine moral beauty presented ; or 
revival though Christianbm was of but old myths, 1 
all the thinkers of antiquity seen tlirough, and of c 
superstitions, by all the classic moralists contemnei 
— shall we otlierwise regard the formation of, and cap 
bihty of being affected by, the Christ-myth, tlian 
revealing in human nature a moral depth and sublimi 
of passion that give glorious promise for the future 
Humanity ? 

17. To sum up now. The origin of Christianism, 
the cause of the Christian development of Eehgiou, cs 
I think, be at once clearly and naturally, in a woi 
Bcientifically, explained only by conceiving the era 
Christ as the mid-period in a great millennial age 
development ; by tracing the forces then visible ai 
their relations to the vast and world-wide revolutit 
moral, intellectual, and political, of 500 years befc 
Christ; and showing how, dui'ing the 500 years all 
his birth, the old mythological creeds were transform 
into the new Osirianism of Christian Orthodoxy. T 
• Join XX. 17. • See below, Ch. IV. Sect. UL 
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great points in the new religion of Jesus are its high 
morality, and its wonderful miracles The former is 
believed to afford internal ; the latter, external evidence 
of the supernatural character of Christianity. Such a 
belief can be conclusively demonstrated to be false only 
by showing that the spirit of the new religion was but 
a special manifestation of a general moral revolution ; 
and that the narratives of, and belief in miracles, which 
gave its form to the new faith, were but the result of 
the non-destruction by this great revolution of those old 
mythological creeds which it had been able but to dis- 
int^rate, and so, in fact, make their influence on new 
develcipments only more powerful. And brief, and in 
cveiy way inadequate as has been the foregoing rapid 
survey of historical facts, one clear result, at least, it 
miiy, I trust, have had. Eapid as our survey has been, 
it has, I trust, brought some degree, at least, of con- 
viction to ray readers that, just as in the history of 
Nature, so, in the history of Humanity, a great event 
can be scientifically accounted for only from the action 
of long-working forces ; that the greater the event, the 
farther back must we go in order that we may really 
understand how it, at length, came about; and that, 
if, in tlie case of Christianity, we thus go back, we 
find, 500 years before it appeared, a revolution which 
developed such moral forces, and set free sncth intel- 
lectual forces, as may be shown to have, in their mutual 
action, naturally had, in the West, sm-h a result as 
Cliristianism. 

18. In the West. Fur if the true explanation of .the 
oiigin of Christianity is to be found only in tracing it 
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back to the great Pre-Christian Eevolution ; the true 
appreciation of the character and destiny of Christianity 
is to be found only in conceiving it as but the Western 
result of that world-wide revolution. Otherwise, even 
in giving at least a partially scientific explanation of its 
origin, we shall almost certainly be led to an extrava- 
gant appreciation of its character and destiny. Thus, 
for instance, M. Renan not only remarks on the fine 
saying of Jesus to the woman of Samaria^ — '' il dit pour 
la premiere fois le mot sur lequel reposera Tedifice de la 
rehgion eternelle ; '* but of the fancy of the poor Magda- 
lene that she had actually seen and heard him whom 
her passionate heart so longed once again to see and 
hear, M. Kenan says — * Sa grande affirmation de femme : 
"II est ressuscite! " a (5te la base de la foi de Thumanite.'^ 
In the first remark it may, perhaps, be admitted that 
there is a certain partial truth, though the * premiere 
fois ' is altogether untrue. Of the second, what can be 
said but — poor Humanity, if its religion is to be ever- 
lastingly founded on a fiction ! From such extravagan- 
cies we are saved by a truly scientific, that is to say, rela- 
tive^ conception of Christianity. And thus to conceive 
it, we must ever bear in mind, not only the general 
character of the revolution in which it originated, but 
the correlative character of the Eastern development of 
that revolution. It is true that we find in Clu-istianity 
a high moral tone, a large fraternal sentiment, and a sub- 
jectivity, or inwardness, of which the above-referred-to 
saying of Jesus may be taken as a typical expression. 

> Jahny iv. 21 aod 23. 
' Vie de Jim^ p. 234. ' Les ApotrtSy p. 13. 
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But not only do we find all these characterietics, as has 
been above pointed out, in the Classical, the Hebrew, 
and the Egj7>tiaD Literatures of the time; but in the 
Eastern Literatures also, derived, like these, from the 
great Sixth Century Revolution. As for the morality, 
with such ignorant presumption characterised as pecu- 
liarly Christian ; ' The doctrine of our master,' said the 
Confucian Thing-tseu, ' is simply this ; to have an up- 
right heart, and to love your neighbour as yourself.'' 
And as for the subjectivity of Christianity, its tendency 
to give importance to faith rather than to works, to the 
disposition of the heart rather than to external obser- 
vances 1 this is not only the general characteristic of all 
the religious developments of the Sixth Century Eevo- 
lution ; but is, in an especial manner, the characteristic 
of Buddhism.' 

19. Only, then, in studying the Christian Revolution 
as part of a still gieater Revolution ; only in studying 
the Christian Development of Religion as part of a 
general Subjective Development of Humanity ; only in 
thus studying the problem of the origin of Christianity 
in a thoroughly relative manner, can a truly scientific 
explanation be obtained. And what is more, only in 
thus explaining it, can, I believe, the entirely human 
origin of Christianism be conclusively brought home to 
the popular intelligence. For otherwise, there will still 
hang some doubt about so wonderful a fact as that that 

' Pauthier, Quatre Licrtt lacrli de la Chine, p. 86. 

' '.\ new rorm of raligion which hns ■well been called subjective, m 
opposed to tbe mora objective worship of Nature.'— M. Aliillcr, Jlittory 
of Saiitci-it IMerature, p. 32. Compare B. St.-Hilaire, Le Bauddha H *f 

Reliyion. 
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belief in the resurrection from the dead of Jesus 
Nazaretli, about which has gatliered a system of (J 
trine so vast and so subtle — that that belief whicli 
been the central core of so great a civilization — t 
that belief which has had- so many thousands, nay, t 
of tliousanib of noble martyrs since Stephen, ' look 
up steadfastly into heaven, saw the glory of God, i 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God,'' should h; 
bi;cn altogether false. Only when it is found that 
fact is that, in the tragic history of Humanity, th 
have been many similar ironies, will men fiilly real 
that such a widespread, passionate, and grandly creat 
belief could have been, and was, in the first instan 
but tlie hallucination of a poor hysterical ^ you 
woman, whom even persons bo uncritical as the Galila 
fi »llower3 of Jesus would not, at first, believe,* and whi 
evidence, in such a matter, would nov^ be esteea 
utterly worthless. And only when it is foimd that 1 
historical facts are, that neither in the morality, nor 
the doctrines of Christianiam was there anything n^ 
— that what was new was only the combination of t 
mast prevalent, the most deeply rooted, and the m< 
charmingly affecting of all popular superstitions, w: 
what was best and purest in the moral spirit of t 



' Actt viL J>6. The itiiprewioD one gets of Stephso is, I UudIe, oui 
tha Hoi'Ht tbin)^ 'va HiHtory — aTirinamt tiV n>ir.:i' ji.-.ai'Tti, . . . . ti 
ri ir,«;nu.ir..» n!,r„f. i.n.i rpUn^wav (iyyiJei. (vi. 15). Krp.1 'Iij^.r, «£™. 

ReadiDg thin, the MdHpcrlud aeems the most envinble of all eiita fi 



. ' she had beer. pos»«s 



' Tq the supentjtioua language of the t 
b; seven devils.' 
' Markxy\. 11. 
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time — and further, that in the mixed Hood, education, 
and general relations of the first Christians there were 
adequate determining conditions of such a combination 
— only when, in such a method as that above sketched 
of examining the origin of Christianity, we find that 
such were the historical facts, will it be fully seen how 
true was the word ' spoken of the Lord by the prophet,' 
saying. Out of i^ypt have I called my Son ' ' — Out of 
the Osiris-myth have I called my Christ.' 



SECTION III. 
THE OSnUAN CHARACTER OF CHBISTIANISH. 

1. ' Egypt's Place in Universal History ' thus seems to 
be with such a clearness and verifiable cert^iinty de- 
fined, ss that widest-minded, most learned, and noblest 
of modem Neo-Platonists who first stated the problem 
neither ever did, nor, with his futile attachment to 
Christianity, ever could have arrived at.* As at once the 
most moral, and intellectually tlie most highly developed 
of the old Nature-worships, Osirianiam and Brahman- 
ism alone held tt^ether against the great Sixth Century 
Bevolution. The others it wrecked into the fragments 
that survive but in the legends and customs which only 

1 Ro*ia xi. 1. ■ Malthew ii. lA. 

* The words of Ilosea actually, of course, referred to the people of 
Israel, eUewbere nlso apoken of as the * Son of God ; ' m, for iDstnnce, in 
Erodat iv. 22, nnil in Sirach xxxvi. 14. But one is just aa entitled m 
another to give an unhistoriisl meaning to ancient texts. And a« did 
Matthew, so may I. 

* See EfftfiH'i Ftac*, vol. it. 

E E 
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the antiquary can recognise as once having belonged to 
a coherent creed and popular worship. But Brah- 
manism still maintained itself in the midst of the vast 
religious and social renovation due to the great Indian 
prophet of the Revolution, and after more than a thou- 
sand years of subserviency, in the eighth century B.C., 
expelled from India the purer faith of Buddha. 
Osirianism, on the contrary, while virtually maintaining 
itself, underwent an immense transformation. Changed, 
as we have seen, immensely before the origin of Chiis- 
tianity, by the general influence of the Sixth Century 
Revolution, it was, by such changes, only made the 
more capable of powerfully determining the develop- 
ment of the New Religion. So, after another 500 years, 
if Osirianism has disappeared altogether under its old 
name, Cliristianism has established itself. And in tlie 
same century in which Brahmanism re-established itself 
in India, the new Christian Empire of tlie West was 
established by Charlemagne. The place, we thus see, 
of Egypt in relation to the general history of Mankind, 
is the place of its Religion. And the history of 
Osirianism divides itself into three great periods — tlie 
period, first, of its existence as the grandest and most 
elaborate of the Western Nature worships ; then, the 
great transitional millennium, first, of its disintegration, 
and then of its transformation tlirough tlie influence it 
exercised on the development of Christianism ; and 
thirdly, that later stage of it, in which the ancient 
myths of those Nature-worships represented in the 
West by Osirianism have, with a new attachment, and 
a profounder moral spirit, become the creed of Chris- 
tendom. And now, as this theory of Egypt's Place is 
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but a corollary from that above-given of the origio of 
ChnstiaDism ; and as that theory was suf^ested by con- 
sideration of the Christian character of Ooirianism ; I 
would proceed to point out with some particularity that 
0?irian character of Christianism which it is the general 
result of the theory to establish. It is an unquestion- 
able historical fact, that the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists and the doctrines of the Apostles and Fatliers 
took shape in an atmosphere of Osirianism. The above 
theory, briefly stated, affirms that they otced their shape 
to that atmosphere. And I would now endtjavour at 
once to verify this conclusion and bring it home to my 
readers, in pressing the question of natural or super- 
natural origin with reference to each of the great 
doctrines separately of Christianism. 

2. And, first, as to the Txinitarian nature of the 
Godhead. The question is, whether the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is a supernatural revelation as 
to the nature of God, or whether it is but, under a new 
name, an old Osirian dogma about the Unknowable. 
The orthodox Cliristian Triad, speaking generally, 
is a Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The subtleties 
which distinguish the Greek from the Roman Orthodoxy 
need not here detain us. The Triad, liowever, which 
is most popular with the vast majority of Christians 
is a Father, Mother, and Son. Now, such also was the 
Trinity most commonly worshipped througliout ancient 
Egypt, namely — Osiris, Isis, and Horus. And we have 
a Iiieroglyphical inscription in the British Museum, as 
early as the reign of Swechus, of the eighth century 
before the Christian era, showing that the doctrine of 
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Trinity in Unity already formed part of the E^yj 
Beligion, and stating that, ' in the group just nai 
'• tlie three Gods only made one person." ' ' The Tri 
specially worshipped here, at Thebes, was Amun 
Athor, and Chonso ; and the first Person of this Ti 
as the ' Concealed ' or * Unutterable,' ' is analogou 
the less anthropomorphic conceptions of tlie 
Person of the Christian Trinity. Add to this 
historical circiimitauce already mentioned, namely, 
direct and important influence exercised by the e 
Egyptian Church and its bishops in determiniog 
form of the Christian Creed, and particularly thia \ 
article of it; and it will hardly, I think, rem 
doubtful that the Christian Trinity is, not a su] 
natural revelation of a divine reahty, but a nati 
transformation of a human fiction. 

3. And now as to the iDcamation of the Second 1 
son of the Trinity, in Jesua of Nazareth. We b 
historic evidence that the first two chapters of Matt! 
formed no part of the original Gospel.' And neit 
Mark nor John gives any such story of a m 
culous birth as is narrated in these prefixed chapter 
Matthew, and in the first two chapters of Luke. W 
was the origin of this story — supernatural fact or nati 
fiction ? Now we not only know that Osiris was c 
sidered to be such a God-man as Jesus is represec 



' Shorpe, Egyptiau Intaipiimu, PI. 36, 4, 5, 

* ' AMN, Ainmon, was certainly in the eyes of an Egyptian rightlj 
sidered m ibe " concealed *' God, uxordinp to the Ritual and to Mani 
Hnd thin is his renl mesiung in Egrptian.'— Hunsen, Egypt'i i 
vol. IV. p. 3fi7. 

* See Dariddon, Inlradiictian to the AW T*tianual, \o\. \. 
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to have been ; but we find that the iQcideuts of the 
Aiiniiiiciation, the Conception, the Parturition, and the 
Adoration related by Luke, read almost as if they were 
copied from the sculptures here, at Luxor, of the mira- 
culous birth of King Amunothph HI. ; we know furtlier, 
that, entirely natural, entirely in accordance with the 
due course of things, appeared to the Egyptians, as to 
Orientala generally, save the Jews, an incarnation of the 
Deity, through a miraculous birth ; we recall the fact 
that Alexander was declared and believed to be the 
Son of the Supreme God ; and we know also that, as the 
priests told Herodotus, every new Apis-bull was be- 
heved to have been begotten without earthly father, 
and solely by * the power of the Highest overshadow- 
ing' the cow, his mother, which never had a second 
calf. Duly considering these facts, can we have much 
doubt as to the exceedingly natural origin of the story 
of the incarnation of the infinite God in the son of 
Mary, the peasant maiden of Nazareth P 

4. Thirdly, as to the Fourth Evangelist's representa- 
tion of Jesus as the Word of God. Is this divine Word 
to be considered as a supernal reality, or as a mere hu- 
man, and more particulaily Osirian notion ? The answer 
will be found in reflection on these facts. Fourteen 
centuries before this Evangelist wrote, we find in Osi- 
rianism this notion of the Word aa the First-born, and 
Son of God. And on the walls of the great Temple at 
PhiUe, and on the gate of the Temple of Medinet-Abou 
here, at Thebes, we read in the very words of St. 
John's Gospel : ' It is he ' — this divine Word symbolized 
by the Sun — 'it is he who haa made all that is. 
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aiid witliout liim nothing Las ever been made.' ' But 
further, in the study of that Egyptian Literature con- 
temporary with the origin of Christianity, and which 
goes under the name of Hermes Triaraegistua, we are 
particularly struck by the resemblances between the 
PoiinandreSy and the first cliapter of St. John.'' Tliese 
similarities of idea and expression are the more 
remarkable as they could not have arisen from either 
work copying the other. For there is no trace in the 
Poimandrea of the Incarnation-dogma of the Gospel ; 
and it is highly unlikely that the author, had he known 
it, would not have alluded to it, either as an adherent, 
or an opponent. These resemblances, tliereforc, must 
be explained from the works having been written about 
the same time, and under the influence of the same 
Egyptian ideas, the one, among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria, and the other, among those of Ephesus. 
The question, therefore, which we have to consider, 
more definitely stated, is : Did the mystic notions of 
the Fourth Gospel about the Word, the Son of God, 

' Sno Marii^lte, Mf moire mir In ml^re d'Ajnt. 

' Coubidt^r, fur iiistaiiue, the pArftlluliuiu of these passages :— 

I'uimandrta. SL John. 

1 am tlio I.iglit, lutylligcnce thy In the beginning wm the Word, 

God, . . . And the luiainous Word and the Word was with God, and 

of Intelligi^ncQ is the Sdd of Ood. the Word was God. The same 

They are not separated, for imion is was in the beginning with Ood. 
their life. 

That which hears and sees in That was the true Light, which 

them is the Word of the Lord; Id- light^th every nun that cometh 

tellijicnce is God the Fathor. into the world. 

Blvawd be tliou, O Father I the As many as receired him, lo them 

man who bflungs to thee deaires to gave he power to become the aona 

partake of thy hc)Unes«,even as thou of Uod. 
bust given to him power. 
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originate in a aupematural revelation, or in the fact 
that these notions, of the most ancient date in Egypt, 
were, through the influence of Osirianism, already 
common among the Hellenized Jews whom the author 
of this gospel specially addressed ? The three otlier 
Evangelists, addressing the Jews of Palestine, had said : 
' The Messiah whom you expect has come, He is Jesus, 
in whom we show you all the characters attributed to 
the Messiah by the Prophets.' The fourth Evangelist, 
on the other hand, addressing the Hellenistic Jews, says 
to them ; ' The Word of which you speak, without 
whom was not anything made that was made, and who 
is the true Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, lo, he was made flesh and dwelt among 
us. His own received him not ; but you, if you will 
receive him, he will make you the sons of God.' * 

5. I^et us now pass to the consideration of the Re- 
surrection. Unhke the Miraculous Birth, it is ia all 
the Evangelists. But if, though Christ is sepulchred 
in the Holy City of Jerusalem, he rose again ; so also 
did Osiris, though he lies buried in the Sacred Island 
of PhiUe, rise again. And surely when we find the 
chief Temple of the very island of his sepulture sculp- 
tured with the resurrection of Osiris ; when we see at 
Philfle, in the chamber over the western adytum of the 
Temple of Isis, the whole story that forms the central 
article of Christian faith represented, not in connection 

' Compare M^Qord, iTermei Tritmegitle, ^. Ixi. ; — 'M. Matter THJusqu'^ 
pooeer que I'^TUigile do Saint Jsan a il6 compose piincipaJement pour 
combnttre le gnosticieDin ntUBHant. Pour moi, dans In premier chapitre da 
cet f.tttogiie, je crois voit moins unc pol^mique iodirecte qu'une intaDtion 
de propagande.' 
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with tlie modern God of Christendom, but the primaeval 
God of Egypt ; when we reahse the immense import- 
ance of the historical fact that Osirianism had made the 
myth of the death and resurrection of a God-man one 
of the most popular and easily credited superstitions 
throughout the birth-countries of Christianity; and 
when we consider that tlie narratives of the Evangelists 
were compiled from popular traditions, and did not as- 
sume their present shape till more than a century after the 
events they record ; * the probability that the narratives 
of thi3 Eesurrection of Jesus of Nazareth originated, Jiot 
in a fact of his life, but of the state of mind of those who 
recorded it ; the probability that — whether the result 
of his Crucifixion was actually death, or but suspended 
animation — the narratives of his resurrection were but 
the attaching of an old myth to a new name ; the pro- 
bability that the supernatural Christ, as distinguished 
from the man Jesus of Nazaretli, was, not a miraculous 
manifestation of Heavenly Love, but a natural transfor- 
mation of Human Superstition — becomes almost in- 
calculably great? Let the question be pondered as 
Science requires, without prejudice, and without fear. 

6. After the presumed fact of the Eesurrection, the 
dogma of the Atonement must next, and fifthly, submit 
itself to the question, whether or not it is but a natural 
transformation of a pre-existing Superstition ? It is in 
the Epistle to the ITebrews that the death of Jesus is first 
distinctly represented, not as a Martyrdom, but as an 
Atonement ; and he himself, not as the Teacher of a 
New Religion, but as a Redeemer and Mediator. As 
originally believed in by the Christian Church, and 

" Sf>« abovei n. 2, p. 408. 
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with special distinctness expounded by St. Irenaeus,^ 
the Atonement was a ransom paid to the Devil for the 
release of his claims over Man — ^a transaction in which 
Christ, in point of fact, cheated the Devil — though in this 
there was nothing shocking to the moral sense of the 
time, quite the contrary indeed. The later and ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Atonement as a vicarious satis- 
faction of the justice of God the Father we owe to St. 
Anselm. Now, it must be admitted that the Egyptians 
do not appear to have, as yet, in Osirianism, risen to the 
subtlety of making very God of very God, * the One of 
One ' as they expressed it, satisfy the demands of his 
own justice by himself atoning to himself for the sins of 
those whom he receives into his kingdom. Still, Atone- 
ment was an article of belief as important in the 
Osirian as in the Christian Creed. But it was lesser 
Gods, and not himself, who made atonement to the 
Judge of the Dead. * And on a funeral tablet in the 
British Museum, dated in the sixty-second year of 
Eameses IL, we see the deceased has placed them 
[these lesser gods] on the altar before Osiris as his sin- 
offering.' * When, therefore, we see all this doctrine of 
Atonement and Mediation in the Osirian sculptures and 
drawings ; when we find that, under the direct influence 
of Osirianism, it had already been introduced into the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament ; ^ and when 
further we find that it — as, indeed, all the other doctrines 

' Cnr Dejts Homo. ^ Sharpe, Eyffptian Mt/thologt/y p. 52. 

' In The Wisdom of the Son of Sira6h, written by a Jew liTing in 
Lower Egypt, and probably in Alexandria, Elijah is said to have been 
taken up to heaven for the purpose of acting as a mediator to pacify the 
wrath of Ood, and turn his heart again towards his children. Ch. xlviiL 
10. 
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we are here passing in review — ^was a notion common to 
the Heathen religions generally/ can we doubt that the 
idea of Jesus as a Mediator, and of his death as an Atone- 
ment, originated, not in the supernatural, but in the 
natural inspiration of the author of the Epistle to the 
HebrewSy—on^nsAed in the atmosphere he breathed 
of Osirian superstition ? 

7. Next in logical order there comes for considera- 
tion the subject of Hell and the DeviL Now it is tnie 
— and it is not my fault if it is impossible to express 
the fact in its simplicity without an appearance of 
unbecoming levity — it is true that the whole Christian 
System is built upon Hell ; and that, without the 
support of the Devil, it would fall in. If any one 
doubts the seriousness of this, let him but reflect what 
would remain of Christianism without the Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Eesurrection — nothing certainly his- 
torically recognisable under that name — and let him re- 
flect how utterly groundless and reasonless these beliefs 
would be without Hell under them. Yet, fundamental 
as Hell is, let us venture, with reference to it also, to 
put the question as to origin which we have above 
asked concerning the other dogmas of Christianity. Is 
the Christian Hell a revelation from Heaven, or but a 
revival, and, considering what the central beUef is of 
Christianism, a necessary revival of the Osirian Amenti ? 
Consider these facts. We find the Christian represent- 
ations of Hell with all its paraphernalia of Lakes of 
Fire and Tormenting Demons already sculptured and 
drawn for us on the Tombs and Funereal Papyri of 

* See, for InstAnce, MMckuy, Proffreu of the ItUeQtct, voL li. ch. v. 
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Oalriaiiism. How gratuitoua, then, were the hypothesis 
of a supernatural revdation of what man had been 
already able so elaborately to imagiDe of himself! Yet 
further, the very core of Christianity is the belief in a 
Dying G<xl, who, after his Eeaun-ection and Ascension, 
becomes Judge of the Dead. How, then, could it 
save itself from borrowing the Hell which is implied 
in, and indispenaible to tlie existence of this Osiria- 
myth ? And the question has tlie more force when we 
find that, in Mosaic Jeliovianism, or Judaism, which 
abjured the Osiris-myth, there is neither Hell nor 
Devil.' 

8. Seventhly, and lastly, we have to ask whetlier the 
apocalyptic visions of a General Eeaurrection, Last 
Judgment, and Renewal of all Things, are supernatural 
revelations shown by Christ ' unto his servants of things 
which must shortly come to pass,' or but natural trans- 
formations of pre-existing human, and more particularly 
Osirian dreams ? Certain, at least, it is that these were 
all distinctive doctrines of Osirianism. And not the 
visions only, but the imagery in which they are ex- 
pressed is to a very considemble extent, at least, Osirian. 
The seven spirits, for instance, before the throne of 
God ' is an Egyptian notion." Another Egyptian figure 
is the war against the Dragon, or Serjpent of Evil,* 

' The serpent that tempted Eve wns merelj one of the speskbg 
aiiiiiiiUHWi common in earlj popular ttdes. There could not, indeed, be 
a devil in primitive Jeliovianism. For, with n Rbonninf^ naivety, both 
gciod and ovil were attributed to JeboTah himseir, and the Devil of the 
Jdwh ithould not eeeni to hnve boon iaventml till betncen the dates 
of tho Second Ftocik of iSiLiiiiicl and the Fitst Boob uf Chronicles. See 
IWvill.', Ilklmre dii UiiMe. 

' Rcrilatiim i. 4. CouipHru iilwi iv. .1, aod v. 0. 

' Sharpe, J^yplian Mylholngii, p. 00. * RemltUion xii. 
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which is represeuted several tiniea on the Sarcoplu 
of Omenepthah L, sculptured about b.c. 1200. Ag 
the description of Heaven,' the Judge on his throne, 
four and twenty elders around the throne, the \ 
hving creatures with animals' heads, the Lamb staoL 
before the throne, and the book-roll, seem all to 
copied from the Great Trial Scene of Osirian Mytholt^ 
Have, then, the Cliristian doctrines of Heaven and E 
and visions of a Last Judgment, &c,, any other t 
a natund and indeed Heathen origin, and have they, 
their trutli, — fur their accordance, that is, witli obj 
tive facts — any guarantee whatever ? 

9. Such, then, is the Osirian character of the t! 
trines of Christianism ; and such is the question wh: 
with respect to every one of them, is here, on 
Temple-roof at Karnak, forced upon us ; nor that oi 
but in a way utterly negativing the claims made 
them to a supernatural origin, answered. And 
aspect which Man's liistory thus presents of stationi 
ness at once and progress is, I thinlc, both remarka 
and instructive. It is indeed one of the chief lesson; 
the new Belational Philosophy that all phenomena h; 
correlative aspects, and that, regarding them on < 
side only, they can never be truly judged. But what 
illustration of this we have in Christianism ! In ( 
aspect of it how vast, how incalculable the pn^ 
from the old Nature-worships ! In another aspecl 
it, how small, how infinitesimal the change ! In mc 
spirit how immeasurably different ! In the outlines 
least, of doctrinal form, how extraordinarily simil 

* lUsAitioa iv. ' Sharpe, Eggptian Mstiudogy, p. 06. 
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For it has been merely for the sake of brevity that I 
have here paralleled Christian iloctrines with those 
merely of Osirianism. Similar parallels might have been 
brought forward from almost every one of the other 
Natiuian Keligions, and particularly from Brahmanism. 
There was, indeed, as to doctrine one great difference 
between Naturianism and Christianism. Although both 
were really monotheistic,^ the monotheism of the one 
was an esoteric; that of the other, an exoteric doc- 
trine. Christianity, as a monotheistic religion, was, in 
fact, a vast democratic revolution through the preach- 
ing to the masses of an idea hitherto, for the most 
part, reserved for the few. The secret of the initiated 
was DOW communicated to the vulgar. And yet, even 
admitting this, and forbesiring to press the fact that, 
as a trinitarian monotheism, the exoteric monotheism of 
Christianism was not, like the exoteric monotheism of 
Judaism and the esoteric monotheism of Heathenism, 
a pure monotheism — how small was really the change I 
For how soon was a whole new polytheism constituted 
in the worship of Saints I And so, — vast as, in the moral 
aspect of it, is the progress seen in Christianism — ^how 
stationary does Humanity appear to have been when we 
compare this new Creed, in its intellectual aspect, with 
the mythical Creeds not yet disintegrated or trans- 
formed by that great revolution, nearly two thousand 
five hundred years ago! But it is just this universal 
and perpetual coexistence of contradictories that gives 
to Existence its wealth, its wonder, and its interest. 

' Ol this the pcoofH will be given in ahowiog how fuUy reco)pii«ed hj bH 
the deeper thinkfra of nntiquity was the mjlhic&l chnrsctw of the gnde. 



